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INTRODUCTION 


N o life of Charles Dickens has been written since his collected 
letters were published by the Nonesuch Press in 1938^ These 
letters not only provide new biographical material, but throw light on 
the difficult temperament of a writer who said of himself that hi» 
inventive faculty must be allowed to master his whole existence. 
Owing to his unusual psychological make-up Charles Dickens has been 
the subject of several mutually contradictory appreciations. One bio- 
grapher has seen in him a satirist and a woman-hater, another a man 
living his life in a trauma, another an exemplar of applied Christianity, 
another a neurotic and highly disagreeable sentimentalist, another a 
social reformer with a tendency towards Marxian views, while to the 
commonalty the mere name of Dickens conjures up the cosy fireside, 
the joys of home, glowing hearts and Christmas largess. 

Di^ens was an adept in what he called laying his hand upon the 
time, and in doing this became the recognised exponent of the English 
character to Victorian England, and not to Victorian England only, 
but to the world. He revealed ffie masses to the classes in one country 
and the people of all lands understood what he had to say. In trite and 
truthful words Bagehot summed up the universality of his appeal; 

The penetrating power of .this remarkable genius among all 
classes at home is not inferior to its difiusive eneigy abroad. 
The phrase *bousehold book’ has, -when applied to die works of 
Mr. Dickens, a peculiar propriety. There is no contemporary 
Engl^i writer whose works are read so generally throu^ the whole 
house, who can give pleasure to the servant as wdl as to the 
mistress, to the diildren as well as to the master. 

Didcens was a purely instinctive writer and die creator of die 
democratic novel He was the first novelist to give die common 
people of Europe die sentiment of a contagious donocratic fiatemi^. 
Cor ad ear loqidtur^ for it is heart alone diat can speak to heart 
The first and greatest book on Charles Dickens was written 
seventy years ^0.* John Forster, its author, apologised for making 

* Th» Ltturt of CkarUt Dkketu, edited ly Walter Dexter. Nonesuch 
Press. 3 vols. rojS. 

* Tht Ufi of Ckarlts Diehm, by John Forster. 3 vols. 1872-4. 
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the letters he had received from his friend, ‘letters of unexampled 
candour and truthfulness’, the basis of his narrative, but it turned out 
to be an exfgHent method of presentation. The book is as readable and 
as interesting as its prototype, Tht Life and W jrks ofGoethey by George 
Lewes, another masterpiece of Victorian biography. The value of 
Forster’s record is in no way diminished by the German criticism 
that it is not so much a biography as an analytical collectiotkof letters 
and memoranda, nor is it invalidated by the fact that he oiminated 
certain people and certain episodes from his story with tWj aim of 
presenting a Dickens so consistently great and good as tOi compel 
the homage of posterity. Despite its planned limitations, the book 
remains and must remain the indispensable monument to friendship 
and genius that it was constructed to be. 

Until his own marriage in 1856 Forster, for twenty years, had been 
Dickens’s close companion and the recipient of his confidences. After 
that date a comparative estrangement developed between them, and 
as the friendship dwindled in intensity, Forster’s account of Dickens 
flags both in intimacy and accuracy. He says himself that for the last 
years he had to draw on The Uncommercial TraveUsr for detailed 
information. The Leturs printed by the Nonesuch Press (between 
eight and nine thousand in number) supplement the material provided 
for us by Forster. They reveal Dickens’s motive for speech and action, 
throw light on the composition of his books and show the great 
emotional strain under whidi many of than were writteiu They also 
dispel the illusion that their author was a merely insular humorist and 
prove that the handicap of a defective education did not prevent his 
becomii^ a continentally-minded man. He liked and understood 
foreigners, learnt to talk French and Italian fluently and felt as much 
at home in France and Italy as he did in England. When he died 
Genoese newspapers carried the headline II nostro Carlo Dichtns i 
motto. 

Conscious of possessing great reserves of powo*, Didcens was so 
responsive to stimulus from without and to inspiration from within 
that he surprised people by his capacity for adaptation. His spwi- 
taneity was amasdng, he was for ever bursting out in new directions 
and it is doubtful whether anyone of his own day leaUy took die 
measure of his personality. He was something of an eni^na to his 
oontempmariesaiul he imains something ofanen^ma to us. Itdoes 
not make him less of one to know how widespread was ids influance 
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abroad, how Tolstoi condemned parliamentary government on the 
strength of his books and how Moltke and his staff officers based their 
appreciations of the English character on Pickwick and JUttle Dorrit. 

Pervasive in influence, Dickens is embedded deep in our national 
mind. We cannot ignore him even if we would, and, liking or dis- 
liking him, we have to admit that he is one of the great pivotal authors 
of England. Nothing has ever been quite the same for English folk 
since Dickens published his novels, for he fficed the stupefying 
platitude of anonymous human fates and gave them value, humour and 
incident. More than this, his letters and Ids speeches make it clear that 
in Dickens we have to reckon with a seer as well as a very great 
novelist. No one of his day understood the condition of England 
better or saw more plainly how the dead weight of conservatism for its 
own sake tended not to preserve, but to stifle the essential genius of 
our people. As we read of his lifelong crusade against illiteracy, vile 
industrial conditions and slumdom, of his contempt for the misuse 
by rich men of parliamentary opportunities of procrastination, we 
see how inevitable it was that in the end he should appeal to the 
people to educate themselves for self-government by means of the 
Medianics’ Instimtes, Polytechnics and Athenaeums that they through 
their own thrift and intelligence had brought into being. By the 
classes he was regarded, with few exceptions, as an entertainer, by 
die masses as a social reformer. To a class-ridden country he gave 
the watdiword, ‘Men must get together in good citizenship*; to 
a dass-consdous community he preached class fusion as die best 
corrective to the confusion of dass warfare. 

Odier great writers, Victor Hugo for example, have found thon- 
sdves insdncdvely in opposition to the sodety of their day and for 
one reason or another have been thrown out from the country of 
their birth. Dickens, in spite of his fights for humanity and justice, 
alienated no one among his compatriots, earned the worship of count- 
less thousands of readers and was taken to ail hearts. The people of 
England responded to the flery radiation of a soul adiidi in some 
mysterious way expressed their being in a manner they recognised as 
dieir very own. Such an adiievement is as inexpliaffile as it is unique. 




Chapter i 

THE FAMILY BACKGROUND 

A mm, a personal aseendeney, is the only great phenomenon. 

R. W. EMERSON 

I N Bleak House it is laid down as ‘a melancholy truth’ that ’even great 
men have their poor relations’. To be a great man and to have 
none but poor relations was the lot of Charles Didcois, who lived in a 
day when a family background, in so far as it connoted a station in 
society, was apt to tether a boy for life. Though neither poverty nor 
lowliness of birth can any longer be viewed as social fixatives, they 
must sdll be reckoned with in sizing up the influences that go to the 
conditioning of personality. In the case of Charles Dickens they 
were of basic significance, for his horror of patronage and distrust of 
the aristocratic system masquerading as representative government in 
the England of his day was probably as much due to the fact that his 
father had been brought up in the servants’ quarters of that typical 
source of place and power — ^a political country house — as that he him- 
self had a hard and lonely fight to win a niche in the temple of privilege. 

His grandfather, William Dickens, began life as a footman, and after 
manying Lady Blandford’s housemaid, Elizabeth Ball,' became steward 
at Crewe Hall, the seat of John Crewe, M.P. for Chester. This couple 
had two sons, William and John, and in the year of John’s birth (178;) 
William Dickens died. For thirty-five years his widow remained on 
at the Hall as housekeeper. When pensioned in 1820, she settled in 
lodgings in Oxford Street, and thore, as in the ’room’ at Crewe Hall, 
this vivacious litde woman spun stories for the children who visited 
her. Among these children was her grandson, Charles, who was to 
ke^ her memory for ever green in the wise and kindly figure who 
moves through the pages of Bleak House as Mrs Rouncewell, house- 
keeper to Lady Dedlock at Chesney Wold. 

The Crewes inmrested themselves in Mrs. Dickens’s boys, saw to 
didr education, placed William in the world, and obtained for John, 
dirougfa thdr friend hfr. Canning, a clerkship in the Navy Pay Office. 
This was an advanti^^eous smt in life, as it raised die 3roai% man to 
> See Register, St. Geotge’s, Hanover Square, 
s 
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what would now be called a post in the Civil Service and assured him 
of £70 a year. Just about the time John Dickens took up his job 
(1805) another young man, Thomas Culliford Barrow, was nominated 
to a clerkship in the same office through the interest of his father, 
Charles Barrow, a senior supervisor in the department. The two 
young men became friends, John Dickens was introduced to Thomas 
Barrow’s family and in due course fell in love with his sisteir, Elizabeth, 
whom he married in 1809 at St. Mary-le-Strand. One gets\the impres- 
sion that the Barrows did not care much about the alliance Wd it may 
be supposed that as members, however humble, of the bureaucracy 
running England, they considered themselves a cut above the house- 
keeper’s son. Anyway when Charles Dickens many years later 
announced to this maternal uncle his own engagement, he expressed 
regret that family loyalty prevented him from bringing his young bride 
to a house in which his father was not received. In later years he was 
to condemn *the accursed gentility* and ‘subserviousness’ that had 
eaten the heart out of the body politic of England, by which he meant 
its social structure in his day. Had the shoe not pinched his own foot 
in his tender years he might not, so early, have been made aware how 
badly it fitted the England into which he was bom. 

We will now look at the other side of the genealogical picture and 
see whether the Barrows had reason to be proud of their station. 
Possibly their relationship to Sir John Barrow,* second secretary of the 
Admiralty from 1804. to 1845, may have invested them with a sense of 
importance, but this must to some extent have been weakened by the 
conduct of Charles Barrow, John Dickens’s father-in-law, who, at the 
time of his marriage, was ‘Chief Conductor of Money in Town*, a 
responsible appointment carrying with it a salary of £3 50 a year. Part 
of Mr. Barrow’s work was to dispatch money under armed guard to 
the out-ports, Plymouth, Portsmouth, ^heerness and Chatham, which 
money he obtained by means of imprest bills for £900 each. These 
bills were granted upon an account signed by himself as Chief Con- 
ductor and endorsed by the Paymaster to the Navy Board. Some two 
years after his daughter’s marriage, Mr. Barrow made up his account in 
the usual way and handed it to the Paymaster who, as usual, endorsed 

* It has been suggested tliat Mrs. Micawber’s references to her ^influential 
relations* and their ignoring of repeated requests may have originated in Mrs. 
Dickens’s appeals to Sir John Barrow. 
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it and forwarded it to the Navy Board. It was a horrifying surprise 
for Mr. Barrow when, instead of the cash indented for, a Writ of Extent 
arrived with the official explanation that, as the Chief Conductor was 
suspected of having money in hand, an inquiry into previous accounts 
had been carried out with the result that a debit balance, to the tune of 
nearly four thousand pounds, was found to exist against him. Further 
investigation showed that as Mr. Barrow since 1803 had on every 
application for an imprest bill stated a false balance, the deficiency was 
even larger than was at first calculated. Mr. Barrow at once resigned 
his appointment and in extenuation pleaded ten children and ill-health. 
When criminal proceedings were instituted against him he left Eng- 
land.^ Though it was a shaming business to his family it does not 
seem to have affected their careers adversely. His third son, John 
Henry, was already a barrister of Gray’s Inn and law-reporter for the 
Times^ and Thomas, his eldest son, clerk in the Prize Branch of the 
Navy Pay Office, was allowed to qualify for the considerable pension 
of £710 a year. His second son, Edward, married to Janet Ross the 
miniaturist, may not have made good as we find Charles Dickens rue- 
fully paying a £57 debt for him in 1838. One daughter, Mary, was 
married to a naval lieutenant, Allen, and the other, Elizabeth, with 
whom we are directly concerned, to the navy pay clerk, John Dickens. 
These facts, though not of any intrinsic interest, give atmosphere and 
perspective to the family background and show that it comprised a 
social position from which it was possible to slip down. We can find 
no excuse in this ancestral record for the failure of Charles Dickens’s 
father to keep his own head above water or submerge his children in a 
sea of poverty. His circumstances were not so very good, but they 
were not so bad as inevitably to bring him to destitution or his family 
to neglect. The clue to his misfortune must have lain in his own 
habits or character. 

John Dickens had married on £200 a year and had taken his wife 
to live at Landport.^ A daughter, Fanny, was born in 1810 and a son, 
Charles, in 1812. Both were christened at St. Mary’s, Portsea. No 
foursquare account of John Dickens exists. He is alluded to by a 

^ For details of the Barrow inquest see Admiralty Navy Pay Office corre- 
spondence. Public Record Office. Quoted in Dickens and Daughter by 
Miss Gladys Storey. 

^ 387 Commercial Road, Portsmouth, once Mile End Terrace. 
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woman friend of the fiunily as 'an old buck* who dressed well and was 
always fingering the large ^nchofseals attached to his watch. Charles 
sometimes spoke of him with an admiring afiFecdon he never extended 
to his mother, and at other times groaned at the financial handicap 
imposed on him by his father’s irresponsible rtmning-up of bills. He 
seems to have been a jovial opportunist without money sense, who 
borrowed from anyone foolish enough to make him ca^i advances. 
Unlike litde Nell’s grandfiither in The Old CwimtyShopy he does not 
seem to have been a gambler diough he indulged a taste fbi) expensive 
wines. The debt that landed him in the Marshalsea in 1&34 for the 
second time was incurred to a wine merchant, but what the nature of 
the debt was that caused his first arrest in 1824 is not revealed. There 
was never a time in young Charles’s life when he did not hear of money 
difficulties, never a time when he could believe his feet were planted on 
a rock, and the memory of the shifting sands through which he as a 
child had stumbled made him desperately anxious in later years to 
secure that solid foothold which a steady income alone can ensure. 

Naval pay clerks had no fixed residence and were liable to be pushed 
about the country at short notice. In 1814 John Dickens was trans- 
ferred to Somerset House and lodged himself and family at 10 Norfolk 
Street, near the Middlesex Hospital. In r8i7 he was shifted to Chat- 
ham. Their house was tt Ordnance Terrace* on die border-line 
between Chatham and Rochester, where (according to the Rate Book) 
he lived till Lady Day 1821. Mrs. Allen, Mrs. Dickens’s widowed 
sister, lived with them and shared expenses. Her Commander husband 
had been drowned at Rio, but by 1821 she had engaged herself to 
marry Surgeon Lamert of the Chatham Hospital who is supposed to 
be Dr. Slammer in Pkkmck. When she re-married, the John Didcens 
fiunily, fitther, mother and five children, moved for die remainder of 
die assignment to Chatham (1822-3) * dieaper house, 18 St 

Mary’s Placx, The Brook, where James Lamert, Mrs. Allen’s stepson, 
boarded with them. A Childs Dream of a Star is said to be a re- 
miniscence of childhood at St Mary’s Place. 

No one can hope to reconstruct the family circumstances precisely, 
nor indeed would it be interesting to do so, Imt it is sornediing of a due 
to know diat vdien Charles was ei^t years old his fiidwt was earning 
£330 a year, more dum die equivalent of £700 a year to-^, and diat 

* Now Na 2. Harriet Ellen (1819) and Frederick WiUiam (rSao) bom 
here, 
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when they first got to Chatham, he with his sister Fanny attended a 
day school. Their nutse, Mary Weller, described Charles as *a terrible 
boy to read ... his custom was to sit with his book in his left hand, 
holding his wrist with his ri^t, and constantly moving it up and down 
and at the same time suddng his tongue’.* In spite of chronic short- 
ness of cash John Dickens managed to acquire a collection of cdieaply- 
produced novels including Roderick Random^ Peregrine Pickle, Hum- 
phrty Cfaikgr, Tom Jones, The Vicar of Wakefield, Robinson Crusoe, The 
Arabian Nights, The Tales of the Genii and Don Quixote. It was 
Smollett’s translation of Gil Bias that introduced Charles to the greatest 
of the picaresque stories. In one of the many true passages in David 
Coppetfield he speaks of the company of this ‘glorious host’. ‘They 
kept alive my fimcy and my hope of something beyond that place and 
time’, and he could console himself in trouble by impersonating from 
out this host his favourite characters. ‘ . . . I have been Tom Jones 
for a week together, I have sustained my own idea of Roderick Random 
for a month at a stretch.’ When he drought of these books in later 
years, the picture always came into his mind ‘of a summer evening, the 
boys at play in the diurchyard and I sitting on my bed reading as if for 
life’. And he was reading for life. Read and re-read by this alert, 
sensitive boy, these books opened up for him a limitless world of 
adventure and romance. 

One of Charles Dickens’s happiest recollections was of trips down 
the Medway to Sheemess on the Navy Pay Office yacht Chatham, a 
high-stemed, cutter-rigged craft pierced with circular ports, dating 
fiom the time of the Commonwealth, a sluggish boat except in a stiff 
breeze. In view of die part it was to play in Great Expectadotu, the 
convict hulk, ‘roofed like a Noah’s Ark’, that lay off the dockyard 
must also be mentioned. Another early memory was that of a visit to 
the theatre in London to see the great clown Grimaldi, whose Memoirs 
he was as an adult to edit. Yet another was the ‘Unes’ review of the 
43rd and 52nd Ught Inffintry described in Pickwick. But die best 
memory of all was that of his schooling with William Giles, son of die 
Bs^tist minister, William Giles, of Providence Chapel cm The Brook. 
Young Giles’s school was made up of his own brothers and sisters and 
the diildren of officers and naval employees, and he established it in a 
largish house cm die comer of Rhode Street and Best Street adfoining 
Clover Lane. Giles, who had been at Oxford and was ‘an acccun- 
* ^Uhood and Youth of Charles Dickens, by R. Langton. 
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plished scholar’, recognised Charles’s unusual aptitudes and did his best 
to train the boy’s mind and taste, pointing out in particular how pure 
and flowing was Goldsmith’s English. When he parted with his pupil 
in 1823, he gave him a set of The Bee (a miniature periodical of eight 
weeks’ life edited and written by Oliver Goldsmith*) as a keepsake. 
The Bee was a Saturday miscellany, containing ‘a select collection of 
essays on the most interesting and entertaining subjects’. iThere were 
three, four, or five essays in a number with titles such as ‘Remarks on 
Theatres’, Travellers* Letters’, ‘Charles XU’, ‘Dress’, ‘M. Maupertuis’, 
‘Happiness dependent on Constitution’, ‘Use of Languagi’, ‘A City 
Nightpiece’. It must have been his great enjoyment of Th^ Bee that 
gave Dickens his enduring passion for the miscellany with which he 
experimented at different periods of his life under the title of Master 
Humphrey's Clocks Household Words and All the Year Round. The 
Bee^ he used to say, always called up in his mind the past and made 
him wonder whether he had himself ‘ever fledged any little bees whose 
humming had been heard abroad’. 

In the winter of 1822-3 John Dickens was transferred to Somerset 
House again, still at the same salary, and before moving he arranged 
with Mr. Giles that Charles should continue being educated at his 
school. The young pedagogue, of twenty-four, was delighted to 
be left in charge of so unusually bright and eager a learner. Living 
at Chatham, the boy naturally came to know every cranny of Rochester. 
I iwas the first place he wrote about in the opening chapters of Pudtr 
wick: it was the last place he wrote about in Edwin Drood. And in his 
last will and testament he directed that his body should be laid near 
Rochester. 

John Dickens and his family moved to London by coach, sending 
their heavy goods by water, and settled themselves at 16 Bayham 
Street,* Camden Town, on the outer fringe of the city, close to the 
arboured tea-gardens at Chalk Farm. Most writers on Dickens 
describe it as a squalid neighbourhood, but no railway building had as 
yet scarred the district and country roads linked the newly-built blocks 
of little town houses. James Lamert, who was awaiting a commission 
in the army, moved with the Dickens family to London as did a sharp 

* October 6-Novcmber 24, 1759, 

* Apart from basement, garret and outhouse, a four-roomed house. 
Probably the home of the Micawbers and die Cratchits. 
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little maid from Chatham Workhouse — the ‘Marchioness’ of The OH 
Curiosi^ Shop. Fanny, the eldest girl, turned out to be musical and 
somehow, through the family friend Tomkisson, a piano-maker of 
77 Dean Street, Soho, obtained a nomination* as ‘a pupilage-boarder’ 
to the Royal Academy of Music where she spent four happy years and 
won distinctions. 

John Dickens arranged for his son to leave Mr. Giles’s Academy in 
die spring of 1823, ‘the end of the winter term’. Charles was put into 
the stage-coach Commodore, and never forgot during all the years of 
his life the smell of the damp straw in which he was packed, ‘like game, 
carris^e paid’. ‘There was no other inside passenger, and I consumed 
my ^sandwiches in solimde and dreariness, and it rained hard all the 
way, and I thought life sloppier than I expected to find it.’ It was a 
painful shock to the lad to find on arriving in Bayham Street that he 
was expected to do house-work, clean boots and brush clothes; he had 
counted on going to school again, but the family seemed to have no 
idea of paying any more school fees. Boy-like and insatiably curious, 
he set out to examine the adjacent streets and soon knew every comer 
of the three little towns of Camden, Kentish and Somers as well as 
every path leading to Chalcot and Chalk farms. The whole nei^- 
bourhood appears and reappears in his books. Bob Cratchit lived in 
Camden Town, so did Jemima Evans: Traddles lodged there with 
Micawber: the Toodles family lived in Staggs’s Garden, ‘Camberling’ 
Town: Heyling in Pickwick ran down his victim in Little College 
Street, Camden Town, ‘a desolate place surrounded by fields and 
ditches’. 

Often the boy went further afield, getting James Lamert, or anyone 
else available, to pilot him to Seven Dials, a locality that fascinated him 
on account of its name, its wickedness and its squalor. He liked, too, 
going to see his godfather, Christopher Huffam, at Limehouse Hole.* 
Huffam was an oar- and block-maker and ‘Rigger to His Majesty’s 
Navy*.* He had come to die nodce of the Regent for fitting out 
a privateer i^inst the French, and was said to have been offered 
an honour for this service. Charles also eiqilored die neater region 
of Soho, where his modier’s eldest brother, Thomas Barrow, lodged 
over Manson’s, the bookshop in Gertard Street. To this sick uncki 

* April 23, 1823. * Our Mutual Friend has scenes in Limdiouse. 

* Cutde, Peggotty and the seafaring characters are said to have had didr 
origin in Huflam. 
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the boy became a ‘little companion and nurse’. Throu^ this assoda- 
tion he found material for subsequent Sketches^ notably his uncle’s 
barber, a very old man who talked of Napoleon’s campaigns, and he 
also depicted, on the pattern of Gil Bias’ housekeeper, the deaf old 
woman who waited onMr. Barrow. Miscellaneous reading, too, came 
his way, as Mrs. Manson, widow of the bookseller, let him see the 
Tatkr and Spectator, and lent him Miss Porter’s Scottish Ch^, George 
Colman’s Broad Grins and Holbein’s Donee of Death. \ 

The happiness he derived from these contacts was dimmed by the 
poverty at home. At Midiaelmas 1823 Mrs. Dickens, whp had the 
rather scrambling notion of making money by running a sti^l school 
for the diildren of parents living in the Indies, rented number 4 Gower 
Street, North, in her own name with money said to have been 
guatanteed by Christopher Huffam.* Partly furnishing the house and 
fixing a brass plate upon the door with the words ‘Mrs. Didkens’s 
Establishment’, she caused handbills to be printed for distribution in 
die neighbourhood. Charles and the other children were called on 
to push them into letter-boxes. None of them drew custom and 
no pupil appeared. Her son was to ctystallise the venture in ‘Mrs. 
Micawber’s Boarding Establishment for Young Ladies’. 

Things went so badly that even the well-fingered library of fiction 
had to be taken down from the chiffonier to be sold to a bookseller in 
the Hampstead Road. Possessions other than books went to die 
pawn-shop where Charles was pleased to find that the pawnbroker’s 
assistant liked to listoi to him conjugating Latin verbs and declining 
his musa and dotrunus. One day when things were lookup hopdess 
and arrest for debt unavoidable, James Lamert turned up with an offer 
of employment for Charles. James, having given up his prospective 
commission to a younger brodier, had gone into partnership widi his 
cousin George Lamert who was running Warren’s Blacking Factory 
at Hungerford Stairs near Charing Crass. When he said he could 
give Charles six or seven shillings a week, Mrs. Dickens jumped at the 
offer, and even John Dickens, dearly as he wished son to be 
educated, felt die circumstances to be so desperate that acceptance was 
necessary. This blow fell on Chaiies’s twelfth birthday, Fdmnuy 7, 
1824. So many children were in harness in diose days that Janies 
Lamm may have thou^t he was dohtg die boy a kindness as he 
promised him instruction and a ‘station’, but to die b<^, knowing fafan- 
* Mkhaelnus 1823 to Lady Day 1824 at per annum. 
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self to be ‘of good ability, quick, eager, delicate’, it was a shattnii^ 
blow O) be cast away at such an age widi all early hopes of learning and 
distinction crushed. He describes himself as sunk in ‘a deep sense of 
abandonment*. The worst pang of all was that his parents seemed 
pleased to have him off their hands. With despadr in his heart he 
realised that they frankly welcomed his being entered to servitude. 
He says himself that they could not have appeared more satisfied had 
he had a ‘distinguished career at a grammar-school’ and had qualified 
to go to Cambridge. 

In the fragment of autobiography he dredged out of himself before 
deciding to sublimate his experience in DaviJ Copperfieldht says: 

The blacking warehouse was the last house on the left-hand side 
of the way at old Hungerford Stairs. It was a crazy, tumble-down 
old house, abutting of course, on the river and literally over-run 
with rats. Its wainscotted rooms and its rotten floors and stair-case, 
and the old grey rats swarming down in the cellars, and the sound 
of their squeaking and scuffling coming up the stairs at all times, 
and the dirt and decay of the place rise up visibly before me. 

As day succeeded day, never to be redeemed, the boy had the sensation 
of being utterly neglected and without hope: 

My whole nature was so penetrated with the grief and humiliation 
of such considerations, that even now, famous and caressed and 
happy, I often forget in my dreams that I have a dear wife and diil- 
dren; even that I am a man; and wander desolately back to dut time 
of my life. 

A fortnight after poor Charles had become a wage-drudge the long- 
expected blow fisll and John Dickens, at die suit of James Karr, was 
arrested for a debt and incarcerated at the Nhushalsea.* His 
entire property was sworn at £,io and Charles had to go before an 
appraiser, ‘near the Obelisk’, to have the clothes on his back and the 
silv» watdi in his pocket valued. Mrs. Dickens in her hand-to- 
moudi feshion still tried to carry on by pawning brooches and spoons, 
but eventually gave up the struggle and, gathering up her brood of 
young chUdren, at Lady Day she also moved into the Idarshalsea. 
The maid who accompanied her found a iod^ng near the gates and 
the femily confessed m each other that they felt more comfortable and 
anmolestd>le there dian they evo’ had at home. 

‘ Copy of r^ter at Ifecord Office. Admitted Friday, Fd>ruary ao, 
1824: dhxhatged llhiy 28, 1824. See Facsimile Dwhmmn^ 1932, p. 227. 
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Charles, bang already employed at Warren’s Blacking Factory, was 
not included in theMarshalsea party but lodged by hismother’sarrange- 
fnt»nr in Little College Street, Camden Town, widi a Mrs. Roylance, 
to become Bunous as Mrs. Pipdiin in Domb^ and Son. At the 
&ctoiy he received a shilling a day on whidi to support himself. The 
weekly pittance did not go far. When he had no money for food he 
‘took a turn in Covent Garden and stared at die pineapples’. [ His work 
was simple; it consisted of tying botdes up neady and sticmng labels 
on to them, a task at which he soon became expeditious. \To begin 
with, the boy walked daily from Camden Town to die Stranq and back 
at night On Sundays he would call at the Royal Academy of ^usic for 
his sister Fanny and take her to spend the day at the MarshalsW which 
lay beyond St Geoige’s Church, Southwark. Camden Town, how- 
ever, soon proved so distant and so unbearably lonely that he got his 
htdier’s consent to move to Lant Street, on the south side of the river, 
the street ‘near Guy’s and handy for me’ in which he was to lodge Bob 
Sawyer. Charles occupied a back attic looking on to ‘the pleasant 
prospect of a timber-yard’ and found the situation ‘a Paradise’. The 
landlord of his lodging had a quiet wife and a lame son. They were 
all very good to him and they live on as the Garland family in The Old 
Curiosi^ Shop. He now breakfasted and supped at the Marshalsea 
and in the evenings explored the creeks and jetties by the river, dis- 
covering all sorts of water-side secrets. Sometimes he went to a 
shabby public-house, the Fox-under-the-Hill, and on the bench there 
would eat his sandwiches and watch its patrons, the coal-heavers, 
dance. At the outside he could not have slept in I^nt Street for more 
than six or seven weeks, but into these weeks was packed a gamut of 
experience. 

Another boy, Robert Browning (just Charles’s age), was also living 
south of the Thames at this time, imbibing a different set of experiences 
in a garden in Camberwell. In this garden was an old laburnum tree, 
the haunt of nightingales, and Robert, as he listened to their song, was 
imbued with a positive conviction that in these birds were reincamated 
die ^irits of two great poets, Keats and Shelley, who had settled in 
leafy Camberwell to sing to the only person in all suburbia who would 
understand their song. Yet another boy (six mondis older than 
Cl^es), an Anglo-Indian boy, William Makqieace Thackeray, was 
livii^nor^ of the river in Cltiswick in die house known in Vani^Fm 
as Miss Pinkmon’s Academy. Both diese b<^ had incomparably 
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better starts in life’s race than Charles Dickens, but in the long run he 
was to out-distance them. 

One of the odd facts of the Marshalsea situation is that all the time 
that John Dickens and family were incarcerated there, they were in 
receipt of over £6 a week income, but made no effort to clear them- 
selves of debt. They had no want of bodily comforts’, and being 
tucked safely away from creditors they felt free from care, and were not 
anxious to be released. Outside agencies, however, were at work to 
return them to normal life. 

When Mrs. William Dickens, John Dickens’s mother, died in April 
1824, her elder son arranged that the funeral service should take place 
at St. George’s Church where she had been married. During retire- 
ment she had lived quietly in London on the interest of her savings 
and the pension granted by the family she had served. On her 
death £,^00 of the £75® invested savings went to William and the 
remainder to John, who had from time to time extracted gifts of money 
from her. William at once paid ^40 into court, for James Karr and 
.thus effected his brother’s discharge from the Marshalsea. 

After an absence of three months, John Dickens resumed work at the 
Navy Pay Office despite the fact that he had from the Marshalsea 
respectfully solicited the Hon. William Huskisson to recommend him 
for a superannuation grant on the grounds of ill-health.* The family, 
like homing pigeons, returned to Camden Town, this time to Little 
College Street. Charles still went daily to the factory, now trans- 
ferred to Chandos Street, but was suddenly withdrawn when his father 
had ‘words* with James Lamert Mrs. Dickens did her best to patch 
the quarrel and get James to take the boy back. ‘I never afterwards 
forgot, I never shall forget, I never can forget that my mother was 
warm for my being sent back’, records Charles. His fadier would 
have none of it, nor hear of his return, and set out to find his son a 
school. By June 1824 the whole family had transferred from Litde 
College Street to 29 (later 13) Johnson Street, Somers Town, a small 
house in an even poorer locality rented in the name of Mrs. Dickens.* 

In due course the case of Mr. John Dickens passed from the hands 
of the Treasurer of the Navy to those of Mr. Croker, Secretary to the 
Admiralty, who had to lay it before the Commissioners and the First 

* He enclosed a medical certificate stating that he had a chrc^c affection 
of the urinary organs. * Tenant from July 1824 to July 1827. 
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Lord, Viscount Melville. Mr. Croker was informed by Mr. Hus- 
kisson^ that John Didcens having taken advantage of the Insolvent 
Debtors Act, could not continue to be employed in the Navy Pay 
Office. In consideration of his twenty years of service and six children 
he would, however, on compassionate grounds, be granted *a retired 
allowance’ of £14^ a year. | 

Bracing himself to meet the fall in income, John Dickms at once 
applied to his brother-in-law, J. H. Barrow, editor of the W/rror of 
Parliament^ for work as a political reporter. He had already dabbled 
in journalism at Chatham, but his proficiency in shordiandV such a 
surprising development that one wonders whether he may ^ot have 
practised it in prison. However it came about, stout, active, anecdotic 
John Dickens, aged forty, by January 1825 was an established parlia- 
mentary reporter for the British Pressy a newspaper with which S. C. 
Hall was connected.^ This enabled him to continue paying fees at 
‘the very superior school’ to which he had entered Charles six months 
previously. The dear boy had had a bad educational break of a year, 
but now he could study as much as he pleased. S. C. Hall, who saw 
him at this time, said he was ‘a handsome lad gleaning intelligence in 
the byeways of the metropolis’. A new life now dawned for Charles 
Dickens. His youth hitherto had been characterised by sharp suffer- 
ing and bitter disappointment. The crumbling of his private world 
had made such terrible inroads into his sensibility diat he buried all 
remembrance of it fathoms deep in his subconsciousness. His own 
children were grown up before he could summon the resolution needed 
to disinter and face up to his own childhood. Delving into a past 
which he had never disclosed even to his wife, he twenty-five years 
later drew from it material for the romanticised autobiography which 
is the distinguishing and touching feature oi David CopperJUld. 

Mr. Jones s Classical and Commercial Academy, otherwise Welling- 
ton House, was situated at the comer Granby Street, Hampstead 
Road. The mbjects taught there were Latin, mathematics, history 
and the hornpipe. For at least two years Charles attended die classes 
ther^ a day-boy, and it is probable diat he woriced there for nine 
monAs more.3 Hedescribed the school later on for 
dwelling q^cially on the pets kept by die bo}^,.who contrived ‘to 


1 Dmmber 1, 1824. 

» Jutw 1B24 to June 1826 
4 October ii, 


* MenmUs of S. C. HaUy p. 456. 
and probably stayed on till April 1827. 
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drill dieir white mice much better dian the master trained the boys’. 
They were very strong in theatricals and mounted small stage-sets for 
themselves. A school-fellow, Owen Thomas, remembered him as a 
healdiy-looking boy with a general air of smartness, but with no thing 
to indicate diat he would ever ’become a literary celebriy’. 

Though there is nothing remarkable to record about die years at 
school, diqr did enable Charles to recover and improve on die teadiing 
^ven him by Mr. Giles at Chatham. Education was almost entirely 
classical in those days and we can form a good notion of what the boy 
studied by glancing at the curriculum of Salem House in David Copper- 
field. The gap in his schooling diat prevented him from competing 
with boys who had had no break in their eduation did not hinder him 
from picking up a great deal of information which he at once put to 
operative use. 

When John Dickens was asked by a prospective employer where his 
son Charles had been educated he replied, ‘Why, indeed sir, (ha! ha!) 
he may be said to have educated himself!’ The high value of that 
form of education is to be found in the quality of observation embodied 
in the thousands of pt^es of Charles Didens’s novek No other 
education could possibly have formed the intellectual background to 
his interpretation of the veiy peculiar England of which he knew the 
under-side, and we may be thiuikful that his knowledge of die upper- 
side was so long deferred as to enable him thoroughly to understand 
the point of view of the disinherit^. 

\^le Charles was still at school his idler’s elder brother, William, 
died suddenly at die age of forty-three, leaving his whole estate of 
£iyoti to be shared, after his wife’s demise,equaliy between his nephews 
and nieces. The prospect of some day becoming owners of capital 
latticed the hearts of Charles and his sister Fanny, who realised only 
too clearly by diis time diat diey could not look to their Rither for 
ah^ng. 



Chapter z 

CLERK AND REPORTER 

These years, the usefuUest of my life. 

CHARLES DICKENS ^ 

O N leaving school just before Easter 1827 Charles Dickms became 
office-boy to Charles Molloy, solicitor, of 6 Symonds tnn.> lie 
could only have been there for six or seven weeks, but it^as long 
enough for him to display his peculiar fearle^ness and his even more 
peculiar faculty of incorporadng the people with whom he came in 
daily contact into the texture of his life. A fellow clerk, Thomas 
Mitton, became his ‘dear Tom’ and first business agent: heeven managed 
to make use of his employer as legal adviser. Remarkable in Charles 
Dickens is a kind of octopus quality of absorbing into himself human 
material of every variety, good, bad, and indifferent. To begin with it 
was an instinctive technique and was developed by d^rees into a 
method which served him very well in writing his novels, and is proof, 
if proof were needed, of the quiddity of his genius. 

By May in this year John Dickens had managed, through his wife’s 
aunt, Mrs. Charlton, who kept a boarding house at 16 Berners Street, 
to obtain for Charles a clerkship in die firm of Ellis and Blackmore, 
solicitors, of i Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn. Edward Blackmore, 
one of the parmers, lodged with Mrs. Charlton, whose son, Thomas, 
was a reporter in Doctors’ Commons. Charles worked for Ellis and 
Blackmore till November 1828, and was paid after the first month 
15s. a week. He lived with his parents at 17 The Polygon, Somers 
Town,a place of tenuous literary affiliations in so ffiras Mary Wollstone- 
craft had died there thirty years earlier In giving birth to the daughter 
who was to many Shelley.^ In his off-time Charles learnt shorthand, 
possibly from his ffither, possibly from his uncle, John Henry Barrow. 
What he calk ‘the intensity’ of his nature prevrated him from doing 
thii^ by halves and dghteen months of persistent application to ‘Mr. 
Gurney’s Half-guinea Brach3^phy’ ^ve him confidence to hand in 

‘ Eater of 4 New Square, Uncoln’s Inn. 

* December 30, i 8 i 4 Cassell’s Old and New London. Dickens housed 
Skimpole in The Polygon. 
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his notice to ElUs and Biadunore in order to join his cousin, Thomas 
Charlton, as a reporter in the Consistory Court of Doctors' Commons. 
It was his intention eventually to follow his &ther to the galley of the 
House of Commons, but as he was sdll very young he had to make do 
for the time being with legal reporting, which gave him opportunity 
to gain speed, self-reliance and experience. In paitnership therefore 
with Thomas Chvlton he rented a box in Doctors' Commons where, 
to begin with, he sat waiting for custom. He also shared in the 
expense of a room or transcribing office* where the longhand copies of 
his notes could be made. 

As he went about he absorbed varied impressions which composed 
themselves into pictures in his mind. Doctors' Commons with its 
many courts and its aloof, robed personnel of doctors and proctors 
struck him strangely, for it had so little relation with the tide of life that 
flowed down Ludgate Hill to the Strand. He was later to describe its 
ways in a 'Sketch', and make j)lay with its activities in David CopperjUld. 
‘\(iiat is a proctor?' David asks Steerforth and is told. 

He is a sort of monkish attorney ... a functionary whose exist- 
ence, in the namral course of things would have terminated about 
two hundred years ago. I can tell you best what he is by telling 
you what Doctors' Commons is. It’s a little out-of-the-way place, 
where they administer what is called ecclesiastical law and play all 
kinds of tricks with obsolete old monsters of Acts of Parliament. . . . 
It’s a place that has an ancient monopoly in suits about people’s wills 
and people’s marriages and disputes among ships and l^ts. 

Doaors’ Commons* lay on the south side of St. Paul’s and was 
approached by a street called ‘Paul’s Chain’. Paul’s Chain led to an 
ar^way which gave on to 'a quiet shady courtyard paved with stone’, 
and frowned upon by old red brick houses. One of its doors, a green- 
baize one studded with brass nails, admitted visitors to the Court of 
Doctors’ Commons, all the other doors were painted in white letters 
with the names of learned civilians. Here the noise of the dty was 
muffled and seemed to melt as if by magic into a softened distance. 
Attadied to Doctors’ Commons were various sinecure appointments 
in the gift of the Lord Chancellor. The poet James Thomson had 

' ; Beil Yard, Paul’s Chain. 

* Doctors’ Commons abolished as such in iSyy whoti its juiisfflction was 
taken over by die new Probate Court. The land on which it stood was 
thensdd. 
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held one of diem, the Secretaryship for Briefs. In these ghosdy 
predncts Dickens became familiar with the many types of legal 
gendemen diat duead the pages of his novels — ^Vholes, Heep, Dodson 
and Fogg. Sampson Brass, Spenlow, Jorkins, Tulkin^iom and the 
test. Asabodyofmendiey were pro^Iy more teal to him dian die 
men of other educated professions — such as medicine or the church. 
Doctors and clergy when they have to be called in to fill up a chink in 
a narrative ate never more dian lay figures. > 

The term Doctors’ Commons covered an a^lomeration of ‘cwrts’ 
using the same premises and die same officials. There was the Qmrt 
of Arches, die provincial court of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose Dean was President of Doctors’ Commons: and there was uie 
Consistory Court, the diocesan court of the Bishop of London, 'in 
which Dickens diose to work. There was the Prerogative Court 
dealing with testamentary matters in the dioceses: the Prerogative 
Office in which wills were registered and filed, and then the Admiralty 
Court which occasioned David Copperfield’s protest to Steerforth 
that there could be no affinity between ecclesiastical and nautical 
matters and the explanation that there was no affinity, but diat all courts 
were managed and all cases decided by the same set of people. 

You go there one day and find them blundering through the 
nautical terms in Young’s Dictionary and you go there another day 
and find the judge going through evidence respecting a deigyman 
who has misbehaved himself. 

The unfiivourable impression made on Charles Dickens’s mind by 
wandering in and out of courts of law was imparted by him years after 
to Mr. Frederick Pollock:' 

I have tiiat hig^ opinion of the law of En^and generally, which 
one is likely to derive from the impression that it puts all the honest 
men under the diabolical hoo& or all the scoundrds. 

The cases Ctuuies Dickens was called on to rqtort wne heard and 
argued in a large room resembling a dissenters’ diapel. In I?avtJ 
Cofpafidd he describes dm- place in a maimer that presents a lively 
visual imt^ 

The upper part of ^s room was fenced off ftom the res^ and 
diere on the two sides of a raised platform of the horse-shoe num, 

> May a, 187a 
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sitting on easy old-fashioned dining-room chairs, were sundry 
g^tlemen in red gowns and grey wigs, whom I found to be the 
Doctors. Blinking over a little desk like a pulpit desk, in the curve 
of the horse-shoe, was an old gentleman, whom if I had seen him in 
an aviary I should certainly have taken for an owl, but who I learned 
was the presiding judge. In the space within the horse-shoe about 
Ae level of Ae floor, were sundry o Aer gentlemen . . . dressed . . . 
in black gowns with white fur upon them sitting at a long green 
table. 

^e may in this connection remind ourselves that Charles Dickens 
was not alone in his opinion of Ae anachronistic character of Ae Law 
Courts of his day for at the very same time Mr. Macaulay, the nominee 
of Ae East India Company in Ae House of Commons, was charging 
Parliament wiA failing to keep in order the machinery of justice and 
of winking at the tangle of procedures kept up for the good of Ae 
lawyers. 

‘Look,* he said, ‘at Aat series of penal statutes die most bloody 
and Ae most inefficient in the world, at the puerile fictions which 
make every declaration and every plea unintelligible both to the 
plaintiff and the defendant, at tne chaos of precedents, and the 
bottomless pit of Chancery. . . . Place Ae people and Ae Government 
side by sicle and you will see barbarism belongs to the Government, 
civilisation to Ae people.* 

The legal profession, distinguished by its ‘costiveness*, was in no way, 
Macaulay alleged, controlled by Parliament, the reverse in fact being 
true. In his opinion one great reform remained to be satisfied — ^a 
rational system of private law. 

It was into a strange, crabbed, dusty world that Charles Dickens had 
entered himself and in the beginning he had leisure to observe it in all 
its convolutions, for patrons were few and custom ‘wearily uncertain*. 
If not called on by Ae proctors to report, he occupied himself in reading 
or learning parts in plays. Conscious Aat he had a great deal of lee- 
way to make up both ^ucationally and culturally, he secured (on the 
day after he was eighteen)a reader*s ticket for Ae British Museum^ and 
Aere set himself to make good some of Ae gaps in his accomplishment. 
He was extremely Aorough in anything he undertook, ai^ once it 
was discovered by clients how reliable and rapid was the young 
clerk*8 reporting, commissions poured in and in middle life he would 

> February 8, 1830. Vouched for by Mrs. Chadton of 16 Berners Street. 

C 
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sometimes say diat the two years spent in Doctors' Commons were 

‘the usefiillest of my life’. 

The home background although still set in lodging-houses was at 
this time pleasant enough, for his sister Fanny and her musical fnends 
clustered round the piano of an evening. . Charles sang and so did 
John Hullah and J. P. Harley, ex-pupils at the College of Music. Henry 
Austin, an ardst, and Henry Kolle, a calico-printer with a voice,jfonned 
part of the circle. Between them they produced the Covent iCarden 
success of some years earlier, C/ari, the^Maid of Milan^ twth its 
popular song ‘Home, Sweet Home*. \ 

For a time Charles, partly from love of Ae stage and partly with the 
idea of becoming, if other trades failed, a professional actor, spe^t ail 
his spare evenings at the theatre, ‘always studying the bills first, always 
seeing the best plays’, and following Charles Mathews in all his im- 
personations. Prescribing for himself ‘a kind of Hamiltonian system’ 
for learning parts he memorised a good number, took lessons from the 
actor Robert Keeley, and practised at home before a mirror how to 
enter a room, how to sit down on a chair, how to bow. He went so 
far as to apply for an audition to Mathews and to approach the comedian 
George Bardey, manager of Covent Garden. Owing to ‘disfiguring 
illness’, in other words a swollen face, he could not keep his appoint- 
ment with these gentlemen and before he could ask for another, success 
as a political journalist had made a theatrical career out of the question. 
The training for the stage was not wasted, nothing ever was wasted in 
Dickens’s life; he managed to make good use of every experience, and 
the self-assurance acquired in this way stood him in good stead when 
making his debut in the salon of Lady Blessington and in the Holland 
House drcle. 

Henry Kolle, the young man with the voice, idolised Charles and 
insisted, when he engaged himself to Anne, daughter of George Beadnell, 
a bank manager in die dty,* on taking him to the Beadnell home in 
Lombard Street. This was probably the first fiunily drcle to which 
Dickens had been introduced and he enjoyed it, even taking a fancy to 
Mrs. Beadnell, who treated him almost as a servant and addressed him 
as ‘Mr. Dickin’. Anne turned out to be a lute-player and one of diree 
musical sisters, the youngest of whom, Maria, was a harpist. Extremely 

> See Sketches fy *Bo( for skit on rehearsals, 
s Of Smith, Payne, Smidi. 
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pretty, Maria asked nothing better than to flirt with the good-looking, 
charming boy produced by Kolle. No one in the family could regard 
him as a possible suitor, he was just a penniless reporter who could 
laugh and sing; but negligible and innocuous as he appeared to the 
prosperous Beadnells, he fell head and ears in love with their daughter* 
For Maria’s album* Charles constructed an acrostic of die thirteen 
letters of her name, and just adored her ‘every minute, day and night’ 
since the first moment he saw her. Ilis friend, Henry Austin, also 
adored Maria, and painted her and her little brother George in gouache 
as Dido and Ascanius. He did a tinted drawing of her, too, for Charles 
as ‘The Milkmaid’, depicting her under a tree with dangling sun-bonnet 
and bucket at her side. As go-between for letters, Kolle became party 
to the development of a clandestine romance. One assumes there 
must have been the encouragement of a secret engagement for, for 
Maria’s sweet sake, Dickens slaved to raise himself from the rut oi 
family circumstance. He worked harder than ever in Doctors’ Com- 
mons, he read harder than ever in the British Museum, and was lifted 
by his passion for Maria out of black memories of suffering and humilia- 
tion. By this stiff struggle against poverty and obscurity he laid the 
foundation of his future success. 

Maria played with his devotion and extracted all the fun there was to 
be got out of the situation, little knowing that one day she and her pet, 
‘Daphne’, immortalised as ‘Dora’ and ‘Jip’, would wring the heart of 
thousands. The game went on for some two years, but after Henry 
Kolle’s marriage to*Anne, at which Charles was best man, the Beadnell 
parents whisked their youngest daughter off to ‘a finishing establish- 
ment’ in Paris. For Charles, out of sight was not out of memory; 
Maria still ‘pervaded every corner and crevice’ of his mind and this 
love affair went as deep as his blacking factory experience in shaping 
his attitude to life. V 5 ^en Maria spumed his suit, he told her roundly 
that ‘whatever of fancy, romance, passion, aspiration and determina- 
tion belong to me I never have separated and never shall separate from 
that hard-hearted litde woman — ^you’. Again he wrote: 

I can claim for myself and feel that I deserve the merit of having 
ever throughout our intercourse acted fairly, intelligently and 
honourably, under kindness and encouragement one day and a cold 
change of conduct the next. « • • I have ever acted witliout reserve. . . • 


* Maria’s album is preserved in the Huntington Library (U.S.A.}. 
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I have never loved and I never can loveany human creature hteathii^ 

but yourself. 

When he could no longer stand her ridicule, he returned her |»esents 
and set his teeth, determining *to ride on, rou^-shod if need be, 
smooth-shod if that will do, but ride on*. 

In the pages of David Copperfield the story of Charles’s love for 
Maria lives for ever. Twenty years on, Lady Olliffe asked thejfamous 
Mr. Dickens when he was dining with her in Paris whether it wu really 
true that he used to love Maria Beadnell so very, very, vety\much. 
And Mr. Dickens replied that there was no woman in the wond and 
very few men who could ever imagine how much. He paus^ and 
then said redecdvely, ‘Wlien we were Billing off each other I camefrom 
the House of Commons many a night at two or three o’clock in the 
morning only to wander past the place she was asleep in.’ 

Wlien years later Maria dined as a married woman with Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Dickens at Tavistock House she was fat and middle-aged, 
and her host saw fit to turn her into Flora Pinching of Little Dorrit. 
But even the reaiisadon that she was stupid, commonplace and had 
never cared, did not kill within him the image he had once made of her 
because his original percepdon was stored like a sun-picture in his 
mind. 

Charles celebrated his twendeth birthday with a quadrille party. 
His always nomadic parents were at the dme living in fomished lodg- 
ings at 70 Margaret Street.* Tom Beard of die Gallery came to the 
feast and congratulated his friend, who had at last, owing to the ex- 
penditure of his ‘celestial or diabolical energy*, qualified as ‘a first-class 
parliamentary reporter’ and was to join him in the House of Commons 
almost imm^iately. Most cheerhilly Charles reconciled himself to 
forgoing plays, announcing to a friend that he would now have no 
certain night at his disposal. To have qualified for the Gallery at 
twenty was a minor triumph, but could anyone have guessed tliat it 
could be a way of catdiii^ up with those utdmown compedtors in life’s 
race, Robert Browning and William Makepeace Thackoay? Most 
people, it may be assumed, would at this dme have backed both these 
promi^ng young men against an unknown journalist. Prosperous 

> to Norfolk Street, Fitzroy Square, over a grocer’s diop, iSjr; 70 Mar- 
garet Street, Fehuaty tSja; tj Fitzroy Street, July 183a; t8 Bendndc Streep 
ovw an tt^tsterer’s shop, June 1838. 
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Robert Browning with PauJme written and Paracekus planned, and 
Thackeray, a student at the Middle Temple, with a good working 
loiowledge of French and German to his credit and a Wanderjahr be- 
hind him. What had young Mr. Dickens to show against such 
achievemoits.^ 

Jdning die staff of the True Sun (a sevenpenny evening paper owned 
by Murdo Young and edited by Laman Blanchard) on the first day of 
its publication, March 1832, Charles Dickens got to the House of 
Commons just in time to take down the last speeches made during the 
Committee stage of the Reform Bill. 



Chapter 3 
THE GALLERY 

/ waUaw in words. Britcmma, that unfortunate female, is 
alweffs before ttu like a trussed fowl.' skewered through and 
through with office pins and bound hand and foot with red tape. 

I am sufficiently behind the scenes to know the worth of politUal 
life. / am quite an Infidel about it and shall never be convertM. 

'DAVID COPPERFIELd' 

I T has been well said that the Reform debates may be reckoned as the 
first term in the education of most Englishmen in politics. eager 
was the man in the street to read the speeches in full that every morning 
paper engaged at least ten reporters, at a cost of something like £3000 
a year, to satisfy this craving. A sevenpenny newspaper taken twenty 
miles out of London was readily snapped up for a shilling. The thirst 
for political information was really a new thing, so new that up till this 
time no offidal effort had been made to meet the demand, no formal 
permission given to reporters eidier to note down or to publish debates, 
no facilities such as seats or tables provided for their use. This keen 
intelligent group of men were in the House, as it were, on sufferance, 
for many legislators, including of course the Duke of Wellington, 
steadily refused to admit that the people of England had any right, 
through the medium of the press, to know what was said in Parliament. 

The Committee stage of the Reform Bill ended a few days after 
Dickens had begun regular work in the Gallery. Passing its third 
reading on March 23, it was sent up to the Lords on March 26 and read 
there for the second time on April 9 when it was carried by nine votes. 
Lord Grey then moved the adjournment of the debate and fixed May 10 
for further consideration of the BilL This interval was wasted on the 
Lords, who in May 1832 put up as sharp an opposition as they had done 
in October 1831. Lord Grey at once tendered his resignation, whidi 
was accepted by the King. As neither Lord Lyndhurst nor tb: Duke 
of Wellington were able to form an administration and Sir Robert Peel 
rdiised to make himself responsible for an anti-reform cabinet, die 
Kii^ had to recall Lord Grey and consent to grant the measures neces- 
sary for pushing die Bill through, even if it involved tile creaticm of 
peeis. What Macaulay termed *tmr glorious ten days’ was now 
breathtessfy experienced by the menbers of both Houses md by ti» 

23 - 
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ptessmen of die Gaikay. When die Bill dnafly became law it set bells 
ringing and Bags dying throughout the country. 

Qiaries Dickens was neither excited nor impressed by the endiusiasm 
of those who supported reform or the anger of those who opposed it. 
One might be inclined to put this down to ignorance of politics and 
parliamentary history if he had not left behind him die skit on the 
‘Howsa Kummauns* in which the lovely odalisque, ‘Reefawm*, is shown 
as an illusory phantom of delight Instinctively he realised that the 
Bill had changed nothing for the great bulk of the working classes, 
though it certainly had made the State a partnership between two great 
powers instead of the monopoly of one. As Dickens began so he 
ended. After four years’ work in the Gallery, involving as it did an 
intensive political and administrative education, he wholeheartedly 
condemned and despised the activities that went on in what he was apt 
to designate ‘the great dustheap of Westminster’. 

During the first session of the reformed parliament Charles Dickens 
looked down from his Gallery on an assembly that appeared, and in 
fact was, a little older than the average in the unreformed parliament 
Its members worked harder than their predecessors and, in token of 
earnestness, met at noon and seldom rose before midrught A Tory 
Speaker presided in a House in which the Whigs outnumbered the 
Tories by nearly three to one. Among the new &ces he observed was 
that of William Cobbett of the Two-penny Postbags the first journalist 
to sit in the House of Commons. Cobbett took his seat on the 
Treasury bench, anB when gently squeezed from there sat down next to 
Sir Robert Peel on the front Opposition bench, to the amusement of 
his colleagues up above. The leaders of die old parli^ent were 
leaders of the new, beginning with Lord Grey as Prime Minister and 
continuing with the veterans of the Reform debates. Lord Althorp, 
Lord John Russell and Mr. Stanley, vdiose brilliant, nimble powers of 
dialectic had supplied and were still to supply the vigour laddng in his 
colles^ues. Di^ens got to know the look of many famous peq>le as 
they filed from lobby to chamber. Among them were Macaulay, 
Gladstone, Grote, Edward Bulwer, James Silk Buckingham as well as 
O’Conndi and Grattan. If personalities make a good House of 
Commons tiiis should have been a specially remarkable one. 

Dickens was kept hard at work, for it fell to him to r^rt three 
irnprmant measures, die Peace Preservation Bill (Ireland), die Abolition 
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of Slavery (British Colonies) and a measure for die administration of 
British India by which the £^t India Company was turned by diarter 
into a trustee for the Crown. Having resign^ from the True Sun in 
the autumn of 1832, he reported all these debates for a kind of Hansard, 
specialising in exact transcription, called tiie Mirror of Parliament,^ 
The Mirror was produced at 3 Abingdon Street and was both owned 
and edited by his unde, John Henry Barrow.* Charles, it 
now earned frvour with his mother’s family, for we find 
offering him a job and the wife of another uncle paintii^ his 
It was at last recognised that this young nephew was 
encouraged, even to be proud of. John Henry Barrow, author 
Battle ofTalavera, an epic poem, of the type made fashionable by 
and Southey, was well up in Indian affairs and still on the staff of The 
Times, in connection with which he had earned a great reputation at 
the time of the Queen’s Trial. The grey paper covers of his Mirror 
of Parliament, in shape and size like a blue book, contain very well 
printed reports. They are verbally accurate and carefully punctuated 
witii ‘Nol No!’ ‘Slight laughter’ and so on. All this in spite of tiie 
prohibition which still in form existed t^nst the publishing of debates. 
As reward for his consdentious work on the Mirror Charles was often 
invited to accompany his uncle at week-ends to his house at Norwood, 
a house that was to figure as the home of Mr. Spenlow in David Copper- 
field. 

Sixteen years later we find Charles Dickens writing to Tom Beard 
from his fine house in Devonshire Terrace, ‘John Henry Barrow dines 
here next Sunday at half-past five for a quarter to six. Will you come 
and meet the litde man?’* Could the tables of patronage be more 
completely turned? A testimonial to Barrow, which incidentally 
reflect credit on his nephew, was spoken by Gladstone in the House 
of Commons in 1877. He said, ‘At the time of the Reform Bill an 
attempt was made by a gentleman of the name of Barrow to produce 
verbatim rq)orts of the debates in that House. . . . Barrow’s work was 
done in the highest degree of perfection.’* 

In Fdtruaty 1833 Dickens was reportii^ speeches on tiie Sill for tiie 

' Superseded October 1841. 

* J. H. Barrow, member of Gray’s Inn, 1823. Third son of Cbaries 
Burow. Died Stoke Newington, March 30, 1858 (it is said in poverty). 

1 ad B. L. 4 DtttfyNewt, April at, 1877. 
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Suppression of Disturbances in Ireland and curiously enough so 
doing was brought into direct contact with the Chief Secretary himself 
Mr. Stanley. This Coercion Bill had been drafted in Mr. Stanley’s 
office in Dublin and was approved by Lord Grey. It embodied ^ 
usual features proper to sudi measures, including the replacing of trials 
by jury by courts-martial. In ffict it was the application to Leinster 
peasants of the dragooning of the Scottish lowlands under Charles II 
and of the Cevennes under Louis XV, a more severe measure than any 
passed by Tories. It is a tribute both to O’Connell’s eloquence and to 
Dickens’s sensibility that when taking down a speech describing a scene 
at an Irish anti-tithe riot the reporter had to abandon his pencil and 
weep. When moving the second reading of the Bill Mr. Stanley spoke 
at great length. Mirror reporters, working for three-quarters of an 
hour each, were on the job, and Charles Dickens who reported the first 
part of the speech also reported the last part. When it appeared in 
print Mr. Stanley found all except the beginning and the end full of 
mistakes; he therefore requested die editor of the Mirror to send across 
the reporter of the first and last sections to take down the whole speech 
as it was to be printed for circulation in Ireland. Barrow instructed 
John Dickens to fetch Charles up from the country whither he had 
gone for a rest, and dispatched the lad to Carlton House Terrace. 
Shown into a room the tables of which were covered with newspapers, 
young Mr. Dickens awaited the minister who had summoned him. 
Mr. Stanley walked in and eyeing him suspiciously said, 1 beg pardon, 
but I had hoped to see the gentleman who had reported part of my 
speech.’ T am that gentleman,’' said Dickens, reddening. ‘Oh 
indeed,’ responded Mr. Stanley, lookit^ down to conceal a half smile. 
Sir James Graham coming in at this moment, Mr. Stanley began to 
walk up and down the room declaiming his speech. Sir James fol- 
lowed his words witii the newspaper version and occasionally inter- 
vened. The ordeal over, Mr. Stanley wrote a highly complimentary 
note to Barrow tiianking him for sending so smart a stenographer, 
while in the hail his private secretary, Richard Earle, praised Dickens 
to his face. This encouraged him to write to Earle eq>laining that as 
he was entirely tmemploy^ during the recess he would be diankful 
to be recommended as shorthand writer to a Commission or Board. 
First and last tilings sometimes meet 'When dining, as a famous man, 
with Mr. Gladstone many years later, Dickens found lumself in tiie very 
room in wfaidi he had taken down Mr. Stanley’s speedi. The scene 
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bade and he spoke to his host about the hidden^ thereupon 
Lord Derby who was present told his version of the story. Another 
witness to Dickens’s excellence as a reporter is WilUam Harness, who 
says that when Joseph Hume in 1834 complained diat his speeches on 
the Repeal of the Com Laws were not faithfully reported in The Junts^ 
the editor of die Mirror put his young nephew on to him and the dis* 
satisfied member very soon called ‘Peccavi’.* I 

As soon as Mr. Stanley had seen the Coerdon Bill become raw he 
ceased to be Irish Secretary and went to the Colonial Office, wlwre he 
at once framed a Bill for the Abolition of Slavery in the British Colonies, 
a measure certain of success in the reformed House. It was Dickens’s 
duty to record the debates on this measure whidi include die maiden 
speech of Mr. Gladstone, the young hope of the Conservative party, 
whose (fiimily) formnes were partially derived firom Demerara and 
who was forced to his feet when Lord Howick during die course of the 
discussion accused the administrator of the family estates of being a 
’murderer of slaves’. He also reported Bulwer, whose rhetorical 
speech about keeping faith with the negro went down so well with, the 
House drat O’Connell tore his speech-notes in half, saying, 'There is 
nothing to add, the House must divide!’ During the same session 
(1833) Dickens was on duty in the Gallety for the India Act debates 
in wffich Silk Buckingham and Macaulay played so large a part 
Macaulay, who had been brought up by his fadier (at one time Governor 
of Sierra Leone) to respect colour^ people, was all for the equality of 
races and warm-hearted for die employment of natives in official posi- 
tions. WhentheGovemingCorporationofIndiawffiforcedtoabandon 
its commercial monopolies and trading activities and was limited m 
administration and patronage, Macaulay was appointed to die Supreme 
Council of India and went out to work under that ardent refomier. 
Lord William Bentinck, the first Governor-General under the new 
Constitution. Reformers differ from improvers in bdt^ guided by 
fiudi and imagination to the discernment of dui^ possible. Discon- 
nwnt and hope were needed then in full measure if die customs of the 
dwellers in India (even with r^atd to Lord William’s spedal bugbears 
suttee and dniggee) were to be in any degree modified. 

It is important in assessing Dickens’s career to stress the character 
of die education he absorbed while working in the Gallety. There 

* L’Esuange, Idfe of W. HarmUf p. itfp. 
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is too great a tendency amoi^ biographers to regard him in a parocfaud 
way as a man only acquainted with English middle and lower class 
life, who, owing to circumstances, was shut out from the af&irs of 
the great world until die great world, discoverii^ him in his anumngly 
successful books, took him up and made him into an idol. Of course 
we see in reading his novels that he was always emotionalising his 
personal eiqierienoe and dealing widi examples of private su flw ing in 
a way that the humblest understood, but this did not mean that he 
himself was not fully alive to wider social issues. Always anxious diat 
the people, so uninterested in their own interests, should be made aware 
that they were quite needlessly living a disinherited Ufe, he addressed 
himself to the common folk and the generality of the humble. Never 
after his experience in the House of Commons would he have thought 
it worth while to appeal to legislators as such. Conscious of the power 
within him of stirring men to laughter or tears, he knew that if he could 
move them enough they must themselves seek to remedy their con- 
dition. The manner in which he worked on society was almost 
stealthy; it was as if he felt that it would invalidate the magic in his 
books, if it ever became generally known that he was a philanthropist 
at heart working for the abolition of slums, the founding of Ragged 
Schools and die reclaiming of girls from the streets. These activities 
for years remained a secret between himself and Miss Burden Coutts. 
Some native institKt made him wise and caused him to realise that his 
real magic was vested in the wand, Romance, with which he could stir 
men powerfully to achieve their own salvation. 

Impressed by his nephew’s ability and by the testimonials to his 
edidenty furnished by Mr. Stanley and Mr. Hume, John Henry Barrow 
spoke to his friend Payne Collier, dien in charge of parliamentary 
reporting on the Morning Chroniek^ about the young man’s future. 
He called him ‘an extremely dever youth’ and said he would have liked, 
had dme been a vacancy, to get him on to the staff of the Timet. 
Was it possible for Payne Collier to introduce him to the new stock- 
broker proprietor of the Morning Chrormk^ Mr. John Easthcqie? 
Piyne Collier at once adted where the nephew had b^ educated and 
what his record was, for it was more than his place was worth to 

< The Morning ChraucU was established (1769) twenty years before d» 
Timet. It had dedined in circulation and Ea^pe bought it for £17^00 
to turn into a Liberal paper. 
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mommend an unknown person to an employer so irascible and so dis- 
agreeable to employees as to be nicknamed *Blasthope\ The reply he 
received to his question being ambiguous, he said he must see the 
candidate himself. Barrow arranged for them to meet at dinner at his 
house at Norwood. Charles disarmed criticism by chattering merrily 
and, after a good deal of pressure, singing two comic songs. Payne 
Collier was charmed with the young man and readily wrote put an 
introduction to the editor of the Ckronicky John Black, who had been 
commissioned by the new proprietor to look for a staff good enough 
to compete with the Times. Blade had already engaged Eyre Orowe 
as Paris correspondent and George Hogarth as theatrical and musical 
critic. Thackeray had offered himself as sub-editor, but was' not 
wanted, as Payne Collier and Charles Mackay, both of whom had 
greater experience, were preferred before him and later on he was 
engaged by the Times. Tom Beard, one of Black’s parliamentary 
reporters, vouched for his friend, Charles Dickens, as ‘die fastest and 
most accurate man in the Gallery’. This chit in the end got him the 
job. He was engaged at five guineas a week, a salary which (unlike jthat 
of the Mirror) was to be paid session or no session. With this team 
the Morning Chronicle after one year became, according to Charles 
Mackay, the commerdal and literary rival of the Times.^ 

The Morning Chronicle had its office at 332 Strand and John Black 
his private residence above it. The account of Pott and Slurk, the 
Eatanswill editors in Pickmcky may be taken as Edward Sterling rolling 
out thunder from Printing House Square and Black discharging answer- 
ing bolts from the Strand.^ This was in accordance with the Dickens 
method. In the opening chapter of Pickwick a quarrel between the 
founder of the Club and a member called Blotton is recorded. This 
was undoubtedly suggested by a famous House of Commons scene in 
which Brougham and Canning were the chief figures.^ Brougham 
had described Canning’s accession to a divided cabinet as an incredible 
specimen of monstrous trickery for the sak^f obtaining office. Can- 
ning at once interrupted with the words 'That is false!’ The two 
political rivals were about to be committed to die Serjeant-at-Arms 
when Sir Robert Wilson su^ested the explanation that Brougham’s 
offensive words were applied to Canning not in his personal, but in his 
official diaracter. Thirteen years later, when Pickwkk was at the 

< C. Mackay, Through the Long Day, 1887. 

2 T. H. S. Escott, Masters of Journdismy p. i6o. ^ April 17, 1823. 
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hei^t of its renown, Fonblanque, referring to the adroitness with 
whidi die disturbance had been quelled, commoited, ‘In fact Brougham 
and Cannii^ only called each other liars in the Piclcwicktan sense, just 
as in die story Blotton said he had merely considered Mr. Pickwick a 
humbug in die Pidcwickian sense.’ 

We get a further side-light on Dickens at this dme from James 
Grant of the Morning Advertiser . He says that of the eighty or ninety 
men in the Gallery young Dickens not only occupied the highest rank 
for rapidity and accuracy of transcription but that *a more talented 
reporter never sat in the Gallery’. The 'faithful stenographer’ as they 
called him was described as ‘exceedingly reserved in manners, 
courteous, but personally intimate only with Thomas Beard also re- 
porting for the Morning Chronicle' . As soon as Dickens began draw- 
ing his salary from the Ckrorade^ Payne Collier noted a remarkable 
smartening-up of his appearance which made him wonder whether his 
uncle might not have b^ underpa3ring him. The young fellow was 
now to be seen wearing a new hat and a handsome blue cloak with 
black velvet facings ‘which he threw over his shoulders h I'Espagnoli. 

For the Chronicle Dickens was called on to report the debates on die 
Poor Law Bill with its hundred and more clauses on guardians, parishes 
and paupers. It was a racking but deeply interesting spell of duty, a 
duty by execution of which he may be said to have qualified himself 
forcefully to attack the conditions created by the new legislation. 
Critics reviewing Oliver Twist thought it impertinent for a young new 
author to write in this vein, for how rould so young a novelist possibly 
know what he was talking about.^ But then few, if any, critics of that 
day realised in what school ‘Box’ had graduated. 

As the House of Commons was burnt out in October 1834 Dickens 
had the experience of reporting both in die old Chamber and in the 
House of Lords where the Commons were accommodated after the fire. 
He says he wore out his knees by writing on them in die old House and 
wore out his feet in die temporary House by standing to write in ‘a 
preposterous pen where we used to be huddled together like so many 
dieep kq>t in waitii^ say — until the wool-sack mi^t need restufBng’. 

To Dickens the attitude of the House towards common-sense re- 
forms was perfecdy epitomised in die ori^n of die fire that had de- 
stroyed it. Had there been no mania for preserving outworn oistoms 

I August 1834. 
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there would have been no fire. It pleased him to tell the story of how 
in ages past a savage method of keeping accounts, Gusoe-wise on 
notched sticks, was introduced into die Court of Exdiequer. These 
notched sticks were treated by offidals as pillars of the Constitution 
and it was ordained that Exchequer accounts should always be kept on 
splints of elm-wood called ‘tallies’. In the reign of George III some 
revolutionary spirit suggested that the tallies should be replaced by 
accounts kept in pen and ink on paper. A long wrangle ensued ending 
in the abolition of tallies in 1826. Eight years later someone noticed 
an accumulation of splints, some of them worm-eaten and perished, 
and su^ested that they should be disposed of. Instead of being raven 
to the poor as firewood, an order went forth that they were to be 
destroyed ‘privately and confidentially*. Crammed into a stove in the 
House of Lords, they set fire to the panelling and the panelling to the 
House itself. At the height of the blaze a stickler for etiquette and 
precedent presented himself in the shape of Joseph Hume who watched 
the Guards coming in to fight the flames and addressed their com- 
manding officer thus: ‘There ought to be ten pioneers to each regim^t. 
I see only eight. How is this. Lord Hill.^’ Bulwer writing to Lady 
Blessington next day said, ‘Only think of bunting down the two 
Housesl I am so delighted we shall now be able to breathe, I hope! > 
And the moral drawn by Dickens from the occurrence was that ‘all 
obstinate adherence to rubbish which the time has long outlived is 
certain to have in the soul of it more or less what is pernicious and 
destructive and will one day set fire to something or otiier’. 

Rarely did Dickens comment on anything he had seen in the House, 
but a short post-fire account by him of what the place looked like 
appears in a Sketch. He tells of the little stair leading to the ‘first 
gallery ever allocated to reporters’ from whidi a fair view of the House 
could be obtained. As the eyes accustomed tiiemselves to the misty 
atmosphere and tiie glare of &e gas diandeliers, and the eats attun^ 
tiiemselves to tiie confused sound of voiced it might be possible to 
distinguish the words of d« speaker ‘to whom nobody listens’. He 
describes the body of tiie House and tiie ade galleries full of monbets, 
smne witii legs on backs of seats, some with ^«n stretched foil lei^;th, 
all laugjhing, coughit^ oh-ing, groanii^ questioning, in short present- 
ii^ to an onloolmr ‘a con^omeration of no^ and confusion to be met 
^tii in no oti^ place in existence not even exceptii^ Smititik^d on a 
1 Eati of Lytton, Ufi of Edward Bulwer Lyttatf vol. n. p. 
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market-day or a cock-pit in its glory*. Talk of mobs!* said William 
Hazlitt after his year*s experience as a reporter for Morning Chrtmick. 
‘See how few who have distinguish^ themselves in the House of 
Commons have ever done anything else.’ To Carlyle the sight of 
members ‘sitting in their hats and talking to one another* during 
speeches was almost as provoking as it was to Dickens. How was it 
possible to believe^ much less to think, that in the Commons was rooted 
the strength of England and not its weakness? 

Such allusions as Dickens makes in his novels to Parliament and its 
members are not complimentary. In the Sketches we meet Cornelius 
Brook Dingwall, M.P., solemn and portentous, drawing up a Bill for 
the better observance of Easter Monday. In Pickwick the account of 
the Eatanswill election leaves us wiA the impression that parlia- 
mentary government is deep-rooted in stupidity, chicanery and corrup- 
tion. In Nicholas Nicklehy we make acquaintance with Gregsbury, 
M.P., a mere windbag, and in Dombey and Son with Warming Pan 
Adams who is keeping a place warm for a minor. In Hard Times we 
meet Gradgrind, M.P., and in Our Mutual Friend Boots and Brewer. 
Then in Bkak House we are taken to Chesney Wold and shown how 
governments are formed by Lord Boodle with his followers Coodle, 
Doodle and Foodie, or by an opposition under the Right Honourable 
William Bufiy with his letinue of Cufiy, Duffy and Fuffy. No other 
leaders are so much as mentioned. Either the Boodles or the Buifys 
act the play, Administration, and the stage is always reserved for these 
great performers who from time to time address audiences known as 
‘die People* and evoke shouts, choruses and general applause. Nothing 
favourable to the House or its members was ever said or suggested in 
any of the Dickens novels. 

Between sessions Dickens was sent to report speeches by political 
leaders all over the country. For instance, in September 1834 he and 
Tom Beard were ordered to Edinburgh to cover the banquet given to 
Lord Grey on his retirement from office. The young men went by 
sea to Leith and it delighted Dickens to see a bagman on the boat 
reading The Bloomsbury Christening with chuckles of laughter. Nat 
Willis was also in Edinburgh on a similar errand and noted ‘Lord Grey’s 
statesman-Hke head, as it bowed industriously from the platform* and 
die expressitm on Lord Brougham’s ‘ugliest and shrewdest of Imman 
faces*. To the American it was an amusing occasion. 
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The Morna^ Chnmick of Wednesday, September 17, printed a 
bt^t half column from *Our own correspondent', ttescribit^ Edin- 
burgh in festal mood: 

The Earl of Durham is here and the Lord Chancellor arrived at 
three o'dodt this afternoon. ... I obtained a view of the temporary 
banqueting hail (the Grey Pavilion as it is called) this morning. 
It is erecting in m Hi^ School grounds on Calton Hill and . . . 
capable of dining 1300 individuals. The room is square with seven 
entrances: it has no ventiladon. . . . Earl Grey staying with Sir John 
Dalrymple at Oxenford will receive a deputation en route at Dal- 
keith. 1 

The correspondent goes on to tell of the arrival at Dalkeith of tour 
carriages and four escorted by bands, of the stage opposite the church 
where Earl Grey received addresses, of Edinburgh crowds and a 
progress to the Waterloo Hotel where the Guilds met the statesman to 
make him a freeman of the city. 

Didcens waited inside the Grey Pavilion ‘whidi widi chandeliers 
borrowed from die Theatre Royal, armorial designs, gilt laurels /and 
crimson pillars’ had been made to look quite gay. Earl Grey, due to 
arrive at five-diirty, did not come till six. At five-thirty people began 
to consume the food on the tables. Owing to the absence of the Duke 
of Hamilton, Lord Rosebery took die chair and Dickens, pencil poised, 
set himself to report what the big-wigs had to sqt. 

And who amoi^ the distinguished guests gathered in the Grey 
Pavilion that evening could have guessed that an insignificant young 
reporter, at that moment on duty, would in seven years’ time be going 
dmni^ die identical experience of Lord Grey in b^g made a freeman 
of the dty of Edinburgh? 

The Times by its new system of ’extraordinary expresses’, costit^ 
;(]i90 a journey, was able to print, by delaying for four hours the 
publication of ^ paper, a frill report of the speedies on Wednesday, 
Septembor 17. Ihe Mondng ChrmaeU praited die speeches on tte 
day following and the Tunes of Septembw 19 jeered at the editor for 
labeHing his r^ort ’Ey Express*. This was a lesson Didcens did not 
frxget and from henceforth we shall find him too making ufe of ‘extra- 
ordiiiary eiqiresses’. 

In October DSchois tocdc lodgit^ in Cedi Street, Strand, so as to 
be near his new^aper o£ke, and shordy afrsrwai^ moved to 15 
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Buckingham Street in the same neighbourhood. These lodgings were 
so unsatis&ctory that he began to consider taking unfurnished rooms 
and setting up house for himself. Rooms, however, were by no 
means his only worry at this time, as we may gadier from his letters to 
Henry Kolle in which he alludes to his i&^er’s borrowing habits as 
*tfae damnable shadow* cast over his life. The shadow at this time was 
loigthening. To Tom Mitton he wrote, ‘my father went out yesterday 
accompanied by Alfred to endeavour to get some money as Burr 
refused to wait beyond last evening. He sent the boy [Alfred] home 
to say he had been unsuccessful and has not made his appearance all 
night or forwarded a message of any kind.'* Next day the news of 
John Dickens’s arrest by ‘Shaw and Maxwell the quondam wine 
people* reached him, and a much-harassed Charles had to rush off to 
Sloman's sponging-house before taking his turn of duty for the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. In Pickmck we shall find a description of this half- 
way house to prison. Cash had to be foimd at once to provide ‘the 
Governor* wi^ his keep, so Tom Mitton was asked to advance 
against the ‘money order from my French employer* which he encloses.* 
As ‘it had to be assumed that John Dickens would not rejoin his 
fiimily for some time*, a domestic council was called whereat it was 
decided that the family must for the time being disperse. The 
best arrangement Charles could make at the moment was to rent 
cheap lodgings for his mother, sister and the other children and take 
Frederidc under his own wing in the unfurnished rooms he was renting 
at Fumival's Inn. Manfully and cheerfully he shouldered diese heavy 
responsibilities, telling Beard that his salary was ‘completely mortgs^ed 
for wedcs to come* and adding, 1 am determined to see everything in as 
bright a light as possible*. 

This was the first step on the long road of frunily commitments, 
commitments which in the end were to be his spiritual undoing. Just 
because he was open-hearted as well as open-handed and seemed able 
to deal witii difficulties of the kind easily, it became the custom in his 
own frunily, and later on in his wifit's frunily, to expect him to find 
money and appointments for as spindess a set of people as ever bread- 
winner was saddled with. He was too capable, prompt and generous 
in tile blunting not to frdl victim to his own ability in the end. To 
this tiione we shall have to recur. 

Unis it reimn about tiiat frir the first time dnce he had taken to 
* 33. L H.L. * 34 * L KJ- 
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earning his living Charles was short of cash and had to camp s^ 
curtains or crockery in the ‘three-pair-back’ at 1 3 Fumival’s Inn. The 
‘dare’ or house-warming he had meant to give his friends was for the 
time being postponed. In a letter of January 1833 a bleak statement 
lets the curtain down on John Dickens: ‘I have just returned from 
accompanying father to Coldbath Fields’. I 

Shortly after this melancholy outing Charies was ordered to! cover 
the Chelmsford election. It was a joy to get out of London for the 
time being and his spirits rose as he drove himself to Braintree in ^ gig, 

tooling in and out of the banners, drums, conservative embipns, 
horsemen, go-carts, with which every little green was filled as' die 
processions were waiting for Sir John Tyrell and Baring. Every 
time the horse heard a drum he bounced into the hedge on the left 
side of the road and every time I got him out of that he bounded into 
the hedge on the right side . . . with the trifling exception of breaking 
my whip, I flatter myself I did die whole thit^ in something like 
style.* 

A wet week-end at the Black Boy Hotel exhausted his good teniper 
and turned Chelmsford into ‘the dullest and most stupid spot on the 
face of the earth’. 

I can’t get an Athenaam or Liurary Gaiem — no not even a penny 

magazine and here I am on a wet Sunday looking out of a d d 

large bow window at the nun as it &lls into the puddles opposite: 
wondering when it will be dinner-time and cursing my folly in 
having put no books into my portmanteau. The only book I have 
seen here is one that lies upon the so&. It is entitled ‘Field Exer- 
cises and Evolution of the Army by Sir Henry Towers’. I have 
read it through so often that I am sure I could drill a hundred recruits 
from memory. There is not even anjrthing to look at in the place 
except two immense prisons, large enough to hold all the inhabitants 
of the county — ^whom they can nave been built for I can’t ima^ne.* 

Quotations from letters often cause one to (teplore the fact that Didtots 
never kq>t a diary and never described the houses he was entertained 
in nor his meetings with famous people. 

Twice during the year 1833 Dickens went reporting into die west 
country, once in May and once in November, each time to take down 
the speedies of Lord John Russell. In May, on accepting the trfke 

* 39. I. N.I. a 4a I. N.t. 
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of Home Secretary in Lord Melbourne’s government, Lord John had 
to offer himself for re-election in South Devon. The Chromck men, 
Dickens and Tom Beard, set out in tearing spirits and worked in rain 
that lasted through the short campaign. In the castle yard at Exeter 
Lord John made an open-air speech which Dickens took down at full 
speed while friends held a podcet-handkerchief over his notebook to 
keep it dry ‘after the manner of a state canopy in an ecclesiastical pro- 
cession’. By dint of bribing the post-boys ‘tremendously’, he got his 
report to London in time for the Chronicle to print before the Times, 
and as his account was longer and more accurate than that of any other 
London paper it gave great satisfaction. John Black, clapping him on 
the shoulder, told him the whole aff<ur was a complete and signal 
success. The triumphant reporter said the rain had made him deaf 
and had ^ven him rheumatism, that Lord John had been defeated, but 
that all the same he had enjoyed the excitement immensely. 

Lord John Russell being the Government candidate at a by-election 
in Stroud in November 1835, Dickens and Beard took the road to the 
west country again and kept their sub-editor, Thomas Fraser, informed 
what their scheme for transmission was. They had arranged for ‘a 
Horse Express from Marlborough to London to go the whole distance 
at the rate of thirteen miles an hour for six guineas’. If they are as 
fortunate in ‘laying chaise horses’ from Bristol to Marlborough the 
packet should readh town by seven. He and Beard are ‘working 
together shaqtly’ and were expecting to sit up all night. 

As all papers have arranged to leave Bristol the moment Russell 
is down . . . one of us will go to Marlborough in the chaise with one 
Herald man and the other remain at Bristol with the other Herald 
man to conclude die account for the next day. The Times has 
ordered a chaise and four for the whole distance, so there is every 
prospect of beatii^ them hollow.* 

And the result was that the ChromckcovAd print three and a half columns 
of die speech the following morning and this was noted by the Spectator 
as *a fiat*. The occasion coped with was a dinner to Lord John 
Russdl on November 10. In another letter (ante-dated by Forster by 
six months) written from the Bush Inn, Bristol, he stated that a full 
account of da Bath dinner of November 17 should reach die office two 
days later. 


*50. L NX. 
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In the last week of May t83(S he was sent to report O’Connell's 
speech at Ipswich. There he sta3red at the Suffolk Hotel and the whole 
episode is said to be incorporated in Eatanswill, but then die same is 
said of other polidcal qiisodes in which he took part 
The wear and tear of these gallopades caused Dickens to indent for 
broken hats, broken luggage, and damage to dothes from wax candles 
guttering during ttanscripdon en route. He always found hislem- 
ployers 'great gendemen* in meeting his claims. Whenever he arnved 
in London after a reporting tour he would be welcomed by an admupng 
editor in ‘the broadest of Scotch accents from the broadest of] 

He would say 'Dear old Black, my first out and out appreciator. . . )^It 
was John Black that flung the slipper after mel’ 

If Dickens can be said to have had a favourite political hero it would 
be Lord John, for by dint of reporting his speeches both inside and 
outside the House he had conceived a great respect for him. For one 
thing he was a consistent advocate of educational reform and always 
stru^ Dickens as speaking on diis subject with intelligence and con- 
viction. Somewhere they met and talked and a kind of friendship 
was engendered which later on ripened into mutual confidence. One 
night, years later, Dickens dined with Lord John and aired his views 
about Ae Lord’s Day Observance Act, ‘giving diem a little truth about 
Sunday that was like bringing a Sebastopol battery among the polite 
company’. Dickens’s views on Sunday observance had always been 
continental and by now he was convinced that the type of religion to 
which die poor English had been obliged to sacrifice theatre-going and 
much innocent enjoyment must be to say the least of it defective. 
Meyerbeer, another guest, burst out, 'Ah mon ami illustrel que c’est 
noble de vous entendre parler d’haute voix morale k la table d’un 
ministrel’ 

In December J835, while watching a by-election at Kettering, 
Didcens wrote to John Macrone,* If you coi 2 Kl see the beasdy swine 
who wallow in the public-houses down here under the denomination 
of Conservatives, you would renounce your creed for ever’. In dieir 
convivial momoits the people of die place seemed to him 'pofect 
savi^es’. 

If a frweigner wue brought hete a first virit to an Englidi 
town, to form his estimate of the national cfaaracto’, I am quite 

* 57. L MJ. 
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satisfied he would return forthwith to France, and never set foot in 
Finland again. The remark will apply in greater or less degree 
to all {^cultural places durit^ the pendency of an election, but 
beasdy as the electors usually are, these men are superlative black- 
guards. Would you believe that a large body of horsemen mounted 
and armed, who ^loped on a defenceless crowd yesterday, striking 
about them in all directions and protecting a man who codted a 
loaded pistol, were led by clergymen and magistrates?' 

Escaping the mob for an hour or two, he walked up the Boughton 
avenue to inspect the house and pacify his temper. 

The opening by Lord Melbourne of the Licensed Victuallers’ School 
in Kennington was reported by Dickens about a month before he 
accepted the Pickwick contract which brought the end of journalistic 
work in its wake. In June 1836 we find him writing to Macrone: T 
am tired to death to-ni^t, though I have been in bed all day. Mel- 
bourne V. Norton has played the devil with me.’ The reporting of 
this sensational trial was his last job for the Mormng Chronicle. It took 
place in the Court of Common Pleas at Westminster on June 22 (now 
a lawn to the west of Westminster Hall where the statue of Cromwell 
stands) and was tried before Lord Chief Jusdce Tindal. Captain 
Norton, who brought the acdon for criminal conversadon against 
Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister, had as counsel Sir William 
Follett,^and Lord Melbourne’s defence was conducted by the Attorney- 
General, Sir John Campbell. Dickens’s great friend, Serjeant Tal- 
fourd, was in court, having been retained in support of the defendant’s 
counsel. Mrs. Norton made a tensely observed entry on the arm of 
Samuel Rogers. 

The court was packed with men and women of fashion some of 
whom had given five or ten guineas for a seat It was believed that 
cpmpromising letters would be read and the lives of the great exposed 
in all thdr deceit and littleness. It turned out to be a disgusdng case 
based not on Lord Melbourne’s correspondence, but on die evidence 
of servants. Lady Blessington’s comment to Countess Guicdoli is to 
the point: 'Nothing can be more calculated tostrikeat the root of morals 
than die vile sysraoi in England of brining forward discharged ser- 
vants, often of bad diaracter, to g^ve evidence i^nst dieir mistresses’.* 

' Mr. and Mrs. Charles Diekau, p. 44. 

* Solicitor-General in the Ped administradon of 1835. 

3 Letters vf Marfpterite BUstvtgton, vol. u. p. 233. 
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Stories were told of Mrs. Norton panting and powdering herself up to 
receive her lover’s visits at the house with two entrances, one in Bird- 
ragt. Walk and die other in Prince’s Court, of Lord Melbourne’s 
afternoon calls lasting from three to six, of his visits to her bedroom, 
of her disarray, of her visits to him in South Street No odier evidence 
was brought by the plaintiff, and when in cross-examination the wit- 
nesses called were shown to be themselves of low moral character the 
case crumbled. Sir William Follett asked his client whether he had 
ever escorted his wife to Lord Melbourne’s door, and when Captain 
Norton admitted that he had done so, Follett told him it was th^end 
of the action. No wimesses were called for the defence, and the )juiy 
without leaving the court at 11.50 p.m. declared Lord Melbourne 
acquitted of the charges brought against him. The verdict was 
received by the House of Commons that night with acclamation. The 
nauseous and trivial evidence dragged out by the plaintiff’s counsel 
sickens us as no doubt it sickened Dickens, but Lord Melbourne had to 
submit to indecent allegations implying proof of sexual intercourw, 
evidence such as no newspaper ought to have published then and rio 
newspaper would dream of publishing now even were a judge to-day 
to allow such questions in open court. Lord Melbourne, who had 
been Home Secretary in 1833, was Prime Minister by 1836 and there- 
fore excellent quarry for a blackmailer, and it seems clear that Captain 
Norton expected to be bought off with hush money.* 

Just after the trial Dickens wrote to a friend: 

I see a decent prospect of the House being up at last, and I de- 
voutly hope ere next Session I may make some arrangements which 
will render its sittings a matter of indifference to me — as the story- 
books say — for ever after. 

The ‘arrangements’ adumbrated in this letter matured, and in July 
he was in a position to abandon journalism and shake the dust of West- 
minster off his shoes. In taking to reporting as a means of keeping 
himself, Dickens had chosen a job that brought him in touch with a 
great variety of human beings. The legal types he found sympathetic, 
but the pditical or parliamentary types were never congenial. He had 
spent five years in and out of law offices and law courts, and four years 
in and out of the House of Commons and up and down the coimtry 
reporting elections. He made noise of tiuspolitic!de}q)erience. The 

* T. Raikes,/m<nM/, vd. iL p. 387; Jlmu, June 15, 1836. 
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octopus-quality so observable where a legal entourage was concerned 
appeared to desert him, negatived, it would seem, by the make-believe 
atmosphere of politics. To him political life was a sham — to be 
escaped from as soon as might be. Dickens told Mrs. J. T. Fields, 
wife of the Boston publisher, that never since he left the House of 
Commons as a reporter had he entered it again, and that his hatred of 
the falseness of the talk and his horror of the bombastic eloquence he. 
had been obliged to record made it impossible for him ever to go there 
to listen to another speech. 

The father of one of his colleagues on the Morning Chronicle^ William 
Hazlitt,had also served his turn as aYeporter in the House of Commons. 
He too had been repelled by the somnambulism of the proceedings, and 
has left these words on record: 

It may appear at first sight that here are a number of persons got 
together, picked out from the whole nation who can speak at all 
times upon all subjects . . . but the fact is they only repeat the same 
things over and over on the same subjects. . . . Read over the old 
debates, they are mutatis mutandis as those of yesterday. . . . You 
serve an apprenticeship to a want of originality, to a suspension of 
thought and feeling. You are in a go-cart of prejudices, in a 
regularly constructed machine of pretexts and precedents . . . there 
is a House of Commons jargon that must be used by everyone . . . 
you are hemmed in, stifled, pinioned, pressed to death. .• . . Talk of 
mobs! Is there any body or people that has this character in a more 
consummate degree dian the House of Commons.^* 

Dickens gave expression to what he really felt about the House of 
Commons in that strange skit The Thousand and One Humbugs^ 
written in early life and tinkered at, brought up to date and published 
whai Palmerston became Prime Minister. Modelled on the Arabian 
NightSy this burlesque shows a Sultan, Taxedtaurus’ (Fleeced Bull), 
who has been married scores of times and who in so doing has raised 
to the dignity of *Howsa Kummauns" (or Peerless Chatterer) a great 
variety of beautiful women. The result of their promotion was uni- 
formly unfortunate for the Sultan. All proved unfaithful, talkative, 
idle, extravagant, ineflicient and boastful. And so it came about that 
a *Howsa Kummauns* very rarely died a natural death, she was gener- 
ally cut short in some violent manner. The youngest and fairest of 
all the Peerless Chatterers was the lovely ‘Reefawm* (Light of Reason). 

* ffailitds Selecud Essaysy p. 551. 
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Taxedtaums' had looked to her to recompense him for all his many 
disappointments, but she turned out quite as untdiable as her pre- 
decessors. The poor Sultan fell into a profound melancholy and 
ix^ed, ‘Every Howsa Kummauns has deceived me. Every Howsa 
Kummauns is a Humbug. I must slay the present Howsa Kum- 
mauns as I have slain so many others.' His grief so ove powered 
him that he fainted away. At this juncture the glib vizier, 'Ptnoars- 
toon* (or Twirling Weathercock) tried to console him by introducing 
to the harem his lovely daughter ‘Hansardadade*. Preceded by ‘Mista- 
speeka’, the black mute, chief of the Seraglio, she entered the presience^ 
and taking a one-stringed lute sang a lengthy song in prose. Itsyui^ 
port was, T am the recorder of brilliant eloquence, I am the chronicler 
of patriotism, I am the pride of sages, and the joy of nations. The 
continued salvation of die country is owing to what I preserve and 
without it there would be no business done. 

Sweet are the voices of the crow and chough 

And Persia never, never, never can have words enough.’ 

At the conclusion of this delightful strain, the Sultan and the whole 
divan were so faint with rapture that they remained in a comatose state 
for seven hours. 

Dickens in telling The Story of the Talkative Barber pokes fun at all 
the stock performances he had wimessed from the Gallery. The 
barber dances the dance of ‘Mistapit’, sings the song of ‘Mistafoks’ and 
jokes the joke of ‘Jomillah’. He even proceeds to improvise imperti- 
nent verse: 

When Britteen first at Heaven’s command 
Arose from out the azure main 
This was the charter of the land 
And guardian angels sang this strain: 

Singing, as first Lord was a wallerking the Office-garding around 
No end of bom barbers he picked up-nnd found, 

Says he I will load them with silvier and gold, 

For the country’s a.donkey, and as such is sold. 

A significant ligh* thrown on Dickens by this burlesque whidi 
diows that he deliberately preferred to make war on what he conceived 
as shams by appealii^ to the Englishman’s sense of humour radier dban 
to his jud^ent mid deliberative fecultief. And the 4uewd Ameri- 
cans, apptdiendit^ this, were die first to hail him as a reformer who 
hpd d(^ more in Ids short life to better dx ctmdition of die down* 
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trodden than the whole of die House of Commons put togedier. 

It is evident from his letters as well as from this skit that Dickens was 
totally unimpressed by the accomplishments of die Reform Ministiy 
whidi daim^ as its ‘chief glory* the Poor Law, the Poor Law with its 
simple invendon of hiding up poverty and its magic formula *No out- 
door reUeP. How long, he wondered, would the helpless people of 
England put up with the barmeddal feast set before them? In all the 
hundreds of columns transcribed for the Mirror and die Chrmuele, on 
Canada, die West Indies, the Game Laws, Hill Coolies, die Irish 
Qliesdon, Dogcarts and the rest, was there any mendon of die con- 
didon-of-England quesdon? It was plain to him that Parliament, so 
fax as England was concerned, had for decades undertaken die adjust- 
ment of one dung and one alone, itself and its own interests, leaving 
domesdc interests to rub along as best they could. It was high time 
that die do-nothii^-for-the-people routine should be ended, for to 
carry the eighteenth century over into the nineteenth must sooner or 
later provoke a revoludon. 

At die dme Dickens left the Gallery he had not met Carlyle who 
had arrived at similar conclusions by quite different paths. Carlyle 
had welcomed the Reform Bill dll he found it in no way affected the 
existing form of society with its extremes of poverty and wealth. 
Prosperity only made the rich richer and the poor poorer. Hie ‘huge 
damp putrid mass’ remained rotting and would continue to rot if men 
had to depend on an extended suffice to clean it up. There was a 
right way and a wrong way to do things, and it was absurd to suppose 
diat the right way of organising a people could be ascertained by a 
majority of votes any more than could the culdvadon of the soil, die 
of public health or the promodon of public educadon. 

De Quincey draws a disdncdon between the literature of Knowledge 
and the literature of Power. The fimcdon of the first is to teach; t^ 
funcdon of die second is to move. The first appeals to the intdlect 
and the second to the heart and the emodons, and from diis point of 
view it is not the understanding, but die understanding heart diat 
matters. It is not so much die subject in itself that adS^rts us as the 
treatment of it, the charging of it with humanly generated dectrictty. 
No better illustradon of this contendon can be brou^t forward t h a n 
diat of Mrs. Trollope’s novd on the factory child, Michael Anmwmg. 
Informadve, didacdc, derived from official reports and intended to 
influence ojdnion, it neither interested nor moved anyone, whereas die 
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story of the parish boy, Oliver Twist, not only moved every reader, 
but left on their minds an indelible impression. As Didtens's ftiend 
Gilbert 4 Beckett said, ‘There is something feminine about Dickens 
that leads him to the core of the heart of the situation in hand*. 

If it were not for the literature of Power, justice, for example, might 
remain an ideal whereas in a book it may germinate into vitalbing 
acdviQT. The commonest novel, by moving in alliance with human 
fears and hopes, with human instincts of right and wrong, sustains and 
quickens those affections, and working by deep i^endes rescues tnem 
from torpor. Dim in origin, these emotions welled up like hidpen 
springs in Dickens and influenced his whole being as may die forgot^ 
inddents of childhood. 



Chapter 4 

THE UNDERTOW 

The muffled majes^ of mthorslup. 

HENRY JAMES 

I N the professions it is always possible to change roles: a soldier may 
become a company promoter or a lawyer a politician, but in the 
deeper vocadonal life that calls for the emission of power duality is 
abolished, for an artist is inwardly compelled to be true to himself and 
his purpose whatever it may be. Charles Dickens had chosen by 
profession to become a shorthand expert and worked so hard in the 
process that he soon topped the list of political reporters, giving his 
colleagues the impression that his whole mind was set on excelling 
diem. This is the measure of his tremendous will, a will diat seems 
to have operated in retarding his vocational instincts and forcing his 
attention to external achievement For a man whose tendency was to 
emotionalise all experience it must have been a struggle to turn himself 
into the perfect, passionless recorder of other men’s utterances and to 
win commendation for accuracy and speed. 

After working for over a year in the Gallery, Charles Dickens began 
to set dungs down, as they struck lum, in a very simple, handy, even 
ordinary way. Like many of die people who possess in a strong 
degree the story-telling faculty, his work showed a relish for die 
commoner smff of human namre. He called these jottings ‘Sketches’. 
They were to begin with snapshots of actual people and actual 
occurrences, and dien were given die humorous twist which became 
their leading characteristic. Amusing to write, diey made him fbtget 
the drudgery of perpetual shordiand. Many young authors have had 
their first work rqected, so it was without any particular feeling of 
optimism that he pushed one of his ‘Sketches’ anonymously into the 
letter-box of the Monthly Mttga{ine in Johnson’s Courts Fleet Street. 

The Monthly Magcofne or Briush Refflster had just changed owners, 
having been bou^t for £300 by a Captain Holland from South 
Ametica. Only oik numiber had appeared under die new editonihip 
so its files were unUkely to be cluttered up with old manuscripts. On 
Itts way to the House late one afternoon Dickens stepped into Qupman 
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and Hall’s double-fronted shop, i86 Strand, and spent half a crown on 
die December number to find that it contained his ‘Sketch’, A Dinner 
in Poplar Walk. Too excited and upset to feel pleasure in the dis- 
covery, he wrote addng for Mrs. Kolle’s verdict, ‘I am so dreadfully 
nervous diat my hand shakes to such an extent as to prevent my writing 
a word l^;ibly’. \(^di tears in his eyes he walked into Westmimter 
Hall to master his emotion before going into die Gallery. The under- 
tow had made itsdf frit powerfully for die first time, die undertowpat 
was to surge up and sweep away his avocational life. Hugginmhis 
secret from all but die Kolles, he quickly followed up hb first succps 
by pushing six other ‘Sketches’ into die same letter-box, content to be 
for the time bring unprid and unrecognised. He soon made acquaint- 
ance with Captain Holland and found that it was an understood diing 
among writers that contributions to his magazine were never at this 
time paid for. The editor had made it clear to aspirants for fame that 
as he was fresh from the Bolivar campaigns in South America, and had 
no financial reserves, he could only serve youthful authors by ^vihg 
diem a dhance to see themselves in print. If they liked to avail them- 
selves of the publicity he offered, it might advantage them as well as 
the public at large. The authors chose to write for him and Captain 
Holland soon managed to build up a reputation for the magazine and 
was able in the autumn of 183J to sell it at a profit. 

Diricens soon became confident that he could write what people 
wanted to read, but it was not till August 1834 that he ventured to set 
up a second personality and sign himself ‘Boz’, a nickname derived 
from his young adenoidal brother, Augustus, who answered in the 
fiunily to the name of Moses and called himself ‘Boses’. Wh«i he let 
John Black and George Hogarth into his secret, diey at once offered to 
place some ‘Sketches’ in the Morning Ckronicky and on September 26, 
1834, the first of four London Street Shtcies was printed in thrir 
paper. These artides were widely read and attract^ the notice of 
editors on the look-out for new writers. Albany Fonblanque of the 
Exanuner liked than and so did S. C Hall of i 3 aeNewM(mily. Best 
tA alt, \(^iam Jerdan of the Liurary Ga^em approved of thm and at 
tins time a laudatoty rtotioe in the Literary Gazette would sell an edition 
of any botA. It stood alone (1820-40) as the arUter of frnw^ literary 
arul artistic^ till tite Atimaeum under Dilke rose and killed it 

At last Qntks I)ickens could savour the kind of a{^>roval his whole 
bring craved for, reco^tion as an autiior, which was somediii^ very 
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diifiacnt in quality from die kudos attadiing m professional reporting. 
He nov undertook any job of work that mi^t help him to get known 
in the sphere he meant to make his own, writing dramatic critiques for 
plays at die Adelphi and Olympic Theatres, and correcting the proofs 
oijourmes through France and Italy^ to oblige Macrone. Univetsaliy 
obliging and untiring, he did not at first ask for paymoit for his Street 
Sketches in die Morning Chrordcle, but earned merit from his employers 
by throwing diem in for his five^inea wi^e as a reporter. Having, 
however, created a demand for his work he could, when the Evening 
Chrtmiele* was launched under the editorship of Gewge Hogarth, offer 
as one of its regular features Sketches of Londum and thus extract from 
the man^ement another two guineas a week. Some twenty Sketches 
dealing with London were published in this way. He also, as a side- 
line, contributed twelve Scenes and Characters to B^s Life in London 
under the hush-hush name of Tibbs. No one but Robert Smith 
Surtees was doing quite diis sort of work and diere can be no doubt 
that Dickens profited greatly from reading Mr. Jorrocks’s adventures at 
Ramsgate, Heme Bay and other places, which had been coming out in 
the New Sporting Magaiine for three years. They were tedimcally 
&r in advance of anydiing he could at the time accomplish. Surtees, 
however, though he wrote well widiin die compass of the uneducated 
reader, was never a serious competitor widi his younger contemporary, 
partly owing to the feet that his medium of publication circulated 
exduavely in dubs and country house,, partly b^use his preoccupa- 
tion with fidd sports appealed particularly to die ridier sections of 
sodeQ*', and pardy because he left London to live in die nordi of 
Enghfid in 1834. For these reasons, if for no others, die more vulgar 
and universal publid^ of the Sketches was detued to Yosjatmts and 
JolRms. 

In the Gallery it soon leaked out diat die star rqporter, Chatks 
Dideens, was really ‘Boz’ of the Sketches^ and piesendy authors b^an 
to take notice of t^ new recruit to their ranks. Harrison Ainswordi, 
who had read his articles as they came out, was the first profesnonal 
writer to invite him to his house as a fidlow author. Ainswordi was 
seven years older dian Dickens and in a miniature feline way very 
handsome; women called him the Antinous of literature. He had 

I By William Thomson, unde of Mrs. George Hogarth. 

* January 31, 1835. 
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come to London from Mandiester in 1824 to finish his l^al education 
at the Inner Temple. In London he got to know John Ebeis, pub- 
lisher, and manner of Covent Garden, married Fanny Ebers in i8a6 
and began business as a publisher himself. Having brought out a book 
for Mrs. Norton and a cookery manual by Ude, he gave the job ut> and 
sat down at The Elms, Kitbum, to write Roohvood. By diemme 
Dickens got to know him he was separated from his wife and wim his 
litde girls was living with a Mrs. le Touchet and her sister at Kensal 
Lodge, near the scattered village of Willesden. Mrs. le Touchet, a 
hunting woman from Cheshire, used to quiz the Cockney horsen^en 
who visited Ainsworth. Dickens, to avoid her critical eye, would 
mount and dismount out of sight After the sensational success won 
by Rookwood the Lodge became a literary rallying-point with many 
writers flocking to its pleasant Sunday afternoon parties. Ainsworth’s 
publisher was Macrone, a Manxman, with business premises at 3 St 
James’s Square. He and Dickens met one day at the Lodge and took 
a great ^cy to each other. As they walked towards London together 
it pleased Dickens to find that Macrone, too, was bound for Fumival’s 
Inn. Almost at once we find him .volunteering to help Macrone with 
proof; and being told in return that his Sketches were ‘capital value’ 
and ought to be gathered into a volume. It was also suggested that 
Geoige Cruikshank, with whom they had been talking at Kensal 
Lodge, should illustrate the Sketches. This was a highly compliment- 
ary suggestion, for this fine draughtsman and cartoonist had made a 
great name for himself and was twenty years older than Dickens. 
Co-operation with such a distinguished man would certainly insure the 
commercial success of the Sketches. 

John Macrone, whose publishing career was almost as ephemeral as 
Capt^ Holland’s, was a sociable young man of a certain charm who 
borrowed money from his fiancfe, ^phie Sala; to promote his business, 
tiien tiuew her over and married somebody else. At the time Dickens 
made his acquaintance he was handling a book by the American author 
Nat Willis, an amusing fellow commissioned by the New York Mirror 
to report on Europe. Willis, who had reached England on June i, 
18^4, had at onoe begun to pay court to the women writers. Jane 
Porter liked him and Mary Russell Mitford said he was ‘more like 
one of the bat of our Peers’ sons titan a rough republican’. It is no 
wonder tilat he made this silky imfuession as in characta he was scmie- 
tiiing between a dX)tsay and an Oscar Wilde. ToJ. G.Lodchart,f3r 
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whom a 'society reporter was little better than a spy*, he was a bugbear. 
Lot^hart vented his spleen on Willis in the Quarterly by citing him as 
‘an example of a man creeping into your home and before your claret 
is dry upon his lips describing table-talk and guests for an American 
ps^>er’. In spite of J. G.‘s strictures Willis was made welcome by the 
ladies of the greater country houses of England and Scodand, and 
petted to such an extent that, though always maintaining his naldve 
American shrewdness, he became even more dandified and concerted 
than when he arrived. Macrone hobnobbed a good deal with mm 
when he was bringing out his ‘Letters’ and one day offered to take Him 
to see his new friend ‘Boz’, who was the author of some rather clevn 
pictures of London life published from time to time in the Mondng or 
Evam^ Chrordcle. 

It is from Nat Willis that we get a really unaffteted vignette of 
Charles Dickens at this time. Some Dickensians have tried to de- 
molish the story and to pretend Willis never saw him, because it seems 
th^ do not think the account reflects credit on their hero. They are 
die same critics who deny the validi^ of Dickens’s liaison widt Elleq 
Teman, being themselves unable to reconcile it with their preconcep- 
tion of his character. Almost as soon as Dickens had setded into his 
duee-pair-back at Fumival’s Inn,* he received a visit from the American 
EtUratmr^ who described ‘the young paragraphist’ for the benefit of his 
fellow countrymen. He told how Macrone had driven him from St. 
James’s Square to Holbom and had pulled up at the entrance of some 
buildings used for lawyer’s duunbers, not fer from the door of the Bull 
and Mouth Inn. This area is that now covered by the Prudential 
insurance offices, a vast pseudo-Gothic structure of r^ brick wherein, 
under the vaulting on the left of the gateway, a small bust of Dideens 
coawrs. 

hi Dideens’s day it presented a fe$ade of pale brick broken by 
stucco pilasters and cormce built round duee sides of a cour^aid, the 
whole bong known as Fumival’s Inn. After f( 5 llowing Macrone up a 
long fii^t of stairs, Willis found himself udiered into ‘an uncarp^ed 
and bledt-loddt^ room with a ^al table, two or three chdrs and a few 
bodes, a small boy and Mr. Didtmts for ^emtients’. Tltis'tiuee>fair- 
back* was indeed a contrast to his own luxurious apartment in New 
York, whkfa was graced at all seasons by sii^doiS l^hds and hothouse 
dowos. (^tidefy observer glanced noting that even dte 

I January 183$. 
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jouinalist’s dothes betrayed his poverty. As diey entered he was 
dian^g t^idly from a ra^ed office coat to a blue surtout and stood 
'coUarless and buttoned up before them', overpowered, as Willis 
assumed, by the honour of his publisher’s visit. It was, as he said 
afterwards, the strongest instance he had seen of ‘English obsequious- 
ness to employers’. This interpretation of Dickens’s obvious em- 
barrassment was of course nonsense. Dickens was never socially 
embarrassed. Macrone, however, had broken in on him at a bad 
moment, the moment at which he ^ handed over all the cash he could 
raise to his father at Sloman’s sponging-house, the moment in which 
he had resolved to adopt his young brother Frederick, postpone his 
furnishing, and give up all idea of a house-warming. 

As Nat Willis seated himself on one of the two chairs in the room 
he said to himself, ‘My good fellow, if you were in America with that 
fine ftux and your ready quill you would have no need to be con- 
descended to by a publisher.’ Though neither Macrone nor Willis 
knew just why Dickens’s room was so comfordess and his manner so 
constrained, they would have been even more mystified if they could 
have had a pre-view of this same young man in seven years’ time 
installed in a luxury suite in the Tremont Homl at Boston with all the 
distinguished folk of America competing to pay him homage. 

Presendy at Macrone’s instigation Didcens began to assemble his 
Sketches and discuss their publication in volume form. He will 
write as many more as are required to. make a good volume, he can 
describe any^t^ Macrone thinks ou^t to be described. He has 
visited the House of Correction at Coldbath Fields and has be^ed 
Black ‘to get old Alderman Wood’ to take him to Newgate. ... 1 have 
long projected sketching its interior and I diink it would sell extremdy 
welL’ He has memoranda by him for ‘The Cook’s Shop’, ‘Bedlam’, 
‘The Prisoner’s Van’, ‘The Streets — ^Noon and Nig^d, ‘Banking 
Houses’, ‘Covent GaHen’, ‘Hospitals’ and ‘Lodgii^ Houses’. He 
dianks Macrone for his belief that he will write a successftd book and 
^proves his dioioe of Cniikdiank as illustrator. He is still working 
Inud at reporting, as we may see from a note written November 7, 
1835, in wMch he says that he cannot keep his tq^pointment with Cruik- 
dia^ as he 0 off to BristoL He is ^vering with raid and writing by 
candMigjit, die kade will not boil, it is fo ggy , dtere are no cabs on the 
stand, he must shoulder his portmanteau and be off to catch the coadi. 
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On his return he Ibund that though George Hogarth had completed 
his proof-correcting for him, Cruikshank had not yet delivered die 
illustrations. Cruikshank was altogether too dilatory, he told Mac- 
rone, and must be prodded: the list of illustradons and frontispieces 
should be sent to him with all possible dispatch. There seems to have 
been a scramble in getdng the book out, but it was not altogether 
Cruikshank’s i&ult. Dickens found The Visit to Newgau *a very 
difficult subject’; he could not work himself up to the requisite sitdi 
about it, and it was not dll November 20 that he got it off to the printer. 
In December we find him going over Coldbath Fields again in oner 
to put vigour into The House of Correction. Comparing it with 
gate he observed, 'the treadmill will not interest men like the gallotra’. 
Macrone praised his melodramadc sketch The Black Veil, so did 
Ainsworth, and so did another publisher, and this appredadon went to 
fordfy the young author’s belief in ^ creadve dumlty. Private 
interests were constandy impinged on by repordng assignments from 
the Chrotuck. In December he was sent to Hatfield to cover a fire, 
and wridng thence to Catharine Hogarth from the Salisbury Arms, 
says, ‘Here I am waidng undl the remains of the Marchioness of Salis- 
bury are dug from the ruins of her ancestor’s casde. I went over the 
place this morning and shall “flare” briefly in the Chronicle to-morrow.’ 

To Fumival’s Inn soon after Christmas 1835 came a partner of the 
newly-formed publishing firm of Chapman and Hall. It seemed to 
‘Boz’ like the visit of an angel, for in young Mr. Hall he recognised the 
man who had two years earlier sold him the copy of the Monthly 
Magafme containing his first printed story. The unforgettable 
moment in which he knew himself, first, last and all the dme, an author, 
came surging back. Mr. Hall explained that he had come on the 
recommendadon of Charles Whitehead, editor of their Library of 
Ficdon, to ask foe more work on the lines alr^y contributed by Mr. 
Dickens to this series, notably The Tugg^s at Bsansgate and A Little 
TaOt about Spring. Mr. Dickens’s heart bounded in his breast and was 
only quietmed by the tuture of the proposals made to him. Tbe new 
series were to be continuous in character. Mr. Hall’s firm could assure 
this condnuity by providing illustradons of a sporting diaracter whidi 
hwouldbebfr.Didcens’stadttolinktogedier. Sport? hfr. Dickens 
jibbed at the word; he knew nothing of sport and ^yway ccmld only 
write on subjects riiosen by himsdf. Ii^. Hall was persuaave; his 
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finn had already published a litde book, the Squib Annual, with plates 
by Seymour, and Seymour would like to do ‘something superior on 
the same line* to illustrate the mishaps and adventures of a band of 
amateur sportsmen who had formed themselves into a Nimrod Club. 
It was not an engaging vista to Mr. Dickens, only the money offered, 
£14 a month plus additional pa3rment on sales, made him so much as 
consider it, but ‘the emolument was too tempting to resist’ and we shall 
presently see the reason for his decision. 

About the same time James Grant, newly made editor of the Monthly 
Magaiine, wrote to ask the price of contributions by Mr. Dickens. 
The author replied that he was pledged to Chapman and Hall for a 
monthly serial, but would write ‘Sketches’ for him at eight guineas a 
sheet This was a moderate charge as Grant knew well, since for 
similar work he was himself getting ten guineas a sheet from Captain 
Marryat of the MetnpoUtan Magaime, and twenty guineas a sheet from 
the Penny Cyelopae£a. Moderate as the fee demanded was, the pro- 
prietors, rather to Grant’s annoyance, refused to sanction the outlay. 
He thought it extremely short-sighted of them. 

As the time for launching his first book drew near Dickens began to 
worry about publicity. How soon can he count on Macrone for send- 
ing first advertisements to the Chromchi ‘I can hardly begin to puff 
it till then.’ But when it actually comes to drafting a notice of the 
Sketches, it turned itself into a modest little paragraph, for, like every 
other artist invited to praise his own work, he shied off doing it, plead- 
ing, ‘I really cannot do tremoidous puffing of myself’. Two days later 
we find him condoling with ‘poor Macrone’ on the death of his baby, 
and a week later again trying to get Cruikshank to hand in his last 
illustration. *1110 book appeared on Didtens’s twenty-fourth birth- 
day: its full title was Sketches by Boi. Illustrative of Every Day Life 
and Every Dry Peopled 

Hie reviews caused the audior’s heart to flutter. George Hogarth, 
who had corrected the proofs, likened his style to that of Washington 
Irving ‘in his happiest hours’, tmd said that the most remarkable sketdi 
in the volume The Visit to Newgate, was reminiscent of Victor Hugo’s 
Dernier Jour d^wt Condamni, thus in a skilful way setting Dickens in 
the gallety of great contemporaries. The Liurary Gaqeue praised the 
book, so did the Sadrist and die Athenaeum, John Forster reviewed 
it in the Examiner, and die Sun, Sundty Times and Sunday Herald 

’ a vols. duodedmo at one guinea. Fdiruary 183& 
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noticed it favourably. It was particularly gratifying to the author that 

the Morning Post ^ould commend it under ‘literature*. 

A copy was sent to Lord Stanley, who had been one of the first to 
recognise how unusual were Didkens’s capacity and intelligence. 
Reminding him of the report he had taken down from his own mouth 
on tite Irish Disturbances Bill, the author humbly placed the Sketches at 
his feet, begging him to accept the volume as a mark of admiration. 
Thomas Noon Talfourd also received a copy of the book. 

Dickens had first met Serjeant Talfourd when he was law tepoWr 
for the Titnes and in 1835 had watched him take his seat as mem^ 
for his native town of Reading. He was extremely lucky to have 
friendship, for everyone of the date testifies to Talfourd’s diarm, 
sincerity and generosity and to his desire to do right before God and 
man. He had a special weakness for writers and therefore took 
Charles Dickens under his wing socially, introducing him both to 
Lady Blessington and Lady Holland, and engineering his early elec- 
tion to the Athenaeum. Talfourd’s derk used to say that half Ms time 
was employed in preventing the Serjeant from giving away the hat off 
his head or the watch from his pocket Author of The Memoriak of 
Lamby he made a hobby of play writing. Miss Mitford, who thought 
his talk ‘dazzling*, one day took Byron’s friend, William Harness, to 
listen to it The derg}rman was amused by the talk but even more 
^used to find that Mr. and Mrs. Talfourd’s devotion to cats was such 
that they sat at dinner each with a cat on their knees. 

Everyone with any literary pretentions wrote plays at this time just 
as in Scott’s day everyone wrote ballads, and Talfourd had Ion and The 
Athenian Captive (of which he was very vain) to his credit Bulwer had 
written RicheUeu, Browning Straffordy Miss Mitford Rien^i and Otto of 
Wiudsbaeh. Macready, to whom most of tiiese dramas were sul^ 
mined, tised to groan at the time he was forced to spend on ‘the un- 
profitable labour* of reading them. An entry in his diary in May 1835 
complains of being ‘reduced to despair* by thi^ acts of a play by his 
dear fiiend, Agnes Strickland.. Even when he did li^t on sometiiing 
actable he had to doctor it into acting shape. Iliis process was not 
popular witii authors, /on was one of the plays flaade over in tins way. 
Miss Mitfotd tdls tint she was stayir^ wi& ^ Talfourds for the first 
nig^ at Drury Lam. It happen^ to follow a fifiy-night run of ha 
own Rien^ To Tdfourd's annoyance /on got a bad notice in the 
TimeSf and tidien his guest tried to console him by saying tint if the 
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same strictures had been made upon Rknii she would not have minded, 
exclaimed ‘Your “ inde^l 

very different*' Ion in the end turned out a box office success and Miss 
Mitford, who could on occasion be as tart as Macready, says that it quite 
turned Talfourd's head and indeed he gloated over it for the rest of his 
life. One summer evenit^ at Broadstairs years later Dickens and 
Rogers were talking togedier and Dickens remarked, ‘We shall have 
Talfourd here to-ni^t’ Rogers asked, ‘Why.> Is he here?’ to which 
Dickens replied, *Ion is to be acted at Margate and he is never absent 
from any of its representadons.* 

We shall meet Talfourd at book dinners and over the copyright bill, 
but to clinch the impression diat he was a good friend to Charles 
Dickens in early days it may be well here to quote Dickens’s words 
spoken at the time of his death in 1854: 

The hand diat lays dus poor flower on his grave was a mere boy’s 
when he first clasped it — ^newly come from the work in which he 
himself had begun life — and little used to the plough it has followed 
since — obscure enough with much to correct and learn. Each of 
its successive tasks through many intervening years has been cheered 
by his wannest interest and the fnendship men begun ripened to 
maturity in the passage of time. 

Another man who tuitis up in Dickens’s life at this time is Edward 
Marloribanks, a paitner in Coutts’s about whose relationship with 
Didtens little has been recorded except that it was to him that Dickens 
applied for letters of credit to the United States. Marjoribanks, how- 
ever, proved a very important factor in Dickens’s life, for it was he 
who invited the young author to dinner late in 18351 to meet Miss 
Angela Burden, so soon to be known to die world as Miss Burden 
Courts, the great heiress. 

Angela was die fifth daughter of Sir Francis Burden, member for 
Westminster, a girl who had been brought up in the society of Rogers, 
Moore and Disraeli at home, and abroad had studied under foreign 
masters and had met leaders of advanced opinion on die continent 
Ei^ to learn and eager to meet rising audiors and philanthropists, she 
never till the end of her long life considered her education completed. 
Of his first meetii^ with Miss Burden Dickens wrote, ‘It must have 
been on a Friday, for I was born on a Friday and never began a bo<^ 
or began aiydiing oi interest to me or done anjrthing of importance to 
* Zetttn of Charles Dickens to Baroness Bur Jett Coasts, p. sjt 
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me, but it was on a Friday*. Angela Burden, a demure slip of a girl 
wi^ deep-set eyes, was twenty-tme at the time $1k met Qarles Didken^ 
and he was twenty-three; they took to each other at once. In a flash 
there was established between them a profound and faithful friendriiip 
that manifested itself in a life-long correspondence. Dickens's under- 
standing of her and her at first romantic idealisation of him may have 
contributed to her decision not to marry till she was an old woman. 
Though no touch of sentiment has been allowed to seep into the 
selection of letters published, there is evidence that for many years 
she relied on him for advice in personal matters and for guidana in 
the direction of her often original and immense bene&ctions. Widi 
Charles Dickens she planned to reclaim slums, to rescue girls from a 
life of shame, to educate children, and to humanise the lives of those 
degraded by grinding poverty. In Angela Burdett Charles Dickens 
recognised a heart aflame with indignation against existing social con- 
ditions. As a natural humanitarian she found in Dickens her comple- 
mentary seif and a genius who, though she had no inkling of it, had in 
his own soul experienced the searing fate of the social outcast. > 



Chapur 5 

MARRIAGE AND OTHER MATTERS 

Life is aU a variorum. 

ROBERT BURNS 

T O tty and understand howa sensidve human being comes to respond 
to the promptings of a mercurial and complex nature is in itself 
intensely interesting. Charles Dickens, almost over-eager to lead a 
completely adult life, marry, and set up a family, being cast adrift by 
his first love, fell easily into the company of a circle of sisters, the 
daughters of George Hogarth, with whom he came in daily contact on 
the Chronicle. Only one of the Miss Hogarths was old enough to be 
marriageable and to her he paid his court. Three of these young 
ladies were as alike as chesmuts; diey were small, sweet, and pretty in a 
general rather characterless way. So unindividualised were they that 
when Dickens came to feel he could love every one of them in turn, 
one is not at all surprised. On becoming engaged to Catharine 
Hogarth, or ‘Kate* as he called her, he ordered as betrothal gift a 
miniature of himself by Rose Drummond> and, in order to see as mudi 
as possible of his future wife’s relations, took rooms at Selwood Place 
close to i8 York Place, Fulham Road, where the Hogarths had their 
home, and startled thra all by appearing, dressed as a sailor, outside 
thdr window dancing a hornpipe with immense gusto, an accomplish- 
ment acquired at Wellington House. George Hogarth was an Edin- 
burg man, a Writer to the Signet, who had what, even by Victorian 
standards, would be called ‘a long f^ily* comprising fourteen diildren. 
Mrs. Hogardi and the elder girls spoke with a Scotch accent. Durit^ 
a discussion on Eve in the Garden of Eden his daughter Catharine is 
reported to have said, ‘Eh, mon, it would be nae temptation to me to 
gae tiiuiii^ about a gairden stark naked ating green apples.* 

Catharine has been described by a woman friend as pretty, plump 
and fresh-Gobured with ‘the large heavy-lidded blue eyes so mudi 
admited by men*. A sli^tly retroussi nose, good forehead, red rose- 
bud moudi and recethng dun completed a physiognomy which was 

’ Rose Drummond, said to be the original for Miss La Creevy in 

Ifkkidy. 
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animated from time to time by a sweet smile. Daniel Madise^ who 
was in love with her as a ^rl, painted a duoming portrait before mar- 
riage and made two pictures of her as a married woman at the of 
twenty-six and thirty years. 

Quiet, silent and unenterprising, Catharine had dull fiiends, and as 
she never developed the sodal ^t of discriminating betweot one 
person and another essential to in^ligent intercourse^ she was| in- 
capable later on of playii^ her part as celebrity’s wife. None of tl^ 
things seemed to matter at the time she married, tbot^ in the long^ 
her inadequacy in these respects became a kind of grievance. Gh^es 
was not unduly worried by her petsistentiy low spirits, for the warn 
welcome extended to him by the entire femily more tiiw made up for 
any coolness on her part at this time. It seems improbable that she 
was ever really in love, for there is no sign in her of the /fen proper to 
young persons in that state. Early in the engagement, which lasted for 
about a year, the lover wrote, after spending an evening in her company: 

My dear Catharine, 

It is with the greatest pain that I sit down before I go to bed 
to-night, to say one word which can bear the appearance of unkind- 
ness or reproach; But I owe a duty to myself as well as to you, and 
as I am wild enough to think that an et^^^ement of even tiiree 
weeks might pass without any such display as you have fevoured me 
with twice already, I am the mote strongly induced to disdia^ it. 

The sudden and uncalled for coldness with which you treatra me 
before I left last night surprised and deeply hurt me — surprised 
because I could not have believed that such sullen and in£bdble 
obstinacy could exist in die breast of any girl in vdiose heart love 
had found a place; and hurt me because I feel for you fer mote than 
I have ever professed, and feel a slight from you more than I can tdl.‘ 

Kate must often have suffered from depression for we find him writing, 
1 hope you will not get low again’ and ‘you are in better spirits than 
yesterday 1 hope?’ Charles had spirits enou^ for two, kit it was 
uphill work mating this lethar^c, unimag^tiife girl understand just 
how hard he was working and how anxious he was to make dieir future 
secure. 'You know that my composition is peculiar . . . and that I 
never can write till I have got my steam up or . . . until Ihave become 
so exdted tiith my subject tint 1 cannot have o£’ Hfe ‘dearest 
Mouse’ and ‘dearest Life’ is exacting and seems incapable of under- 
statufing the chums etf his profession. One he writes duu he 
* W. Dexter, Mr. and Mrs. Ckarlss DMasru^ p. i. 
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must stay at home, he has not produced sufficient copy to jusdfy 
in going out. Tf die representations I have so often made to you, be 
not sufficient to keep you in good humour . . . why then my dear you 
most be out of humour, and there is no help for it' These words, 
written diree wedcs before die marri^e day, diow that Kate had learnt 
nothing diuing dieir lor^ engi^ement 

Qiarles had formed for himself an ideal picture of home, of a fireside 
presided over by a kind and gentle wife, and he dianks God for the 
many opportunities he will have in the future of showing Kate how 
unjusdy she had judged him, and of convindng her that his pursuits 
and labours were not selfish and that her advancement and bappiiwsa 
was the mainspring of them all. When Kate complained of her health 
he almost snapped, 1 hope your cold is better and that you have no 
other complaint bodily or mental ’. Surely it should have been proof 
of devotion enough that her lover should sit vnth her daily when die 
took the scarlet fever though he fully believed he could not escape 
catching it from her, but it was litde to her credit that she should have 
let him run so grave a risk. In writing of Dickens some authors have 
accounted for the final break in the marriage by saying tiiat he married 
in haste, but, as his letters show, he did not marry in haste. He 
married after a most deliberate and long-drawn courtship. 

As soon as his earnings warranted it, Qiarles Dickens applied for a 
special marriage licence which, as every reader of Pickwick knows, was 
to be obtained from tii^ Vicar-Generars office in Doctors’ Commons. 
It consisted of a highly Battering address on parchment from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to his ’trusty and well-beloved Charles 
Huffam Dickens and Catiuuine Hogarth’ enabling them to be married 
at any time or place without banns. Lord Byron in his day had made 
use of a similar licence in order to avoid a ffishionable wedding. The 
ceronony was fixed for Easter at the vast new parish church of St. 
Luke, Chelsea. The bridegroom had asked Macrone to be his best 
man, but this was disallowed by the ladies as he was not a bachdcu:. 
In die end Tom Beard took his place. A fitintly literary flavour 
might have been imparted to the occasicm had diey beat married by 
the rector, Mr. Kingsi^ (hither of Charles), but it was the curate who 
made them man and wife. 

Two days befordiand Dickens wrote to his unde Thomas Barrow 
informing diat ’the great success of Ids iww book’ 

enables him ’to settle at an earlier period’ than he had anddpat^ arid 
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that his ‘marriage to hfiss Hogarth, daughter of the audior of the 
celebrated work on muric and intimate friend of Sir Writer Scott”, had 
been fixed ‘for midday Saturday the and of April”. We note diat the 
cultural aspect of the connection is stressed as if it must impress his 
unde favourably. He would, of course, have liked to introduce his 
wife to his unde, but how could he ‘married or single visit a relation”s 
house from whidi his father is exduded”? He continues: j 

I should be more happy than I could possibly express if you ^i^ld 
place it in my power to know you once again on those tenm of 
intimacy and friendship I so sincerely desire, I hope you willmot 
misunderstand my meaning. I do not ask you — should concave 
that I lowered and disgraced myself if I did — to alter your de^r- 
mination. I might think tiiat time mi^t have softened ^ deter> 
mined animosity. ... I do not presume to arraign your dedsion. 
Nothing that has occurred to me in my life has given me greater 
pain than thus denying myself the sodety of yourself and aunt* 

This letter serves to show that John Dickens was still on the Barrow 
black list It is possible that he had borrowed money from them aqd 
had never repaid the loatt 

The first number of Pickwick was published on March yt and by the 
evening of April 2 Charles and Kate had arrived at the little slatted 
house in Ch^ near his dream dty of Rochester. The honeymoon 
lasted a week, and Dickens, vdio did not cate about die country for its 
own sake and had never had a complete holiday before, was restless. 
He did his best to amuse Kate by turning a ‘Sketch’ into a play and 
devisit^ a burletta, but he was glad to get back to Furnivri’s Inn, glad 
to be^n work on the second number of Pickwick and et^er to see how 
Robert Seymour’s illustrations were turning out. Tom Beard riiowed 
him some of the reviews of the first number: th^ were ndther fiatter- 
ing nor encouragir^ in spite of the fret that the Pkkmck Papers were 
in every way an advance on the Sketches, Cottfidence in wielding 
words and characters now enabled dirir autiior to produce effKts 
extraordinary richness and variety. He is sure of his power of difier- 
entiation and is not afraid of handlit^ at the same time several people 
of a kind and in tlw shortest time individualising them. Take Mrs. 
BardeU,for example, and her two cronies sitting down to a cosy evening 
over ‘pettitoes «)d toasted cheese”, or Bob Sawyer entertainii^ his 
stiulait friends in Lant Street, scenes ti»t go easBy. Didtens has be* 

* tiS. L MX. 
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come a master of men and can get their common comfort and their fun 
down on to paper, portraying the kind of enjoym«it and humour that 
will warm the coddes of all hearts. Not, however, till the introduc- 
tion of Sam Weller in the fifth number (August 1836) did the circulation 
leap visibly. Widt Sam Weller, the Sancho Panza to Mr. Pidcwick’s 
Quixote, England took these Papers to her heart for ever. So hu: 
IMckens had not become obviously conscious of a misgjnn. This 
creqn into the textuie of the narrative with the Fleet and die deplor- 
able conditions obtaining there. Indeed the whole book takes on a 
purposeful character after he had experienced a great personal sorrow. 
As a presentation of the day-to-day life of his age Pickwick is perhaps 
Didcens’s greatest achievement 

Robert Seymour’s design for The StroUer's Tale, ‘The Dying 
Clown*, was not to Dickens’s liking, so writing a very polite letter he 
asked him to make another and to bring it completed to Fumival’s Inn 
the following Sunday. He will invite Chapman and Hall to meet him, 
and together, over a ^bss of gre^, they can discuss further illustrations. 
Seymour turned up as requested: the publishers did not Seymour 
had not met Dickens previously and now found himself shaking hands 
with Mrs. Dickens and a young brother of his host As an established 
illustrator, with Figaro in London, Humorous Sketches and die Book of 
Christmas to his credit, he was inclined to stand on his dignity and 
tiiink tiiat he was being treated in an offhand way by a cocky young 
fellow who was presuming to teach him his business. Dickens tried 
to be amiable, but his visitor would insist on pointing out that if there 
were to be no sporting scenes in Pickwick a younger and more adapt- 
able artist would perhaps suit Mr. Dickens better. Seymour was but 
twelve years the senior of the two but spoke as if the disparity in years 
was considerable. Vainly did Dickens try to conciliate him; Seymour 
would have none of it, cut the interview short and left. Two days 
later Ftederidt, newspaper in hand, tapped at lus brother’s door to say 
that Mr. Seymour had b^ found shot in his Islington garden. Itcame 
out later that Seymour, after working at a new design for The StroUer's 
TaU, had committed suicide. Naturally Dickens was shocked by the 
occurrence, but it was not the kind of tragedy that moved him deeply 
and he was too busy finding someone to take Seymour’s place to worry 
over it. John Jadcson, wood engraver working for Chapman and 
Hall, recommended Robert Buss who had 'never had an etching needle 
in hhi hand’, but ^ designs for the third number of Pickwick did not 
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please at all. He could nddier cope widi die philanderii^ of Mr. 
Tnpman nor the cridtet-match at Dingley Dell Cr uilcslanlc then 
recommended John Leech, but he was considered too young, and 
when Thadcetay recommended himself with sample drawings by Mr. 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh tudted under his arm, he also was turned 
down as unsuitable. In the end Hablot Browne, aged twenty,^ was 
produced by Jackson. Dickens took an immediate fanc^ to hi^ he 
became ‘Phiz' of the fourth number and was to prove a most congl^al 
parmer for ‘Boz’. \ 

Work for the Mortmg Chronicle had still to be coped with. A Bill 
for the stricterobservanceof Sunday (sponsored by Sir Andrew Agn^) 
was reported at this time by Dickens. Edward Bulwer spoke most 
strongly against the bill, arguing that there was no warrant for Sab- 
batarianism in Scripture — ^and that it was anti-Christian and anti- 
social. Dickens, very much concerned, and fearful lest the Bill pass 
into law,‘ wrote a pamphlet, Sundry under Three Heads, signing it 
Timothy Sparks.* He dedicated it to the Bishop of London who had 
expatiated on the vicious addiction of the lower classes of society to 
Sunday excursions, thus showing himself like all die members of ^th 
Houses completely out of touch with common life. ‘That your lord- 
ship could ever Ime contemplated Sunday recreations with so much 
horror if you had been at all acquainted witii the wants and necessities 
of the people who indulge in tiiem I cannot imagine possible.’ Sunday, 
he went on to say, has been for many workers a happy day, a day to 
look forward to. ' What was wrong with numerous boats standing at 
river piers to take people out to excursions? Why should they not go 
off eariy with dieir picnic-baskets to Kent and Greenwich, Shooters 
Hill and Twickenham? What was wrong with opening a few cofl^ 
and food stalls to enable them to fill those baskets? Junketings of die 
sort in no way intetfisred with the Sunday observances indulged in by 
die well-to-do. He has himself watched carrii^es with footmen tatde 
iq> before die porticoes of St Martin, St George and St Mar^ddxme: 
he has seen ‘the powdered minions glide along die aisles and place the 
prayer-books in the tight pews’. He has waited finr the carriiges’ 
tetum to pkk up duir smart owners, has observed die carriage steps 
bang pudied up, the carriage doors shul^ and above all studied t^ 
com|>l!^t &oes of the worshippers who drive away migratulating 

* Ejected on third reading by %x votes, 
s Chapnum and Hall, June 1836. 
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diemselves on the excellent example ihqr have set to the lower 
orders. 

Look at this Bill, he says, and see how &r the Bmadcs are prepared 
to go. It proposes penalties for keeping shops open, for travelling on 
steamboats, attending public meetings and hiring carriages. It is an 
egregious specimen of legislative folly. Dickens had always been in 
&vour of openii^ museums and galleries and of playing cricket on 
Sunday afternoons, for what point could there be in making the only 
holiday of the week miserable? 

Now that he had definitely made up his mind to give up die Gallery 
and live by his pen Charles Didtens accepted almost anydiing offered 
to him in the way of work, including a Jime contract from Macrone 
for a novel at £200 to be ready in six months. In August, when the 
Carlton Chrotuck requested him to supply a fortnighdy ‘Sketch* (men- 
tioning, as befitted the Carlton Club, liberal terms), he agreed to do so, 
telling Macrone that the circulation of the Carbon Ckromcb though 
small was ‘all among die nobs* and die nobs were die people who 
bought books. At this moment, too, he was negotiating with Thomas 
Tegg, die well-known Cheapside publisher, for a child*s Christmas 
book to be called Solomon Bdl: the Raree Showman. For this he 
was to be paid £100. It never appeared; possibly he had to cancel it 
when he signed his agreement wi^ Bendey to edit a new magazine. 
On July zj Dickens in a postscript to a letter to Macrone wrote Pick- 
wick Triumphant. The triumph was 90 striking that his publishers 
raised his monthly pay. 

Kate Didtens had been brought up in a musical miSeu and Dickens, 
through his sister Fanny, who was now on the stage, already knew a 
good many singers and actors. We have seen him employing his short 
honeymoon in working for the theatre to amuse Kate, and the result 
was The Strata Gentkmany a stage version of his story 7 %e Great 
fFmgkhay Duel This force was followed up by a burletta. The 
Fillc^ Cofuettesy for which John Hullah supplied the music. lie 
fomily collaborated in trying music and libretto out on Saturday 
evening, July 23, at Futnival*s Inn ‘before a few confidential foiends 
litoary and musical*. Macrone was bidden by Dickens in a dvil 
note: 

I intend reading my opera and trying die music next Saturday 

ev ening at 7 o’dock. M^ Dickens desires me to say that if you 
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will with Mts. Macrone join the fnends who wish to hear it ^e will 
be most happy to see you.* 

The little audience demonstrated its approval and at the end of the 
first act Macrone offered to purchase Ae copyrigh^ Dickens half 
accepted, but on second thoughts wrote: 

Mr. HuUah and I have come to the determinadon of publisUing 
the books of the songs ourselves. Being required only for i|^ 
tribudon in the theatre, they do not require a bookseller’s aid.*\ 

Publicadon of the libretto was left open for the dme being: die mu^c, 
however, was disposed of to Cramers for *a good round sum*. \ 
Mr. and Mrs. Dickens rented a furnished house. Elm Lodge, Peters- 
ham, for August 1 836. There they had the happiness of being visited 
by Braham of die newly-built St. James’s play-house, ’the most splendid 
theatre in Europe*. He brought with him his st^e-manager Harley; 
both were endiusiasdc about the operetta. Harley wrote, ‘It’s a sure 
card: nothii^ wrong there. Bet you ten pounds it runs fifty nights.* 
While at Petersham they were flattered at being approached by Richard 
Bentley, the Savile Row publisher. Bentley offered ‘Boz* £500 for the 
‘endte copyright* of a novel of undetermined dtle and subject without 
any dme limit for delivery. The author jumped at this offer and 
signed a contract* promising to supply a second novel on the same 
terms as the first, just as if his engagement to Macrone of two months 
earlier had entirely slipped his mind. Richard Bendey was on the 
alert for new writers, for he had recendy dissolved partnership with 
Henry Colburn, who was setdng up a rival establishment in Great 
Marltorough Street and drawing away some of his authors. Jealousy 
almost amounting to enmity existed between the two men. When 
Bendey announced that he was about to produce a comic miscellany, 
or rather a magazine of which humour was to be the leading character- 
isdc, Colburn imm^iately countered by schemi^ to produce a similar 
monthly with Theodore Hook, editor of TAe Joker's Magerpne^ in 
control Hook, who was always in finandal straits, accepted the post 
and an advance of salary, but when Colburn changed his mind ^ut 
laundiiitg a new nu^aaine, he told Hook he must work out the advance 
he had reodved on the New MonMy^ an arrsmgement that diluted 
S. C Hall since it relegated him to the posidtut of sub-editor. Hall 
resigned and Hook became editor. Eventually die New Mon^fy was 

74. L MJL . Td. I. N.L. * August za, tiy 6 . 
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sold to Harrison Ainsworth. Bendey meanwhile was completing his 
plans for The Wits' Miscellany^ but who to make editor was the puzzle. 
George Hogarth put forward the name of his son-in-law, “young 
Dickens’, and young Dickens was appointed.* Owing to foe threat 
of Colburn’s competition foe name Wits’ MUeellany was changed to 
Bendas MisceUanyy whereupon Barham of Ingoldsby Legends fame 
exclaimed, ‘But why go to foe other extreme?’ 

When Mr. and Mrs. Dickens took up residence again at Fumival’s 
Inn they invited Mary Hogarth, a pretty diild of sixteen, to live with 
them in their tiny apartment Kate stayed at home a good deal for 
she was expecting a baby at Christmas, so Mary went about every- 
where with Charles. One day he took her to Macrone’s office in St 
James’s Square which was furnished with busts of ‘distinguished men’ 
(including one of Macrone himself and one of John Sadleir, M.P., 
reputed to have been foe model for Mr. Merdle in Little Dorrit). 
These busts had been presented to him by John Strang, foe wine- 
merchant aufoor, who had cultivated his taste by travel in France and 
Italy. Angus Fletcher, foe maker of some of them, was often in foe 
office. Dickens annexed Fletcher at once as a friend and called him 
‘Kindheart’. All foe people with whom Charles brou^t Mary in 
contact took a foncy to the girl whose coy appearance covered a keen 
sense of fon. At New Year 1837 John Strang wrote to Macrone: 

Our acquaintance ‘Boz’ seems also not to be sleeping. His name 
appears to irradiate three publishers lists. How does his pretty little 
sister-in-law get on? She is a sweet interesting creature. I wonder 
some two-legged monster does not carry her off. It might save 
many a yonker losing his night’s rest. 

In looking back on this halcyon autumn Dickens described foe way he 
sat at home working over foe fite ‘among merry banterit^’ and bask- 
it^ in *a sympathy more precious than the applause of foe ^ifoole 
world’. How often he felt like trilling ‘Home sweet home’ as he 
walked about foe streets! 

While ITte Strange Gentknuat and later on The ViUc^e Coquettes 
were in wWfsal, Dickens had to spend a good deal of time in the 
theatre wrestling with rather absurd difficulties such as the objeqtion 
of tile two Mto Smithy who were singing in tiie operetta to ^ im- 
modesty of some of the lines. 

> Editorship offered November 4, 1836. First issue January 2, 1837. 
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A wintst's night has its ddight, 

Well-warmed to bed they go: 

A winter’s day we’re blithe and gay 
Snipe-shooting in the snow 

was somedtit^ diey really could not bring tbemselves to voice. 

If the young ladies are specially horrified at die bate nodtm of 
anyone going to bed, I have no objection to substitute for die 
objectioi^le line, ’Well-warmed to bed thw go*, ‘Around old 
stories go* [wrote Dickens to John HuUah]. But you may respect- 
fully signify to Cramers that I will see them d — before I make 
any fiimer alterations . . . you will see that we ought i^t to emas- 
culate die veiy spirit of the song to suit boarding schools.* 

Madame Sala made such a success of die part of Julia Dobbs and 
The Strange Gentkman ran for so long that the production of I%e 
VUIage Coquettes had to be postponed till December 6. The reviews 
were none too kind. Forster, who was as yet unacquainted with 
Pickens, was depredatory in die Examiner ^ and the Sunday Times, 
Weekly Dispatch and Satirist, ‘all*, as Dickens put it, ‘blow dieir little 
trumpets against unhappy me*. It was suggested that die plays would 
‘blast his reputations as a periodical writer*. Both plays, however, got 
good notices in the Carlton Chronicle; it is just possible that Didcens 
wrote diem himself. Another burletta by ‘Boz* was staged qt the St. 
Jaines*8 Theatre in March 1837, in which Madame Sala and J. P. Harley 
played. Its name was Is She his Wifi? and it may have some beating 
on the tastes and bidterings of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens them- 
selves, since Mr. Lovetown hates the countty with its blooming hedges, 
feathered songsters and such lik^ while Coring area railings, dust- 
man*s bells and pavements. Mrs. Lovetown loves flowers, countty 
walks and the soi^ of birds and is distressed diat her husband should 
yawn widi ennui if taken out of London. The play had but a short 
tun but its copyright was sold to Braham for Dickens lived 

to be ashamed of his early dramatic experiments as we learn from 
Frederick Locker Lampson, who once asked him at Gad’s Hill whether 
he possessed a copy of The Fili^ Coquettes. ‘No,* he retorted; 'if I 
kn^ it was in my house and if I could not get rid of it in any other 
way, I would bum the wii^ of the hoiSb where it was.* 

During the «itumn Didcens made a second contract witii Bentfey. 
He was getting £20 a month for editing die Mis^latey and now was 

* 81. L M.L. 
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to receive an extra £2 for the sixteen pages of original matter he was to 
provide for each number. The agreement ran for twelve months and 
was renewable by Bentley for three years. The copyriglit was to be 
Bendey*s absolutely. To "Boz* this, for-the-time-^ng, satisfactory 
arrangement secured for him nearly ^500 a year which, added to some 
£300 a year for Pickwick^ gave him a feeling of security. In view of 
the eventual estrangement of Bendey and Dickens it is not uninteresting 
to note that at this time Bentley thought so well of his new editor as to 
insist on putting him up for the Garrick Club. And indeed the pub- 
lisher had every reason to be pleased with his choice. 

BeniUy^s Miscellany was from the first a success. At the end of six 
months its editor could announce that he was ‘inundated’ with orders 
and that all looked well for the future. The contributors, most of 
whom were friends of Bentley, were Father Prout, Samuel Lover, 
Theodore Hook, C. Whitehead, Fenimore Cooper, Dr. Maginn, 
Captain Medwin, Morier the author of Hajji Baha^ William Jerdan and 
George Hogarth. It can have required but slight editing and was in 
every sense of the word easy money both for promoters and con- 
tributors. Except for the Dickens serials and Handy Aniy^ little has 
been found worth reprinting. In the original opening of Oliver Twist 
the workhouse in which he was bom was situated in Mudfog; this was 
deleted later. Dickens had begun The Public Life of Ttdrumble^ its 
Mayor, in the second number of the magazine and evidently at one 
moment meant to link Oliver with Mudfog. He also wrote two stray 
chapters, one on * Pantomimes* in which he guys the opening of 
parliament and the other on * Lions* in which he cuts some heavy jokes 
about literary celebrities at parties. 

At last Dickens with over a month assured income felt himself 
justified in giving notice to the Morning Chronicle^ terminating his 
engagement as a parliamentary reporter. Mr. Easthope, the pro- 
prietor, extremely annoyed to receive it, was disposed to suggest that 
his employee was behaving unfairly, for had he not been paid in ad- 
vance to supply weekly Sketches} Nettled, Dickens replied, 1 shall 
return the six guineas with the utmost pleasure’, and then went on to 
say how on many occasions at a sacrifice of health, rest and personal 
comfort, he has done what was always before considered impossible 
and what in all probability will never be accomplished again. He had 
been selected for difficult, harassing duty — ^travelling at a few hours’ 
notice hundreds of miles in the depth of winter — Cleaving hot and 

F 
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crowded rooms to write, die night through, in a close, damp chaise — 
tearing along and copying the most important speeches under every 
possible circumstance of disadvantage and difficulty. He has eclipsed 
other papers again and again, other papers with double the means, 
there is not another newspaper office in London where these services 
have not been watched and appreciated. ‘Instead of an appreciatory 
farewell letter he gets a reminder that he has been overpaid by six 
guineas!** 

Resentment over the behaviour of an employer he hadjserved with 
all his might, made Dickens feel he had been treated like abervant, and 
a dishonest servant at that. It confirmed him in his belief that die rich 
were heartless and had an inveterate tendency to exploit dipse in their 
power. Life certainly taught one lessons. Again he set his teeth and 
determined to ride on. One day he might be able to pa^ Easthope 
back in his own coin. 

He had no time to waste on recrimination, for the Pickwick instal- 
ments had to be produced to time. To Chapman and Hall they 
seemed of unequal merit, and in reply to their complaint that the papers 
were getting a little tedious Dickens replied: 

You may rest assured that the disease has reached its height and 
that it will now take a more favourable turn. I only entreat you 
to recollect two things — first that I hav^ many occupations; and 
secondly that spirits are not to be forced up to Pickwick level every 
day. Although, thank God, I have as few worldly cares as most 
people, you would scarcely believe how often I sit down to begin a 
number and feeling unequal to the task, do what is far better than 
writing under such circumstances — get up and wait till I am. ... If 
I were to live one hundred years and wrote three novels in each I 
should never be so proud of any of them as I am of Pickwick feeling 
as I do that it has made its own way and hoping as I must own I do 
hope, that long after my hand is withered as the pens it held, Pick- 
wick will be found on many a dusty shelf with many a better work.^ 

Charles now had domestic affairs as well as serial instalments to 
worry over. A Christmas baby was expected, and what a first baby 
means to a young couple has to be experienced to be believed. In the 
rather cramped chambers of Furnival’s Inn a son was born on Twelfth 
Night 1837, When the mothers of both parents settled in to preside 
over the birth, Dickens and Mary were obliged to fend for them- 

* 88-9. I. N.L. 
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selves. The ejectment made Charles realise how necessary it was to 
find a house to live in where upheavals of the kind would not be a 
regular feature of family life. After all he and Kate might reasonably 
expect to have a number of children, and a home ought to be a refuge 
in all domestic crises whether of joy or sorrow as well as an inviolable 
workshop for the breadwinner. With his sister-in-law Charles went 
house-hunting and, before getting rid of the Furnival’s Inn chambers, 
took over the lease of a twelve-roomed house in Doughty Street, just 
north of Gray’s Inn, a no-thoroughfare with gates and a liveried 
watchman at either end in which Sydney Smith had lived when chaplain 
at the Foundling Hospital hard by. In great spirits Mr. and Mrs. 
Dickens, the baby and Mary Hogarth moved into this place in April 
1837. Mary helped Kate with the baby, and Charles’s brother 
Frederick, aged sixteen, who was too young to live by himself, was 
also included in the household. Mary seemed to grow more lovable 
and happy every day and certainly showed no symptom of delicacy. 
The little family was thoroughly satisfied and rejoiced at the space and 
convenience of its new home.* 

Charles settled down seriously to work: he was, as we know, writing 
Pichvick and Oliver Twist fortnight and fortnight about. The morn- 
ings he spent in strict solitude in his study overlooking the tiny back 
garden: in the afternoons he went for long walks or, when money 
became more plentiful, hired a horse and rode to Epping Forest, High- 
gate or Richmond. Many people came and went, including Macready 
who had by this time become a close friend. It is from Macready’s 
diary that we see how life went on in Doughty Street. One day he 
went there to meet Cattermole, Browne (‘Phiz’) and Forster and then 
they all went on to see the House of Correction in Coldbath Fields. 
What were they planning in that scene of punishment and why did 
they go straight from there to Newgate.^ In Newgate they saw a man 
with long heavy moustaches reading quietly. Macready gave a start 
and exclaimed, ‘Good God! there’s Wainewright the poisoner!’ 
Another man was pointed out to them who was just about to be hanged 
for rape. These sights did not affect the high spirits of the party, 
who returned to Doughty Street for a jolly dinner at which Harley, 
Hogarth and Maclise’s brother-in-law, Banks, joined them. 

One of the visitors at Doughty Street that summer was young 
George Lewes, ‘a miniature Mirabeau’ to George Eliot, and ‘Ape’ 
* Leased for three years April 3, 1837. 
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Lewes to Carlyle. Didcens had asked him to call as he was pleased 
widi what he had written about Pickwick. It damped Lewes's en- 
thusiasm a little to be set down in a small study with bookshelves 
containing nothing but three-volume novels and books of travel, all 
obvious presentation copies. There were no treasures from die 
bookstall, no pick-ups of any kind. As he observed later, 1 did not 
expect to find a bookworm nor even a student in the marvdlous ‘Boz’, 
but nevertheless the collection of books was a shodc.’ Presendy 
Dickens burst into the room in great spirits and Lew^ confessed 
himself ‘more impressed with Dickens’s fulness of life andjenergy than 
with any sense of distinction’. 

There was nothing Dickens enjoyed more than dispensing hospi- 
tality unless it was taking his ‘petticoats’ to the theatre. Ot^ evening 
some seven or eight weeks after the move to Doughty Stre^ th^ dl 
came home in tearing spirits from the play. Mary’s laugh rippled as 
she tripped upstairs. Bedroom doors were dosed, candles blown out, 
when suddenly Dickens heard a strange choking cry from Mary’s 
room. Running in he found her struggling for breath; Kate joined 
him and Frederick was sent for a doctor. Charles held Mary up in his 
arms, but ndther thedoctor nor any one of them could save the; predous 
life. It was unbelievable and unbearable to Charles that this angd 
should be deprived of breath. In an agony he took the ring from her 
hand and slipped it on his little finger where it remained till his death. 
The shock to Kate brought on a miscarriage and a happy united &mily 
was reduced to mourn the extinguishment of life and hope. It fell to 
Charles to arrange the ‘last dreadful ceremony’ in the new cemetery at 
Kensal Green and to write for little Mary Scott Hogarth (named for Sir 
Walter) a gentle epitaph. 

Young, beautiful, and good, God in His mercy numbered her 
among his angels at die early age of seventeen. 

After die funeral Charles left a note widi Ainsworth beg^g him to 
arrange for a rose tree to be planted on that early grave, and then 
carried Kate off ‘to the country*, to Ctdlins’s Farm, North End. He 
could write no Pickwick that month and no 0/ever Tmstf and Berniks 
Miscellany carried the following notice: 

Since die appearance of die last number of diis work die editor 
has to mourn die sudden death of a very dear young relative to 
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whom he was most afFecdonatdy attached and whose society has 
been for a long time the chief solace of his labours. 

Collins’s Farm, die home of Linnell and the haunt of Blake^ sdll 
stands. To Dickens a country bolt-hole, to us a strangely secluded, 
touching relic of the fifteendi century existing as if by a miracle amidst 
a garrotting crowd of villa-residences. In form it is substantially the 
same as it was five hundted years ago and the grey match-boarded 
walls are well screened from passing eyes. A rickety-looking lean-to 
(a kind of verandah) runs along the front of the house and a huge 
^eny tree has become incorporated in the angle of the buildup. 
Why one should get the sense of great nearness to Dickens in this 
place is a m}rstery; but in walking through the narrow door and up 
die narrow stair to the slanting rooms above he springs to life, as does 
die pursuing grief from which he fled to this refuge.* Here in the 
rickety lean-to he sat with Forster and Maclise and talked and talked 
of Mary. 

Never did Charles lose the sense of grief caused by Mary’s death. 
In all die descriptions of all the deaths in his novels we get reminders 
of his suffering, in Litde Nell, in Paul Dombey, in Rose Maylie, whom 
at the last moment he spared, for how could he let Rose die in May 
when humbler things were glad and gay? May was no time for death; 
graves were for the cheerless winter, shrouds for the old and the 
shrunken. Writing with infinite tenderness he said: 

We need be careful how we deal with those about us, when every 
death carries to some small drcle of survivors thoughts of so mucn 
omitted and so litde done, of so many things forgotten and so many 
more which might have been repaired. 

Hablot Browne helped them through the sad days and persuaded 
them to venture on the continent. They were away under a fortnight, 
but there was time to pilot them to Calais and arrange for a post-coach 
to take diem to Ghent, Brussels and Antwerp. In Brussels Browne 
took them to see his friend, Charles Lever, at that time iqipointed 
physician to the British Legation, but with no licence to practise among 
Bel^ans. This continental trip was a revelation. Charles now knew 

* Die &ct diat this remarkable relic has been preserved at all is due to the 
foreti^t of a distinguished architect who preserved it and some of its land 
from development. 
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that he enjoyed meeting foreigners and the plunge into foreign parts 
woke in him the longing to repeat the experience, a longing that was to 
lead him later on to live abroad for months together. 

By the time he returned home he had, as it were, assimilated Mary’s 
death into his subconsciousness where it lay germinating and enriching 
his imaginative life. Superficially he was able to enjoy himself again, 
as a visit to Broadstairs proves. Broadstairs was a favourite play- 
ground for the theatrical profession. The Macready and Sala families 
went there for summer bathing and Dickens’s great friends, the Smith- 
sons, had arranged to move there during the hot we^er of 1837. 
Charles and Kate dined with them in London on returning from 
abroad, and at the dinner was present a certain ‘Eleanor R* (whom we 
get to know later as Mrs. Christian), the first of the many y^ung women 
over whom Dickens cast a spell. She was fascinated by ‘tl^e power of 
his eyes’; they looked to her warm grey in repose, and they seemed to 
light up with a luminous depth of hue as she watched him. When her 
eyes were ‘released by his eyes’, she began to see him as a whole. His 
get-up she did not like; why should he wear so wide a collar and lapel 
to his surtout.^ w'hy should it be thrown back to give effect to a vast 
expanse of white waistcoat.^ Tlien his drab trousers and his drab 
boots with their black patent toe-caps were dreadful, and the flowing 
locks that emphasised his poetic air were surely an affectation.^ Why 
did he let other guests do the talking and sit apparently abstracted and 
with a rapt preoccupied look.^ Wliy did he make no effort to be 
amusing.^ When ‘Eleanor P.’, got to know this preoccupied look 
better, she knew it meant that he was taking things in ‘most compre- 
hensively’. 

Smithson was a partner of Tom Mitton and one of Dickens’s earliest 
friends. Mrs. Smithson was the sister of T. J. Thompson, another 
early friend whom we shall meet on several interesting occasions. 
Broadstairs that summer was packed with people. The John Dickens’, 
their married daughters and Frederick, were diere. When ‘Eleanor 
P.’ arrived to stay with the Smithsons she met them all: John Dickens 
a cork-like optimist, and jolly Mrs. John Dickens who entered heartily 
into any amusement going. Charles, like one or two other members 
of the family, spoke as if their tongues were too large for their mouths; 
Charles’s speech in especial had a certain thickness in it. It intrigued 
this young woman, though it did not surprise her, to find that bo& the 
Dickens parents stood a little in awe of their eldest son, his moods 
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bong to them so unaccountable. The weather was fine and everyone 
basked on the sands and played absurd games like ‘Animal, Vegetable 
and Mineral’, ^te Dickens would perpetrate terrible puns widi an 
expression of innocence and deprecation. Charles would assume 
disgust, she would pout and he would giggle and altogether they 
behaved like lovers. But this did not prevent him from flirting hard 
with ‘Eleanor P.’ 

The Tivoli Gardens at Broadstairs were a kind of miniature Vaux- 
hall where people listened to concerts and danced in the evenings. 
Eleanor would dance in quadrilles there, but ‘Boz’ stood out, afraid of 
being recognised. One evening he was watching ‘a young Morleena 
Kenwigs’ capering about, when a man, who had been following him, 
took his stand beside him. Lifting his hat Charles said, ‘Are you a 
native of this place, sir?’ ‘No, no sir, I am not,’ replied the stranger. 
‘I beg your pardon, I fancied I could detect broad stares upon your 
flice.’ So much for his professed horror of puns! 

Sheer high spirits inspired Charles to many pranks. Impulsive, 
erratic Angus Fletcher had joined the party and played the fool as well 
as any man. On the pier one evening they railed off a space with long 
benches in which to dance a private quadrille. They called it ‘the 
family pew’. Dickens loved dancing there in the dusk as he escaped 
recognition by gaping holiday makers. For music he blew upon the 
comb to Fletcher’s whistling and this was all the melody they had. 
After dancing they would stroll to the end of the pier to watch the tide 
flooding in. One evening Charles, seemingly bedevilled, flung his 
arm round ‘Eleanor P.’s’ waist and whirled her down the inclined plane 
of the jetty ttiWards a tall upright pole fixed at the extreme end. To 
tills pole he dung with his diseng^ed arm, declaiming theatrically tliat 
he would hold her till the wild waves drowned them both. Eleanor 
stru^led; he held her fast sayii^, ‘Let your mind dwell on the column 
in the Times wherdn will be vividly described the fate of the lovely 
E. P. drowiwd by D. in a fit of dementia. Don’t struggle, poor little 
birdl You are powerless in die daw of such a kite as this, childl’ 
The water plash^ round their knees. ‘My dress! my best dress! my 
only dDc dressl’ screamed Eleanor. ‘Dress,* shouted her captor, ‘talk 
not to me of dress when we already stand on the brink of the ^«at 
mystery. Am I not immolating a brand new pair of patent leathers 
sttil unpaid for? Perish such low>bom thoug^itsl In this hour of 
abandonment to die voice of destiny, shall we be held bade by die 
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puerilities of silken laiment? Shall leather or prunella (whatever that 

may be) stop the bolt of Fate?* * 

At length Eleanor managed to fr^ herself and, Imiving a watery 
trat^ behind her, stumbled up die incline in a dress soaked wdl above 
the knees. Mrs. Smidison in a displeased voice told her to run home 
and change. She was both shot^d and surprised at her guest’s 
hysterical behaviour. 

To P^pvell Bay the same pmiy drove one day in two landaus. 
Charles had bought a sheaf of ballads from a pedlar and insisted on 
shouting dimn all the way there, to the great amusement of die people 
they passed on the road. On another suimy day theyWent sailing 
in a hired boat, and Dickens kept the crew in fits of laughtm by roaring 
‘A reef in your taff-rail! Sheepshank your mizzen! up your 

capstan bar!* In the evenings th^ sometimes acted chafes. For 
Pompadour (pompadore) Dickens, in a wide brimmed hat'pinned up 
at the side wiA a long feather, played Louis XV majestically. At one 
concert they attended, a gendeman sang ‘By die sad sea waves*, finish- 
ing on a high note wi A an embellishing turn. ‘What does that mean.^ 
asked ‘Eleanor P.* Dickens flashed back with, ‘That’s quite the rule in 
music, as well as in accordance with proverbial philosophy. When 
things are at their worst th^ always take a turn.* One day he was 
discussing Childe Harold and took deception to ‘Dazzled and drunk 
with beauty. The heart reels in its fulness* as too su^estive of die 
beverage (gin and water) which sometimes inspired the poet’s high 
flights. The friend to whom he spoke defended the verses, whereupon 
Dickens tossed bade his hair shouting, ‘Stand back, I am suddenly 
seized with the divine afflatus! Don’t disturb me till 1 have ^ven 
birth to my inspired conceptions.* Seizing a penal, he stalked to the 
window and wrote on the white paint of die ^utten 

Lintt to E. P., after Byrmi 

O maiden of the amber-dropping hair 
May I Byronically thy praises utter? 

Drunk with thy beauty, tell me, may I dare 
To ring thy paeans borne upon a shutter? 

Dideens had an odd trick of sucking his thumbs when thinking, and 
of worrying at a lodt of hair with his left hand. As die result of her 
eiqierienoes and of wmdiing him when he was staring with lustreless 


I Teo^le Bar ixxxju 
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eyes at die sea and recc^nising no one, ‘Eleanor P.* became ‘horribfy* 
afiatdofhitn. One day she told him this. ‘Why, diem is nothing to 
be afhdd of about me,’ he protested. ‘Isn’t there?’ she retorted. ‘You 
look like a forest lion widi a shaggy mane on the prowl. 

He roared so loud and looked so wondrous grim 
His very shadow dare not follow him.’ 

Dickens laughed. ‘What? do you play shadow to my lion? Nay 
then, as Bottom die Weaver says, 

I will aggravate my voice so that I will roar you as gently as any 
sucking dove.’ 

Never again was ‘Eleanor P.’ to see him in this hilarious, care-free 
mood. When they met in London a year or two later he had changed 
and seemed both preoccupied and self-important. 

During the autumn of 1837 Dickens worked hard at OSver Twist 
and edited the Memoirs of Grimaldi at least he wrote the prefru» and 
dictated the book to his frither from the narrative compiled by Egerton 
Wilks. It seemed to him great twaddle, but his father enjoyed the 
work and Cruikshank’s illustrations were satis&ctory. The commis- 
sion brought with it the useful fee of fyoo. 

One of the serious interests of the spring of 1837 had been Serjeant 
Talfourd’s Copyright Bill the provisions of which he had talked over 
in detail with Dickens. Its aim was to s^eguard die rights of an 
author in his own work for sixty years. As things stood books could 
hardly be clas^ as property in the teal sense of the word, as all ri^ts 
expir^ at death and during life there was no protection i^nst piracy. 
The classic example of hardship was Scott, whose bankruptcy mi^t 
have been averted had the French and American publishers given him 
a share in the profits they amassed by the sale of his books. But it 
must be admitted that the firms of Galignani in Paris and Cary in 
Philadelphia behaved no worse in this respect than the less reputable 
publishers of London. Even Dickens, when he brought an action 
agairat a firm for pirating A Christmas Carols thoi^ teduiically he 
won his case^ had to pay such heavy costs that he determined never to 
hunt pirates again. T^fourd’s Bill was tiirown out in October 1837 
and in die same mondi Dickens recdved a letter fixun an American 
publisher* ofifering him a small bonus fr-om the profits derived by them 
* October 26, 1837. 
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from sales of his works. He refused it, possibly because Talfourd 
thou^t it better that he should take his stand with other audiors in 
dem an d in g as a right what was now bring offered as a gratuity. While 
declining to accept any money present for Pickmck, he sta^ dut he 
would be willing to enter into an arrangement with Messrs. Cary to 
transmit early proofs of OUver Twist and Barnafy Budgt diould the 
firm consider it desirable. 

Dickens dedicated Pickwick to Serjeant Talfourd in recognition of 
his services to authors and wrote: 

If I had not long enjoyed the happiness of your pl|rivate friend- 
ship, I should still have draicated this work to you, as a slight and 
most inadequate acknowledgment of the inestimable Krvices you 
are rendering the literature of your country, and of the laspng benefits 
wu will confer upon the authors of this and succeeding generations 
by securing to them and their descendants a permanent' interest in 
the copyright of their works. . . . Accept the dedication of this book, 
my dear sir, as a mark of my warmest regard and esteem, as a 
memorial for the most gratifying friendship I have ever contracted, 
of some of the pleasantest hours I have ever spent, and as a token 
of my fervent admiration of every fine quality of your head and 
heart 

It was a handsome testimonial, but no more than Serjeant Talfourd 
merited. Copyright was a cause Dickens had very much at heart and 
we shall see that his outspokenness in America on this subject roused 
the greatest personal animosity against him and made a comparative 
^ilure of what should have been a triumphal tour.. 



Chapter 6 

JOHN FORSTER 

What a thing friendship is, world without end! 

ROBERT BROWNING 

W HEN Charles Dickens first met the man who was to be his close 
friend and eventual biographer, John Forster, his reputation was 
already considerable. We may, in reading Forster’s Life of Dickens, get 
the impression that the author acted as compkre to his hero though diis 
was not in fact tlie relationship, since by the time the two young men 
of twenty-five met, Dickens had already published the Skeuhes, an 
operetta, a play, was writing monthly instalments of Pickwick, was 
booked to write two novels for Bentley, and had been appointed editor 
of a new Miscellany. All of which goes to show that he was not in 
need of any man’s patronage. 

Two months youngerthanDidcens,JohnForster had the manner of a 
mature busings man. Son of a northern cattle-dealer, he did brilliandy 
at Newcastle Grammar School and was fired by a passion for literature 
as real as Talfourd’s. In coming to London in 1830 he had attached 
himself to S. C. Hall, editor of the New Monthly Maga[ine, with whom 
he dined weekly. Later on he dropped Hall, who said of him, 1 found 
him a friend when he needed me, but not a friend when I needed him’. 

Forster began his literary career as theatrical cridc on the True Sun 
and in this way got to know Sheridan Knowles, Barry Cornwall, W. J. 
Fox, Edward Bulwer, Maclise- and Macready. He then became col- 
les^e on the Exatruner of the brilliant Albany Fonblanque whom he 
eventually sitcceeded as editor. It was while working for die £xainMer 
that he received a 'My dear Sir’ letter from Charles Dickens accom- 
panied by die book of The Ftllage Coquettes just published by Bendey. 
A few days later they met face to face under Harrison Ainsworth’s roof. 
In a way it is odd that they had not come across each other earlier, as 
it was Forstor’s hobby to get to know every scribbler in London. 
Macready used to say that Forster was sycophimdc in his approadi to 
the literary figures of his day, but Macready picked holes in most 
people and was unfiur to a man who did his bat to be of service to 
au^ts and tirelessly pushed the books he admired. The first critic, 
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except W. J. Fox of die Monthly Rtpositoty^ to i^ptedate Browniiig’s 
quality, he, in 1836, was already badgerii^ Ainswordi to get Soridlo 
published and Nkcteady u> produce StnfforJ. Landor, Catlyie and 
Tennyson came to hold Forster in hi^ regard and he was to prove a 
useful fiiend to all of them. His unadverdsed finger was in mai^ a 
literary pie and it was reward enough for him if his manipulations 
turned to die advantage of the author concerned. He is best known 
to posterity as Dickens’s Boswell. 

It is through John Forster’s biography that we {get to know 
Dickens; in hct dll the Nonesuch Letters were published, it was the 
only way we could get to know him except by reading^ books and 
some expurgated letters edited by members of the family 

Everyone of the day testifies to Forsmr's unflaggink interest in 
writers. He was helpful to Lady Blessington over manusfmpts and so 
kind to L. E. L. over her poems that men assumed he must be going to 
marry her. Bluff in marmer, he was rather apt to talk people down 
even at their own tables, but it was generally agreed that by nature he 
was ‘a block of gold’, whidi possibly means that he was without die 
alloy of self-interest and was thoroughly dependable. Rosina Bulwer 
hat^ him and said his manner was a bad understudy of Macready’s. 
In her novel Cheveky she caricatured him as Fuz-Buz, ‘a' very ugly 
noseless likeness of a great tragedian whom he tried to imitate even to 
his handwriting ... a sort of lick-dust to Mr. Formoir (Fonblanque) 
and to Mr. Anybody and everybody else to whom he could gain 
access.’ It was he who did the theatrical plasterings in the Investi- 
gator’ . . .he being a perfect Boreas at a puff.’ Other less cruel observers, 
includir^ Espinasse, confirm Forster’s habit of imitating Macready and 
tell how he would stride into a room with his hand on his heart and 
a stodt phrase on his lips sudi as ‘It is with infinite r^ret’, or ‘Believe 
me I feel it sensibly*. Sturdily built, with fresh complexion, dark hair 
and what was called a ‘stentorian’ voice, he made a rather bullying 
impresdon on most people. In drawings by Cruikshank, Browne and 
oAers one sees John Forster as a stocky man tightly buttoned up in 
a ^ort feock-coat; twiddling a monocje in one hand and looking as if 
he were atting in judgment on the follies of his frioids. Dickens, 
who was supposed to stand a little in awe of him, used to call him ‘the 
Lincolnian mammoth’, and Douglas Jerrold, picking up a pencfl 
stump, said it was like Forster, ‘short, thick and full of lead’. When 

’ p. 115. 
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Our Mutual Friend came out, some people recognised a portrait of 
Forster in Podsnap, ‘die Mr. Podsnap who was well-to-do and stood 
very hi^ in Mr. Podaiap’s opinion’. Mrs. L3mn Linton, usually un- 
duuitable about authors, said he was ‘pompous, cynical and jealous’, 
and snapped at the chance when his lAfi of Landor came out of review- 
it^ it venomously. On the other ha^ Lady Blessington told Landor 
that he was ‘a noble-minded man’. Gnlyle, diough at first put off by 
his manner, came to feel affectionately towards him and, copying 
Rosina Bulwer, nicknamed him ‘Fuz’. ‘Fuz’ was for ever quarteilii^ 
widi those he most admired and imperilling thdr relations. Didtens 
was no exception and their friendship was on several occasions on the 
edge of rupture. In August 1840 for example Macready records a 
dinner at Devonshire Terrace at which ‘a most painful’ scene occurred. 
Forster embarked on ‘one of his headlot^ streams of talk (whidi he 
thinks argument) and waxed warm. . . . His sharp observations led to 
personal retorts witii Dickens.’ Forster was so tactless and over- 
bearing tiiat his host flew into a violent passion and told his guest he 
would he glad if he would leave die house. Mrs. Dickens tan out of 
the dining-room in tears and for some angry moments it looked as if 
an association valuable to them botii was about to be destroyed. James 
Payn tells us that many people, indudit^ himself, could not under- 
stand Didtens’s feeling for Forster. 1 have rarely seen tiiem togedier 
without witnessing some sparring between them, sometimes widtout 
the ^oves.’ Forster would pay compliments to die Inimitable in a 
patronising way whidi Dickens would acknowledge in the drollest 
manner. In 1847 die friendship again was on the verge of collapse. 
Forster dining with Macready spoke as if it were almost at an end, but 
somehow things righted themselves and intercourse persisted, whidi 
may be a tribute to something rare in the quality of Forster. Dickens 
used to say rather plaintivdy, 1 don’t quand widi my other hiemis’. 

Fmster never cared at all about Ainsworth and mentions his name 
but five times itiYi^lJfeofDwhensvaA diese are inddental, unavoidable 
allusions. Possibly Forster was jealous of the part Ainswordi had 
p%ed in introducing ‘Boz’ to his first publisher and first illustrator. 
Ainsworth to him was a very boring third party ‘who shared with us 
incessandy ft»r three years in the companionship begun at his house’. 
‘Boz’, ‘Fuz’ and Ainswordi used to tide needier and sometimes qiend 
wedc-ends in eadi other’s company, but we ate left in no doubt that 
Forster would fiir rather have been alone widi Didtens. 
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The possessiveness of Forster manifested itself in rather tiresome 
ways. He treated Mrs. Didtens as a cypher and took no pains to 
ingratiate himself with her. Not only did he seem suspicious of all 
Dickens’s friends and anxious to be his one and only confidant, but he 
tried to exercise proprietary, almost patent, rights over his latest 
literary discovery. Dickens, who was not at this time very business- 
like, was tremendously impressed by Forster’s competence and at once 
fell to discussing with him the business side of authorship. In the 
intoxication of initial success, one can explain it by no rt^onal process, 
Dickens had signed contracts with three publishers, Macrone, Bentley 
and Chapman and Hall. He was beginning to be worriW by what he 
had done and was only too thankful to unburden his mind to so sym- 
pathetic and experienced a person. As he talked to Forster in rather 
an aggrieved way about the boggle he was in, Forster rel(lised that it 
was all of his own contriving and that the over-eager author wanted 
rescuing from himself quite as much as from die over-eager publishers! 
What was bothering Dickens most was a novel he had promised to 
Macrone which was already long overdue. Wliy had he promised it? 
He didn’t quite know now, but he had been grateful at ^e time and 
only too glad to accept the £,^oo offered. He had committed himself 
in wridng, perhaps Forster should see a copy of the letter he had sent 
to John Macrone. He had actually signed his name to the following 
undertaking: 

I shall have great pleasure in accradng from you the sum of £,200 
for the first edidon of a work of Ficdon (in &ree volumes of the 
usual type) to be written by me and to be endded Gahriel Vardon, 
the Locksmith of London, of which not more than 1000 copies are to 
be printed. I also agree to your prindng an extra number of 
copies, if it should appear desirable ; on condidon diat the profits 
therefrom, all expenses being first deducted, be divided between us. 
I also understand that the before-mendoned fsjoo are to be paid by 
you on delivery of the endre manuscript on or before the 30th day 
of November next, or as soon after as 1 can possibly complete it by 
your acceptances at such dates as may be acceptable to both of us.' 

Was it possible to annul this obliga&bn? he asked earnestly. Forster 
thought not, contracts were bindii^ in law, but he would i^t like to 
hear how he stood with regard to publishers generalljr, so Dickens pro- 
ceeded to give an account of commitments which were both nufflerote 
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and conflicting. In the first place, he had sold the original series of 
Sketches byBoi to Macrone for £150 and had just handed in another 
series for whidi he had received £150 on account.' In the second 
place, as he had just explained to Forster, he had agreed to write a 
novel for the same publisher; this was only partly written and overdue. 
In tile third place, he had contracted to supply Chapman and Hall with 
a monthly Sketch at fourteen pounds a number to be published under 
the title of the Pickwick Papers', this he was in process of fulfilling. 
In the fourth place, he had signed an agreement wi^ Bentley^ to supply 
one novel for £500 and a second on the same terms. In the fifth 
place, he had accepted the post of editor of Bentley’s Miscellany^ which 
involved supplying sixteen pages of original matter for each issue, and 
over this Bentley was inclined to be shabby deducting half-pages and 
counting up lines. Was it possible for any human being working day 
and night to fulfil these undertakings.^ ‘Why,’ as he protested, ‘Sir 
Walter Scott himself could not have coped witii theml’ Something 
would liave to be scrapped; what should it be? Forster listened care- 
fully, but did not at once give his opinion. Dickens went on talking. 
No one could have any idea how worried he was or how it destroyed 
his pleasure in his success to see in the second series of Sketches, 
published a few days earlier, an announcement of Gabriel Vardon, ‘a 
new novel by Boz to be issued in three volumes’. Hurriedly he had 
stopped further advertisements from appearing in Beatles MisceUas^ 
and in the monthly number of Pickwick. He was so scared that he 
had asked ITiomas Hansard, the printer of the second series of Sketches, 
whether there, was any loophole of escape. Hansard, who was prob- 
ably at this time financing Macrone, had said ‘No’, and told him plainly 
that having agreed to furnish a novel for £ioo he must do his best to 
fulfil his contract. Macready had expressed the same opinion. As a 
last resort he had then approached Macrone direct and begged him to 
let him off his bargain. But no move of his could dispel the nightmare. 

The case of ‘Boz’ was decidedly more complicated than an3rthing 
Forster had hitherto tackled for any prot^gA It required a great deal 
of consideration before he could see his way to intervene with effect 
Meanwhile, he assured his new client that he would take over all his proof- 
cortecting as this would give him more time for writit^ Finding 

I In a letter to Mitton (1839) he states that he got £400 in all for these 
books. 

* August 21, 1836. * November 4, 1836. 
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Fonter too deliberative for his now frantic mood, Dickens fell back cm 
his old fiioid Tom Mitton. Mitton was shrewd, Mitton Imew the 
lq;al ropes and Mitton had a real desire to help him. Neither Dickens 
nor Mitton knew something that we know which may have stiffened 
die attimde of both Macrone and Hansard, and that is that a trusted 
frknd was behaving in an unfriendly way. At least this is how one 
may interpret a letter from the legally trained Ainsworth to Macrone 
whidi seems to show greater loyalty to his publisher than to a fellow 
audior: ^ 

I write in strictest confidence and I trust to your honour! as a 
gendeman not to quote me, or to shew this letter. I now 't^te I 
say to advise you to place the matter between Mr. Dtdoens^and 
yourself imme^tely in legal hands. Your rqily to him ought 
simply to have been — ^My dear Dickens, In reply to your note 
to state that I shall hold you to your agreement. Nodiing more. 1 . . 
I hope you have s^reements both for the ‘Sketches’ and die ‘Novel’. 
I fear me latter does not fix any tune for its appearance. But get 
1 ^ advice at once, and I pray of you to write no more hie^ letters 
in whidi you commit yourself more than you imagine. Mr. Dickens 
dwly has no right to destroy his agreement, but this information 
will be much better conveyed to him by a solidtor.> 


It may be presumed that Macrone, acting on Ainsworth’s advibe, 
informed Didcens that he held him to his i^reement Ma.iHpnAd 
die shackles he had wound round himself, Dickens, without mnculti^ g 
anyone rushed off to Thomas Hansard saying he would waive all 
claim for ever on the Sketches for the remm of the Gairiel Variim 


ccMitr^ Mitton then stepped in to regularise matters and r^ned 
for Didcens possession of ihe agreement. 

The return of the novel-contract pacified the exdted author for the 
moment but he soon worked himself up over a new scare. Friends 
told him dat Macrone was 'making diousands’ out of the Shttehes he 
^ so impatiendy surrendered. That was irritating enough, but his 
Mnder told Mm something worse, that Macrone, who had watdied die 
seiaationd t^ in sales ofPiehviek* in its green paper covers, was about 
to all ^ Sketches got up in green covers to look predsdy like 
Dickens was so positive diat this manoeuvre would not 
dar^hfr character with Chapman and HaH, but prejudice 
toe sales of Ptekmck, diat he entreated J ohn Forster to try and dissuade 


* January a, 1837. 
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Macrone from canying out his plan. Forster agreed to do what he 
could. Macrone, however, flady refused to meet ‘Boz* in the matter, 
saying that the copyright was his and that he could do what he liked 
with his own. Forster, at the muzzle of this legal pistol, dien asked 
vdiat he would take for die copyri^t and he rapped out, ‘Not a penny 
less dian JQ2000'. When reporting to Dickens Forster advised him to 
let the matter rest, but Dickens in a state bordering on hysteria flew 
round to Chapman and Hall and urged them to come to terms with 
Macrone forthwith. The publishers were sympadietic, went into the 
matter at once and advised Dickens, to his great relief, that ‘even at this 
large price of £2000, we might, besides retaining the copyright, reason- 
ably hope for a good profit on the outlay*. They would buy the 
copyri^t for the sum named and themselves issue the Sketches in 
parts. Didtens, of course, would have to stand security for their 
purchase, but this was easy to arrange; they would just retain the 
profits from Pickwick for five years, and at the end of that period the 
author might share in them. Furthermore they bound him down to 
write a similar book in twenty monthly instalments at ^ month 
the copyright of which would belong to Chapman and Hall for five 
years and then revert to the audior. By this arrangement Dickens 
was assured of a regular income wherewidi to support a family and he 
was not obliged to forfeit the ultimate benefit of ^e copyright. 

Hardly was the business settled between Macrone and Chapman and 
Hall than Macrone died suddenly — leaving his wife in very poor 
circumstances. Dickens, full of regrets, edited The Pic-Nic Papers 
for the benefit of tiie widow, contributing thereto The LampUghter's 
Story. As a result £y» were handed to Mrs. Macrone. 

The real trouble between Dickens and his publishers was that the 
market 'ptice of his work was rising so frst as to make a contract of a 
year or even six months earlier appear a swindle. The agreements 
were certainly not swindles at the time they were made; they were 
inelastic cash-down contracts, and it drove Did^sns nearly mad to 
think titat he was the only peison not to profit by the rapidly increasing 
populari^ of his books. In 183J he was glad to take £200 for a novd. 
Two numtiis after i^reeing with Bentley to let him ^ve tite Bcandy 
Rudge cc^yright for tiiree years for £^oo, he got paid £'itxo by 
Chapman and Hall for five years’ copyri^t of Nkh>las Niekbhy. 

EKdceps had no peace of mind or joy in his work because he was so 
worxyingly conscious that his boolte were ‘enriching everyone con- 
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nccted with them’ except himself. And this was literally true. The 
SietcAes had enriched Macrone, Pickwick was enriching Chapman 
and Hall, and now Oliver Twist in the Miscellany was enriching Bent- 
ley, and all the while the creator of this great body of original work, 
the maker of their profits, was being paid what he considered a most 
inadequate share of those profits.* Must publishers, he wondered, 
always drink their wine out of authors’ skulls? 

Let us look for a moment at Dickens’s relations in 183(^7 with 
Bentley, the publisher he was so soon to refer to as ‘the Brigand of 
Burlington Street’. Bentley was his friend when he published The 
Village Coquettes: Bentley was still his friend when, after reacfeng the 
first five numbers of Pickwick Papers^ he decided to back his Opinion 
of their excellence by offering the young author £^00 for a nov^l with 
no time fixed for delivering the manuscript. Dickens had been so 
pleased at the time that he promised him a second novel on the same 
terms* and Bentley was so pleased with ‘Boz* that he put him up for the 
Garrick Club. Bentley was still a friend when he offered Dickens the 
editorship of his new IVits" Miscellany^^ and dined him and his con- 
tributors, Moore, Lever, Barham, Ainsworth and Marryat, in the; cosy 
‘red room* in New Burlington Street: still a friend when three mbnths 
later he raised his pay by giving him a direct interest in sales. This 
concession, though it was almost forced on him by the immense vogue 
of Oliver Twisty was thought at the time to be generous. It would 
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Nov. 20, 1837 
Jan. 1, 1838 
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Jan. I, 1839 
June 25 „ 
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June 25 „ 
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1318 13 4 
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227 8 6 
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' 44 I 5 
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have paid Bentley to be a great deal more generous* If he had not 
been purblind and mean of soul, the partnership would not have col- 
lapsed* As things were, Charles resigned editorship of the Miscellany 
at the ninth number and was only induced to oblige Mr. Bentley further 
by another rise in salary and an increase of £,100 on the second of the 
contracted novels. The friendship seemed to be warming up again 
when Bentley asked Dickens to edit the Memoirs of Grimaldi for which 
he offered an advance of £300 and half profits on sales. Though the 
Miscellany prospered exceedingly one is conscious that some disturb- 
ing influence was at work, for the more it prospered the more Dickens 
moped. His suppressed resentment against his employer finally took 
shape as a real grievance.^ He had talked to Kate, he had talked to 
Forster, he had talked to Macready: all sympathised with him and told 
him he was badly used. Why should he not demand a show-down? 
Why should he not challenge Bentley to produce the accounts of the 
Miscellany} If it was doing as well as he believed it to be doing, 
there could be no possible excuse for pinching over half-pages and 
other irritating economies. It was at this point that Forster took 
charge of the situation, and we know that in the opinion of Chapman 
and Hall he was^^a remarkable intermediary* occupying a unique posi- 
tion between patron and literary agent. A letter written to Bentley at 
this time, which is not in Dickens’s style though signed by him, seems 
proof of his well-timed intervention. 

Forster had evidently advised Dickens not to give way to disgust 
and bad temper, but to go on with the Miscellany. If it could be 
arranged, die serial Oliver Twist should be followed by the half-written 
book Gabriel VarJon^ now re-named Barnaby Rudge. In other words, 
if Bentley could be persuaded to forgo Barnaby Rudge as a novel and 
allow it to appear as a serial in the Miscellany^ it w'ould simplify 
Dickens’s problem of production. He would draft a letter for Dickens 
to send. The author was in a fairly strong position, for the Memoirs 
of Grimaldiy alluded to in this document, had just been completed. 
The letter ran as follows: 

I have been recently diinking a great deal about Barnaby Rxid^e. 
Grimaldi has occupied so much of the short interval I had between 
the completion of Bickwick and the commencement of the new wwk, 
that I see it will be wholly impossible for me to produce it by die 
dme I had hoped, with justice to myself or profit to you. Wliat I 

* See Moore’s Diary y vii. 244. 
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wish you to consider is this: woidd it not be hu: more to your interest 
as well as within die scope of my ability, if Banu^ Ru^ht^gm in 
the MiseeUca^ immediately on the conausion of Oliver Twist and 
were continued diere for some time, and then published in duw 
volumes? Take these simple facts into conaderation. If the 
MiseeUany is to keep its grotmd, it must have some continuous tale 
from me when Oliver stops. If I sat down to jSamaby Budge 
writing a little of it when I could, it would be clearly inmossible m 
me to begin a new series of papers in the MiseeUany. The conduct 
of three different stories at the same time, and die production of a 
luge portion of each every mondi would have been be3roira Scott 
himself. Whereas having Barncdy for the Miscellany we^uld at 
once supply the gap whim the cessation of Oliver must create, and 
you would have all the advantage of that prestige in favoud of the 
work which is certain to enhance die value of Oliver Twist couider- 
ably. Just think of this at your leisure. I am really anxiou^o do 
die best I can for you as well as for myself and in this case the pecuni- 
ary advantage must be all on your side.> 

The answer to this letter is not available, but we do know diat John 
Forster was able to arrange with Bendey that Bamafy Bui^e should 
be serialised in the Miscellany on the conclusion of OUver Twist in 
April 1839. 

John Forster probably thought he had setded diings up in a very 
satisfactory way, but there was always Dideens’s temperament to be 
tenoned with. Having once begun to dislike and distrust Bend^, 
Dickens went on disliking and distrusting him. No mere contract 
could allay his resentment. The relationdiip was just intolerable to 
him and no matter at what cost he must end it Bentley was ‘a nefari- 
ous rascal who expected to publish serials for his own benefit and 
authors to acquie^ in toiling to make him rich*. One cannot help 
suspecting that Ainsworth, of whom Dickens was seeing a great dea 4 
may have been working behind the scenes to promote fiiction. He 
tod written an odd letter, as we have seen, to Macrone over Gairiel 
^ardmt, and is said to have written similar letters to Bendey over 
Although Ainsworth professed sympathy with 
m his woes it may have had the effect of aggravating him stiU 
farther, md we must not forget that in his dealings widi Bendey 

/Unsworth was angling for the reversion of the editorship of the 
mtseellm^, - ^ 
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A day came when Dickens had to tell Forster that he simply could 
not force himself to work for Bentley any longer. 

The immense profits Oliver has realised to its publisher and is sdll 
realist^: the paltry, wretched miserable sum it brought to me ... the 
consciousness that I have sdll the slavery and drudgery of another 
work on the same joumeymw terms; — that I am struggling in 
old toils and wasdng my energies in the vexy height and fr^nness of 
mv fame, and the best part of my life, to nil the pockets of odiers, 
while for those nearest and dearest to me I can realise but little more 
dian a genteel subsistence ... I do most solemnly declare that 
morally before God and man I bold myself released. . . . This net 
that h^ been wound about me, so chafes me, so exasperates and 
irritates my mind, that to break it at whatever cost is my constant 
impulse.' 

He took the plunge and relinquished the Miscellany. To Talfourd 
he wrote, ^You will be glad to hear I have burst the Bentleian bonds*. 

In the last number he edited, that of February 1839, he inserted a 
‘farewell to a child two years and two months old*. Everyone, includ- 
ing Dickens, now seemed pacified, but by April, soon after he had 
handed the editorship of the Miscellany over to Ainsworth, ‘Boz* had 
become feverishly anxious to get altogether ‘out of the clutches of 
Bendey*. Appealing once again to Chapman and Hall to rescue him, 
he, with Forster*s help, persuaded them to buy all rights in Oliver 
Twist for ^2250 with the annulment of the Bamahy Rudge contract 
thrown in. At last his afhdrs were being straightened out: he had now 
eliminated two of his publishers and had Chapman and Hall alone to 
reckon with. 


' 196. . 1 . N.L. 



Chapter y 

SCHOOLS AND FACTORIES 

To kave one's hand upon the time^ with one tender touch for the 
mass of the toiling peopk that nothing emdd oUiterau, would he 
to lift oneself ahove the dust of all the Doges. 

CHARLES DICKENS 

A BEING SO capable of lightning adjustment to drcumstancea calling 
out height or depth of feeling is a puzzling person to writaabout, 
for what is true at one moment becomes untrue the next As imguish 
over the death of Mary alternates with bubbling jubilation ovW the 
sweeping success of Pickwick^ one stands back astonished at bom the 
depth and the elasticity of temperament displayed. The same man 
who could sit immobile in his study in front of Mary’s picture mourning 
as if he could not be comforted, would a few hours later preside over 
a book-banquet or dance delightedly at a party. Kate Dickens’s 
friends thought she ’bore sweetly’ with her husband’s romantic adora- 
tion of Mary, but she, like ourselves, must have been aware that e(very 
experience in turn was absolute and intoxicated him more or less. His 
temperament cannot be accounted for; it is only possible to state how it 
operated. Kate Dickens, in fact, was not much concerned by his 
cl»nges of mood; she was indolent by nature and disposed in any case 
to let things take their course and not attempt to control them. 

Increasing &me now obliged Dickens to provide portraits for the 
press, so during the autumn of 1837 he gave sittings in Doughty Street 
to George Cruikshank who was touchy and would not let him see 
callers while he was dojng his work. He also sat to his friend and 
admirer Samuel Laurence and arranged that he should also paint Kat^ 
insisting on a business contract ‘as if we were strangers’. ‘This bdng 
so I shall consign her to you as often as you think proper.’ To tiie 
subject of portraits we shall return presently. 

Baby Charles, now idmost a year old, was christened in December 
1837 at 'New Pancridge’ churdi at the east end of Euston Square, a 
building modelled on the Erechtheum. In its tomb-like, almost 
windowtess interior did Miss Burden Coutts promise, on die infrnt’s 
behalf, to renounce the world, the flesh and the devil. At the evening 
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dixistening party Edward Chapman, the William Hall^ the S. C. Halls 
and die rdadons drank to the h^th of the fust-bom, who went 
through his orded iractiously. Measles supervening two days later, 
entertaining in Doughty Street ceased for a short while, and Dickens 
immersed himself in Olivtr Twist. After Christmas he got down to 
work on Sketches of Young Gmtlemen,^ a windfall contract for £ii^ 
that did not oblige him to reveal his idendty. Mr. and Mrs. Chirrup, 
The Nice Litde Couple^ in this series are taken from Mr. and Mrs. 
William Hall, and their bachelor friend from Hall’s parmer, Edward 
Chapman. A letter to Ainsworth of this date shows just how much 
work had to be got out of the way before Charles could permit himself 
to go for a short holiday. Inviting his friend to dinner he wrote: 

Little Hall and his wife and big partner are going to dine here on 
Saturday next at half-past five. . . . The illustrious Geor^ [Cruik- 
shank] and his stout lady are coming too so that the antidotes will 
be triumphant and keep the Bores in due subjection. . . . My month’s 
work has been dreadful, Grimal£^ the anonymous book for C. and 
H., Oliver and the MiseeOcaiY. They are all done thank God! and 
I start on my pilgrimage to the cheap schools of Yorkshire (a mighty 
secret of course) next Monday morning.* 

The journey to' Yorkshire was being made (in company vtith the 
illustrator, H:^lot Browne), to gather material for Nicholas Nickleby. 
The ‘cheap schook’, as Dickens called them, had been on his mind for 
some time. They advertised regularly in the London papers as teach- 
ing Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics and Navigation. Why they 
clustered in Y orkshire is not known, but there were four of these schools 
in Bowes alone as die burial records show, one at Barnard Castle, and 
another at Startforth near by. To visit them without awakening 
suspicion the investigator travelled under an assumed name, taking 
with him a formal letter from C. Smithson, *a London attorney’, to 
R. Barnes, *a Yorkshire attorney’, at Barnard Castie. The letter, a 
plaiisible one, exjdained that he was acting for a widowed friend who 
wanted to place her boys at school in the neighbourhood. In good 
-feith Barnes provided two introductions to local schoolmasters and 
then, repenting him of his action, walked across to the King’s Head 
to tdl the stranger that these schools were sad pla<%s for mothers to 
send orphan boys to. ‘It leally would be better’, he said, ‘to let them 

* Clubman and Hall, 1838. Followed by Sketches of Yout^ Couples, 
1840. * 134. I. N.L. 
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run errands, hold horses, or fling themselves in any way upon the 
mercy of die world than consign them to sudi dens.’ The strango-, 
who had been gazing out on die market-place from the coifre-toom 
window, had noted with interest that a dodtmaker’s shop with the 
name ‘Ktoter Humphry’ stood across die way. When he had listened 
to Mr. Barnes’s kindly warnings, he stepped over to see Master Hum- 
phrey and hear what he had to say about local schools. What a good 

«anw. for a dockmaker, to be sure: like many other half-consdous 
observations it sank into his memory to bob up again one dav in the 

tide of a book. I 

Introduction in hand Dickens went to Bowes Academy, k^t by a 
Mr. Shaw who advertised regularly in the Times and had a London 
agent One of the features of his curriculum was *no vacations’, 
whidi in practice meant that it was only boys unwanted by pareilte and 
giiai vlians who weie put in his charge. This gave the master un- 
limited power, for no boy could tell during the holidays what life at 
sdiool was like, nor could he, since letters were read, appeal to any 
outsider for help. Though Dickens protested that he had no par- 
ticular school in mind, his readers assumed that Squeets of Dotheboys 
Hall was taken from Shaw of Bowes Academy, a man who had had a 
case brought against him six years earlier for gross neglect and starva- 
tion of boys entrusted to his care. The verdict having gone against 
him, he had been forced to be more circumspect in his ways. 

To tile atmosphere of Bowes Academy Dickens reacted as if stung, 
it put him in a fever to get down to work; so hurrying back to London 
he began on February 6 to write Nicholas Nickkby. By February 9 
tile first number was complete, and at this book and at OSver Twist he 
slaved, turn and turn about, for the next eight months. All Dickens’s 
novels came out serially in 20 parts, and were, with tiiree exceptions, 
roughly the same leng^, averaging 350,000 words apiece. If he had 
but one bcxik on the stocks, his method of working was to write hard 
for a fortnight, tiien knock off and do something different. In tiiis 
way he prevented himself from becoming stale and was always eager 
to get down to the story s^n. When he was writing two serials at 
die same time he played one off s^nst the otiier and had no leisure 
at all. 

By tile end of October 1838 he was so tired from overworic that he 
did not attend even to private correspondence: letters wcntid lie for a 
month unopened on his desk. As soon as OBver Twist was off 1 ^ 
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hands, he felt he must escape from his smdy, so taking seats on die 
Leanungton coach he set off again 'with Hablot Browne to s^it-see in 
Warwidudiire. ‘Having just joined die Shakespeare Society run by 
Payne Collier, he made a point of acquainting himself with Stratfotd- 
cm-Avon. He also went to Kenilwordi, 'widi whidi place he 'was so 
charmed diat he told Kate diey really must get lodgings there for their 
next summer outing. Warwick Casde, ‘an ancient building lately 
restored and possessing no very great attraction beyond a fine view and 
some beautiful pictures’, did not interest him at all. Deep down in 
him, however, something else 'was being registered that only came to the 
surfiice ei^t years later when Mrs. Skewton, her dau^ter Edith, Major 
Bagstock and Mr. Dombey made the same tour. Dickens certainly 
took no notes at the time; it does not seem that he ever took notes of 
what he saw at any time, but in this instance we can observe his mind 
doing its peculiar work of transmuting what seem to be on the surfiue 
commonplace impressions into a distillation of an exquisitely humorous 
character. The subconscious mind had selected its material stricdy, 
taking the party to Kenilworth and Warwick, but not to Stratfoid. 
It was on Warwidc that it had fixed itself to our great benefit. 

‘The Castle Is charming,’ said Mrs. Skewton, ‘associations of die 
Middle Ages and all that — ^which is so truly exquisite. Don’t you 
dote upon the Middle Ages, Mr. Carker?’ 

‘Very much indeed,’ said Mr. Carker. 

Those darling bj^one times, Mr. Carker, with their delicious 
fortresses and their dear old dungeons and their delightful placed of 
torture and their romantic vengeances and dieir picturesque assaults 
and sieges and <everything that makes life truly charmii^. How 
drewlfiuly we have degenerated.’ 

‘Yes, 'we have fallen off deplcTrably,’ said Mr. Carker. 

• •••••• 

*We have no &ith left positively,’ said Mrs. Skewton. . . . ‘We 
have no fiddi in the dear old Barons, who 'were the most deli^tfiil 
creatures, or in the dear old priests, who were the most warlike of 
men — or even in the days of that inestimable Queen Bess, upon ^ 
wall tiiere, which were so extremely golden. Dear creature! she 
was all hmt mid tiiat diarming fiitber of hers; I hope you dote on 
Hany tiie 

‘I admire him very much,* said Carker. 

‘So bluff,* cried Mrs. Skewton, ‘wasn’t he.> so burly. So truly 
Et^sh. Such a picture, too, he makes, with his dear little peepy 
eyes, and his benevolent chini’ 
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After this digression we must follow Dickens to nordi Wales which he 
reached by way of Birmingham and Shrewsbury, travelling throuj^ 
‘miles of cinder paths and blazing furnaces and steam ei^nes— a mass 
of dirt and misety*. And these glimpses of an industrial world will, 
as we shall presently see, reappear in The Old Curiosi^ Shop in z sudden 
transfer of little Nell and her grandfather to a setting of die kind. 

At Manchester Dickens met John Forster who brought with him 
some letters of introduction from Harrison Ainsworth. One of than 
was addressed to James Crossley, who was informed that Dickens’s 
object in coming north was to see the interior of a cotton mill jDining 
with Mr. Gilbert Winter, Dickens met Mr. Crossley and the brothers 
Grant who worked in Cheeryble House, Canon Street, and wene to be 
perpetuated as ‘the Cheeryble brothers’ in Nkholas Nieldeby\ The 
visitors spent three days in Manchester and found time to go to Cmadle 
Hall to see Ainsworth’s three little girls who were at a boarding srhool 
there. Dickens made one of them a present of an inscribed copy of 
Agnes Strickland’s Juvenile Scrapbook, while Forster and Browne 
provided books for the other two. 

Rather surprisingly — but then one is constantly surprised by the 
number and variety of Dickens’s contacts — we find him writing to 
Edward FitzGerald about his visit to the cotton mills: 

I went to Manchester [he writes] and saw the worst cotton mill 
and then I saw the best. Ex uno discs omnes. There was no great 
difference between them. I was obliged to come badr suddenly on 
some matters connected with the publication of Oliver Twist. . . . 
On the eleventh of next month 1 am going down again only for 
three days, and then into the enemy’s camp and die very head- 
quarters of the Factory System advocates. I fear I shall have very 
litde opportunity of looking about me, but I shall be most happy to 
avail myself of any introduction from Lord Ashley which in the 
course of an hour or so would enable me to make any fresh observa- 
tions. ... So far as seeing goes, I have seen enough for my purpose, 
and what I have seen has astonished and dis^ted me beyond all 
measure. I mean to strike the heaviest blow in my power for those 
unfortunate creatures, but whether I shall do so in Nkkldiy or wait 
some Qiher opportunity I have not yet determined.* 

This letter reveals what is nowhere else indicated, that Dickens had 
been tumii^ over in his mind die idea of writing a novel to bade L<Md 

' .Uft of Earl of Shaftesbury, by E. Hodder, vol. i. p« 227. 
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Aili]ey*8 campaign to alleviate the lot of diildien in factories. Once 
he had inspected die cotton mills he found himself so di^usted and so 
angered at die horrors he had witnessed that he did not find it possible 
to rit down and write about them in the half-sentimenta4 half-humor- 
ous way diat alone got under the skin of hu readers. A third visit K> 
Manchester in company widi Ainsworth (in January 1839 to attend a 
public dinner to both authors) had no more fruitful results though he 
spent two whole days sightseeing. Perfecdy aware that his power 
did not lie in bring either didactic or minatory, he had to give way to 
his immediate reactions of fury and despair at the ‘keeping down of 
thousands and thousands of God’s images’, and for the time bring had 
to leave the subject alone. When he did recur to the exploitation of 
human brings under, the industrial system he wrote a different kind 
of book. Hard Times, different because by then he was strongly under 
the influence of Carlyle. 

From the time of his visits to the cotton mills Dickens began widi 
increasing seriousness, partly at Miss Coutts’s request and partly rni 
his own account, to study soda! conditions in London. He read, 
for example. Dr. Southwood Smith’s report (drawn up by order of the 
Poor Law Authorities) on the housing of the poor in Whitechapel 
and Bethnal Green. Nothing more disgusting in the way of human 
habitations could be inu^ined than the houses he described as respons- 
ible for the abnormal death rate from typhus. Dr. Southwood Smith’s 
report had so impressed the Home Secretary, Lord Normanby, that he 
had decided to make a personal inspection of the hideous conditions 
disclosed. Lord Ashley followed suit and then Charles Didcens, who 
reported to Miss Cbutts with results observable later on, when the first 
model dwellings were erected at ha: charge in Bethnal Green. 

In many ways Dr. Southwood Smith, whose acquaintance Dickens 
now made, was a. very important reformer, a reformer, howbrit, vdio 
has never received the credit due to him as the originator and tireless 
advocate of the first Public Healtii Act of 1848. Of angelic appear- 
ance, he faced horrors with the courage of a martyr. He was the 
disciple and friend of Jeremy Bentham and it was to him that Bentham 
(owing to the difficulty of obtaining corpses for medical students to 
dissect) had bequeathed his own body with instructions that Smidi 
must himself deliver a lecture on it in the Webb School of Anatomy. 
Dr. Smith carried out this behest, but it was observed by students 
present diat his fiice was as blended as that of the corpse. The 
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dotfaed skdeton of Bendiam with a face made up in wax sat widi broad- 
brimmed hat covering long white hair, in a inahogai^ case in his 
hous^ and everyone who dined with the doctor had to hot this 
memento mod. Dickens used to dine with him and learnt to love and 
respect his selfless host Presently we shall find him hel ping Dr. 
Southwood Smith to establish the first private-patient nur sin g hntn f jn 
England. 

As always in Dickens’s life, light interludes succeeded soious 
experiences and some of these lighter interludes were genorat^ by his 
growing popularity. Theatrical producers were beginnitm to see 
money in dramatising his novels, and one named Sterling upon 
the story of Nicholas Niddeby when it was but one-third writm, gave 
it a plot and ending of his own, and producedjt with Yal^ at the 
Adelphi. Dickens protested vehemently, but, after awng wbW they 
had made of the Mantalinis, he felt oblig^ to withdraw his oi^ecdon 
and say that it was ‘beyond all praise and admirably done in every 
respect* . An unauthorised version of OBver Twist at the Surrey, how^ 
ever, upset him terribly. Forster, who was with him, said that after 
glancing at the production for a few moments he lay down on the floor 
of the box and never rose from it till the drop giv»n«. fell. 

The Old Cwiosiiy Shop was adapted for the Adelphi in 1840, ud as 
Yates was now a friend of Dickens, the author attended rehearsals and 
‘made a great many improvements’. Even so he could not brace him- 
self to be present on the first ni^t, and Kate, escorted by Frederick, 
went to the theatre without him. He said to Tom Mitton, ‘The thing 
may be better than I expect, but I have no feith in it at all’. 



Chapter 8 

LONDON SALONS 

/ hevt heard . , , that the sense of bang tvett-dressed gives a 
feeBng of inward tranguUli^ which raigion is powerless to 
bestow. H. W. EMEHSOM 

I IKE Mrs. BofBn in Oar Mutual Friendy Charles Dickois was *a 
jhighflyer at fashion*. He had always been fond of clothes and by 
this time was the proud owner of many bii^t waistcoats, coloured 
neckcloths and jewdled pins and tings. Both he and Ainswordi 
modelled themselves upon Count d’Orsay, in so ^ as two iitde 
men could venture to imitate a man of six feet four, and very natty 
do di^ appear in the sketdies of Alfred Croquis. Dickens, however, 
was lured from the straight and narrow path of good taste by his 
admiration for Disraeli’s dress and his own love of the stage. It was 
irreasdble to him to combine the role of personable young man with 
diat of famous poson, indeed in practice one could be made to set off 
the other. Before he became a public figure he had short hair and his 
Aunt Janet’s miniature shows a severe young hce poised on die top 
of a very hig^ stodc. An engraving adapted from this miniature was 
used in the Court Journal to illustrate an artide on ‘the genius of Boz, 
die portrayer of the true and the natural’. It was a Iitde out of date, 
but Laman Blanchard, die editor, could find nodiing else to insert 
diough actually by this time Cruikshank had induded several like- 
nesses of ‘Boz’ in his illustrations- for die Sketches showir^ a dark- 
haired youth buying a coach ticket, or in ‘Public Dinners’ as an usher 
leading a prooesaon of children to a feast,* as well as in a drawing 
Idielled ‘Sir Lionel Flamstead and his Friends’* in which the likeness 
of Ainsworth also appears. Cruikshank introduced himself in an 
easy-to-be-recognised way into all of diese scenes. 

In a mote serious pencil dtetdi made of Didmns in his stiufy 
in Doug^i^ Streep Cruikshank shows us an elegant figure in slim- 
waistedfio^-coat^t^dyfittii^ trousers strapped over pointed boots, 

* In company witii Qiapman and Hall. 

* Etched by Cniikdiank for Macrone but not used by Mm. See Abu- 
worth's MagapnOy 184a 
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voluminous satin cravat and curled locks producing a finnicky dandified 
effect Samuel Laurence drew Dickens about the same time in dialk, 
and a few months later made a paintii^ of him in water-colour. 

who saw him less effeminate-looking than Cruikshank, 
depicted his subject widi determined jaw, firm countenance and un- 
curled bobbed hair. It is probably the best portrait ever done of him 
and gives, as it were, the eternal, qualities resident in the man who 
could set his teeth and write stories that almost eviscerated him in the 
telling. Laurence at least realised that though Dickens had risen very 
fast, it had been entirely by his own exertions — in other words, by the 
exercise of terrific will-power. \ 

There must have been something very striking and attracdve about 
Dickens’s appearance at this time. Not only did women fan before 
him, but Leigh Hunt said, ‘What a face to meet in a drawing roqm ! It 
has the life and soul in it of fifty human beings!’ And it must have 
been his personal distinction and adaptability as much as his genius that 
opened to him the doors of the more particular houses of Mayfair and 
St James’s, but, however it came about, at twenty-six Mr. Dickens had 
the to him great satisfaction of being recognisably distinguished, the 
kind of young man that every ardst wanted to paint and every hostess 
to see in their salons. Of course he was socially inexperience, but 
his aplomb was such that neither the exodc atmosphere generate by 
Count d’Orsay nor the asperides of Lady Holland could now disturb 
the assurance of a celebrity most of whose spare time he hitherto 
been spent in furnished lodgings and a three-pair suite in Holbom. 

One should bear in mind that all the people of the world he was now 
so confidently entering had he natural evantages that he he never 
enjoye. They had come from country houses well furnished with 
libraries and ‘marbles’: they had travelie in Italy: they knew Paris: 
they could ree French and Italian: they were well grouped in the 
classics: they had a nodding acquaintance with the great pictures, 
statues and buildings of Europe. Mondtton Milnes had travelled in 
Greece and Landor had lived in Italy, but Dickens, except as a child, 
had lived nowhere except in London. Nodung he saw in the way ot 
objects meant anything to himj he would not at this time have recog- 
nised the Apollo Belvedere or Ae Venus de Milo. He had done some 
readily in p^t years at the British Museum to post himsdf in histray, 
law and politics, but, judged by public school and university standards, 
he was still under-educated. He now appUed himself with extra- 
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ordinary success to another kind of self-instruction^ that of contacts 
with the then leaders of literary and political society. How unpredict- 
able it was that a few years later he would be talking Italian easily with 
Genoese friends and conversing in fluent French with £miledeGirardin 
and George Sandl 

Dickens was very sharp, of course, at picking up hints, especially in 
the matter of social behaviour. One can imagine how on the alert he 
must have been when first admitted to the house of Mr. Rogers, whose 
windows looked into the Green Park at its most pleasant point. With 
the exception of a few visits to Sir Francis Burdett’s house, it was the 
first cultivated milieu to which he gained access. If he thought a 
young guest worth while Mr. Rogers was quick at the uptake, so 
as soon as Sir Francis Burdett presented ‘Boz’, the foundation of a 
friendship was laid which we see reflected in the glowing dedication 
of The Old Curiosity Shop^ wherein Mr. Rogers is depicted as ‘one of 
the few men whom Riches and Honours have not spoiled and who have 
preserved in High Places active Sympathy with the Poorest and the 
Humblest of their kind*. Mr. Rogers was always extremely nice to 
Mrs. Dickens which some of the people who took Dickens up were 
not; in fact he was one of the very few literary people she liked or 
trusted or to whom she signed herself ‘Yours very affectionately". 

More significant, in a manner of speaking, was 22 St. James's Place 
than Gore House or Holland House, because it was a revelation to 
Charles Dickens, brought up as he had been, to see what a member of 
the elastic middle class could achieve in the way of distinction of living. 
Sydney Smith used to say that Sam ‘hived very comfortably" and most 
Americans were impressed by the hospitality meted out by the banker- 
poet. Washington Irving spoke of his ‘classic little mansion", and 
Bancroft described it to Emerson as ‘a Pantheon in miniature*. 

Tliough Rogers kept but very few servants, he entertained every- 
body of note and said he did it on £2000 a year. Owing to his 
purchase of pictures from the Orleans Gallery and to their being hung 
against a background of crimson damask, his rather small rooms made 
an opulent, half-suflfocating impression which the gold frames, silver 
wall-sconces and red brocade-upholstered furniture enhanced. The 
rooms were far too dark for Sydney Smith's taste as there was no 
light except that thrown on to the pictures by candles. But grand 
as were his surroundings, Mr. Rogers was very unalarming in him- 
self, being so small of stature and so small of voice and so anxious 
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always to bring the best out in people. The pictutra Mr. Dickens was 
not capable of appreciating, though he soon leamt to recognise the 
Raphael riie two Titians on which their owner doted, and 

die little St. George of which he was so proud because he believed it to 
be the work of that rarest of masters, Giorgione. It was »sier for an 
author, even a not very well-read author, to admire the well-bound 
books arranged in bookcases painted by Stothard widi scenes from 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, as well as to appreciate die fine 
workmanship of the Flaxman mantelpieces and ^ dw-footed 
mahogany t^les ‘carved by a journeyman of the name of Chantrey 
working for 5/- a day*. The rooms were strikingly charactt^tic of 
die taste of a man who had made the grand tour, written v«se and 
worshipped literature. Not the least considered of his treasutu was a 
cast of Pope’s fiice taken after deadi by Roubiliac, and Milton’s'yecdpt 
for ParaSse Lost whidi hung framed upon a door. 

Taking note of habits and manners as well as objects, Dickens 
especially liked the way Mr. Rogers entertained children and grown-ups 
on Twelfth Night with his skilful conjuring tricks. He also admir^ 
his easy conversadonal breakfasts of dght people and longed to emulate 
them. But the break&sts could not be copied at Dou^ty Street because 
he was neither an old bachelor like Mr. Rogers nor a young badielor 
like his imitator Richard Monckton Milnes. He could, however, re- 
produce the delightful Twelfth Night entertainments, and as soon as 
he had a suitable house of his own we find him doii^ so with great 
et^oyment. 

Mr. Rogers invited ladies to his breakfasts, but they had to qualify 
either by intelligence or position for inclusion in this select coterie. 
Mrs. Charles Dickens never breakfasted with Mr. Rogers. That they 
were fond of each other is dear from the letters she wrote to him when 
abroad, but she was just not conversable. Let us look at a guest’s 
account of a break&st in order to see what kind of conversation was 
expected of the company round the table. On this occaacm Mr. 
Rogers was entertaining Mrs. Norton, Lady Blessit^on, Mr. Macaulay 
and Dr. hbckay, and as host indicated dut ‘rhyming’ was be die 
tope for discusnon.* Mrs. Nortem spoke of HuHbras and laughed at 
Buderis ‘desperate ingenui^. Why his lines. 

Pulpit, drum, ecdesiastic. 

Was beat widi fist instead of a stick, 

* Ch. Mackay, Through tkt Lmg Z)qy. 
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were really comparable to those comic lines of Lord Byron, 

But — Ohl ye lords of ladies intellectual, 

Inform its truly, have they not hen-peck’d you all? 

’But they are meant to be comic lines!’ objected Macaulay, adding diat 
he certainly preferred what he called ‘real rhymii^’, whereupon Lady 
Blessington remarked how poor we were in rhjrmes. Could anyone 
tell her whether there were rhymes to music, silver, orange, noble, 
herald? Much English verse struck her as hurdy-gurdy like. Some- 
one then raised the subject of assonance in ballads. Macaulay said 
blank verse was not satishictory to the English ear unless, as was so 
often the case with Shakespeare and Milton, it was decasyllabic. Mrs. 
Norton diipped in with, ’Narrative verse palls in any case; why, look at 
The Lc^ of the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the Lake’. 

Mr. Macaulay turning to his host asked, ’Can I have a Piers Plow- 
many Mr. Rogers?’ When it was handed to him he read. 

In a somer seson whan soft was the sonne 
I shope me in shroudes as I a shepe were, 

and then jumped to 

Patriarchs and Prophets and Preachers of God’s Wordes, 

sa^g how pleasing to him was die sound of alliteration. ’Tedious 
to a modem ear like mine’, commented Lady Blessington, but Mrs. 
Norton stopped her by spouting. 

Rushed into the/ield and foremost /tghdngyelL 

They then discussed 7%e IngoUshy Legends about which opinion was 
sharply divided, and then the hexameter for which all expressed dislike, 
though Macaulay intoned lines from The Vision of Judgement to show 
wluit an effect Soudiey got widi the metre: 

. . . Toll, toll, through the aloice of evening; 

’Us a deep dull sound that is heavy and mournful at all times, 

For it tells of mortality always. 

Mr. Rogers was so upset by diis passive— he was seventy-five and 
hated to be reminded of death — ^that Mrs. Norton tried to dieer him 
by bring^i^ forward Chevy Chase and Lady Blessington The Nut- 
Brown Maid as fine happy ballads. The ladies matured to put their 
hott in good humour again and thqr parted in a spirit of ei^oymen^ 

H 
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for they were all versifiers. It was to this kind of company and con- 
versation that Dickens now chose to adapt himself. 

It would seem that Charles Dickens was introduced to Count 
d’Oisay by Seijeant Talfourd in 1836 and that his first appearance in 
the Gore House salon of Lady Blessington was at the house-warming 
in May of the same year. Walter Savage Landor, an old and dear 
friend firom Italian days, had come up to stay for the occasion and she 
was ransacking the town to secure for him pleasant company nightly, 
and a aght of the new lions. ‘I wish to procure for him las mu^ 
enjoyment as I can’, she wrote when inviting Talfourd to meet him. 
He must not fiiil her whatever happened and he must bring a young 
writer with him. And in Talfourd’s company Dickens wmt toW first 
great party, drove through the carriage gates and walked though 
doors flung wide by powdered footmen in green and gold — on through 
the hall to the library, a long room with a fireplace at either end and 
columns supporting the ceiling. He was gifted, as Taine was to dis- 
cover later, with the camera’s eye and nothing escaped him. He saw 
the ivory-coloured bookshelves with their glass inky, the white-and- 
gold furniture, the apple-green damask, the green carpet at his feet, 
and last of all his hostess beaming a welcome on him. As the author 
of a widely-read book on Lord Byron, Lady Blessington was regarded 
as a friend by editors and contributors to magazines. She was, as it 
were, of their confraternity, for she worked steadily producing a book 
a year from 1833 on. She also edited the Keepsake and various 
Books of Beauty. Few women, excepting Miss Landon, Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, Lady Emmeline Stuart-Wortley, Countess Guicdoli and her own 
sisters Lady Canterbury and the Countess de Saint Marsault, ever set 
foot in her house, for her rektions with Count d’Orsay, her stepson- 
in-kw, were considered unconventional. Nat Willis got his first 
glimpse of this most attractive woman sitting reading half-buried in a 
fauteul of yellow satin in ‘a room of rather crowded sumptuousness’. 
Hall * had come to know her very well when he was persuading 
her to set down her conversations with Lord Byron for the New 
Monthly which he, at the time, was editing. Mrs. S. C Hall liked 
her for her good heart and said there was 'nothing artificial about 
her, nothing fussy or self-distrustfiil’, and that thou^ conscious of 
power ^ was ‘utterly witiiout pretensicm’. To her there seemed an 
* Menrniu of S. C. Hall, p. 403. 
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admirable fimess in all Lady Blessington did and a deep-seated good 
intent in both her words and actions. Every man took to her, in- 
cluding the Duke of Wellington, who was amused to be greeted by her 
talking crow with, ‘Up, Guards and at ‘em!’, and Disraeli paid her the 
extravagant compliment of sa3dng her pen must have been plucked from 
the pinion of the bird of paradise. Her evenings in Seamore Place had 
been famous for live years, and her receptions at Gore House, to which 
abode she moved in 183d, were to be even more femous. 

Most of the well-known men in London were to be met in her rooms. 
In reading the diaries of the day, in which the names of Disraeli, the 
brothers Bulwer, Captain Marryat, Albany Fonblanque, Barry Corn- 
wall, Sir Martin Shee, Lords Durham, Abinger, Strangford, Lyndhurst 
:q>pear, we see how wide was her circle. Nat Willis had once spent an 
exciting evening watching Disraeli (not at that time in the House), 
‘lividly pale, eye black as Erebus, ringlets falling over left cheek’, sitting 
in the window looking out over the Park, ‘his gold-flowered waistcoat 
reflecting the rays of the setting sun’, a contrast indeed with ill-dressed 
Lord Duriiam who ‘would never have passed for a lord at all in 
America’. To Nat Willis Count d’Orsay appeared ‘very splendid and 
very indefinable’. ^ 

llie Count was one of the sights of London as he drove from his 
little house in Curzon Street to Hyde Park. To his smart, hooded 
cabriolet was harnessed a seventeen-hand horse, and behind, clinging 
to the straps, bounced a tiny tiger. The reins were handled in white 
kid gloves and Dickens, who watched him carefully from the pave- 
ment, noted with qdmiring approval that his wristbands were turned 
bade ov«r his coat cufi^ a fashion he was not slow to imitate, nor the 
Bostoiuans to observe and comment' on. The equip^e of the Countess 
of Blessington, glistening with varnish and emblazoned with heraldic 
devices, was also to be seen daily in the ParL Its green hammercloth 
e(^^ widt white, its silver-wi^ed coadunan, its tail footmen, cane- 
carrying, powder-headed and silk-stockinged, formed the stately set- 
ting to still beautiful woman who adenowiedged the bows of the 
innumerable men who saluted her. 

For young Mr. Dickens the Blessington-d’Orsay parties were most 
polishing for diey acquainted him with the ways of the heau monde. 
They were not alarming as were the parties at Holland House for no 
one ^litEzed him unda Lady Blessington’s roof. The talk was not 
like the talk at Mr. Rogers’s because it was not directed, but allowed to 
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flow fteely. Mr. Disraeli, who when worked up talked ‘like a race- 
horse approaching a winning post', one evening described Bedkftuxl's 
Italy and went on to tell of its author’s fantastical life at Bath where he 
was said to own two houses joined by a covered bridge, his servants 
living on one side and he and his companion, a Spanish dwarf, ‘udio 
believes himself a duke and is treated as such*, on the other. 'liienhe 
told of a high tower lined with books and of a grave below the pave- 
ment in whidi he was arranging a double sepulchre for himself and 
the dwarf. Victor Hugo and his newest books also came ii^ for dis- 
cussion, champagne flowed, and all the while d’Orsay kept! the con- 
versation alive by a runnii^ fire of witty parendieses in Frmch and 
F.nglish. Usually silent and often aloof, in a comer of the saoon sat 
Prince Louis Napoleon, the future Emperor of the French. \ 

One never ceases to wish that Didrens had kept a diary in wmch he 
recorded his first impressions of well-known people and houses, but 
his mind did not work like that: it was too busy registering and trans- 
forming a different set of impressions and describing a different and 
irrecondlable set of people. No matmr how much he enjoyed his 
evenings with d'Orsay or Rogers, they did not make him wish to write 
down anything about them. Whatever the secret processes of absorp- 
tion that went to the makii^ of lus books and the stimulation 6f his 
creative powers, they were automatically selective and independent of 
his conscious will. As to keeping an engt^ement book methodically 
he could not do it, as it depressed him too deeply to record the dying 
days. Therefore we have no description firom him of Sydney Smith, 
no Carlylean vignette of those piercing hazel eyes, that massive Roman 
nose, die shrewdness and fun that lent life to every gathering he 
attended. Nor have we any picture from his pen of the Misses Berry 
or of Lord and Lady Holland. 

The Holland House drcle differed from that of Gore House in being 
more political and diplomatic in composition titan literary. The 
discussicnis that took place there were ttiso more serious in tone^ and 
it was a featiier in the cap of a mere writer (without Wrdi to recommend 
Wm or make him salon-fShig) to be invited there. In another way the 
company was not different, for it was as masculine in character as that of 
Gore House. Many ladies of the day refused to know Lady Holland 
since she had once violated their code and still remained outside tiie p^ 
of society. This embargo was imposed even in l^dcens’s day, as we 
realise tally too clearly in reading a letter written by Sydney Smttit to 
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Lord Denman in 1841. Sydney Smitli was one of Lady Holland’s 
dearest and most intimate friend and yet he could write to a pro* 
specdve dinner guest as follows: 

Mrs. Sydney and I have made a blunder. . . . Lady Holland dines 
with us on the 17th. Does Lady Denman know Lady Holland, and 
if not will that drorive us of the pleasure of Lady Denman’s com- 
pany? Lady Holland sinned early in life, with Medmselah and 
Enoch, but still she is out of the pale of the tegular ladies, and die 
case ought to have been put* 

A letter like this from one hahitui of Holland House to another 
recreates for us the stufGness and rigidity of early Victorian society 
better and more exacdy than any description, for it is a slice from life 
as it was being lived at the moment 
Lady Holland in her turn would not know Lady Blessington, and 
dieir two drdes, though intersecting frequendy, never coalesced. It 
was two years after his introduction to Gore House that Dickens made 
his bow at Holland House. Serjeant Talfourd, whom Lady Holland 
liked very mudi, had wdted for a favourable opportunity to present 
his young friend. Lady Holland asked ‘dear Bulwer’ whether Tal- 
fourd’s prot^£ was presentable, and on receiving an affirmative reply 
invited queer litde ’Boz’ to visit her. For the date she named he had 
an engagement he could not throw over, so was obliged to wait for 
another summons. That moment came when she began to read 
Nicholas NkUeby. When finally he could make his bow. Lady 
Holland found him ’modest and well-behaved’, and Lord Holland said 
he was ’very unobmisive, yet not shy, intelligent in countenance and 
altogether prepossessing’. 

Carlyle described Lady Holland as ’a proud old dame’ in die habit 
of being ob^ed and entertained, and used to say that her face when he 
cau^t it in profile had somethii^ of the falcon character, if a falcon’s 
lull were straight. Macaulay thought tiiere was a good deal of Queen 
Elizabeth about her. Till Dichens got used to her ways he could not 
defend himself agrinst her acute questioning and found himself forced 
s^ainst his will to disclose to her the plot of Nicholas NickUby, of which 
the first numbers only had appeared. To steel oneself t^rinst sudi 
persistent and ruthless probings was an art in itself, for, as Tall^xand 
used to say, ’Lady Holland is all assertion’. 

* Thomas, Krst Lori Denman, by Jose]di Amould, voi. ii. p. 150. 
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Soon after his first venture into this exclusive circle, Dickens was 
annoyed to find that Bentley had inserted into the September number 
of the Miscellany a gossipy article on Holland House entertaining. 
Writing ojflf at once to Lady Holland, he said: 

I saw yesterday for the first time that in this month’s number 
there is some impromptu of Sydney Smith’s purporting to have 
been written at your table some years ago which Bentley, I assume, 
obtained gratis from some well-informed babbler and printed 
accordingly. I 

To clear himself of indiscretion, he here reveals that though his name 
appears as that of editor of Bentleys Miscellany he has ‘little ta do with 
the business part of the publication’, and therefore had no previous 
knowledge of the list of contents. He wishes her to undersmd that 
he entertains so great an abhorrence of printed recollections of private 
conversations and so great a detestation of the impertinence and vul- 
garity which makes them public that he must assure her that the pro- 
duction in question has never been authorised by him.* 

A born dictator. Lady Holland kept control of the guests invited to 
her table both as to quality and .conversation. Lord Holland, incur- 
ably good-natured, would, if not checked, have invited almost anybody 
to dinner, but she always had the general level in view and not the 
particular kindness, and a bore was to be feared like death. She did 
not hesitate to stem a monopolistic talker and would squeeze sixteen 
people into a table laid for nine and not mind that no elbow could be 
raised. She levied tribute of game, venison and cheeses from guests 
capable of paying it, as well as foreign delicacies from ambassadorial 
houses. She could be coldly offensive to those for whom she took 
a dislike and also so frigidly polite as to paralyse the neophyte. Writers 
inclined to be vain might be told off like poor Rogers with, ‘Your 
poetry is bad enough so pray be sparing of your prose’, and she liked 
Rogers! Macaulay she would pull up remorselessly. Having cut 
short one of his discourses and switched the conversation on to the 
Christian Fathers, Macaulay showed himself too fluent about St. 
Chrysostom and St. Athanasius, so once more she tried to floor him 
with, ‘Pray, Macaulay, what was the origin of the doll? When were 
dolls first mentioned in history?’ Macaulay, neither floored nor out 
of temper, at once began to tell the company about the Roman doll. 

* September 1838. The Dickensian^ PP* 33M** 
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Guests -were sometimes ordered about like servants and few resented it. 
No one but Sydney Smith, however, on being told peremptorily to 
ring the bell, wmild obey promptly and then inquire should he dust 
the room.^ * 

Somehow Dickens mantled to get through the preliminary ordeal 
of Holland House entertaining with calm and credit, and when he 
dined there Lord Holland’s sister wrote that she liked everjrthing about 
him except die intolerable dandyism of his dress. ‘His countenance’ 
she thou^t ‘beautiful, because blended with his intelligence there is 
such an expression of goodness.’ Somehow this nondescript young 
man managed to touch the heart of Lady Holland, and we see from his 
letters to her after Lord Holland’s death that he seemed to understand 
her and give her the kind of friendship she required. The letters are 
cosy, straightforward and confidential. 

Almost as soon as Holland House had set the seal of its approval on 
Dickens the Misses Berry got on his track. They really must have 
the remarkable young author of Nicholas Nicklefy to their parties. 
From Richmond, where they were living for the hot months, they 
called on Mr. and Mrs. Dickens, who were summering once again at 
Petersham. Mrs.^ Dickens was in no condition to dine out, and Mr. 
Dickens excused himself on the plea that he ‘had not finished the 
month’s instalment of his new book’. This did not satisfy the eager 
Berrys, who got Sydney Smith to write again on their behalf. His 
letter, written from ‘The Hole’ (33 Charles Street, Berkeley Square), 
is so characteristic of die man that it is irresistible to quote his actual 
words: 

Nobody more, and more jusdy talked of than yourself. The 
Miss Berrys now at Richmond liVe only to become acquainted with 
you and have commissioned me to request you to dine with them 
on Friday 29di jjun^ or Monday July 1st to meet a Canon of St. 
Pauls, die Rector of Combe Florey, and the Vicar of Halberton, ail 
equidly well known to you; to say nothing of other and better 
people. The Miss Berrys and Lady Charlotte Lindsay have not die 
smallest objection to be put into a Number, but on the contrary 
would be proud of the distinction; and Lady Charlotte, in particular, 
you may marry to Newman No^. Pray come, it is as much as 
my place is worth to send them a refusal. — Sydney Smith. 

And to the Misses Berry Dickens went, though he tells us nothing 
* The Grevilk Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 367-8. 
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about it; indeed, had it not been for Sydney Smith we should not even 

know Aat these delightful ladies had craved his acquaintanceship. 

One of the hall-marks of success in die society in whidi Dickens 
now moved, as of right, was election to the Athenaeum Club, for which 
Serjeant Talfourd had proposed him in May 1838, getting Serjeant 
Storks to second him. He became a member the following month, 
being brought in as one of forty persons eminent in literature, art and 
science. Among the forty were Grote and Charies Darwin, Macready 
and the grandson of his grandmother’s employer, Richard Monckton 
Milnes. One sees from looking at the dates when Dickens’i contem- 
poraries were admitted to membership what a compliment it was to 
‘Boz’ that he should be made free of the Athenaeum at the ^e of 
twenty-six. Macready had been turned down three years\ earlier. 
Robert Browning with Paracelsus and Strafford to his credit not 
elected till 1862. Thackeray was not admitted till 18^1 and John 
Forster with five volumes of historical biographies to his pen was not 
chosen till 1852. The Athenaeum not only gave the younger men 
elected to it a certain cachet, but also the opportunity for meeting 
almost everyone of note. The Club had been Croker’s idea, for by his 
day the meeting-places of the wits — coffee-houses and taverns— had 
gone out and it had become desirable to have a common meeting- 
ground not so much for wits as for men of achievement. Sir Walter 
Scott, Samuel Rogers, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Francis Chantrey and 
Lord Spencer were on the original committee and proceeded solemnly 
to choose the first members from die lists of the Society of Antiquaries, 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and from the judges’ and bishops’ 
benches. It was decided that the Club premises must be noble in 
themselves and distinguished in decoradon, and the result was that a 
palace was erected in Waterloo Place capped by a classical frieze of 
Bath stone carved by John Henning. The sum of £500 was allocated 
to a libraiy, which eventually housed Captain Basil Hall’s collecdon of 
publications on the United States of America, the Civil War tracts of 
Gibbon, and, in another century, was to receive the Warren Vernon 
books on Dante. A certain cachet was given to the note-paper by a 
Minerva seal cut by Sir Francis Chantrey to the design of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Intended to be a centre of culture, the Club, owing to its 
non-political character, could open its doors to forei^ers of heterodox 
"WOWS. It also threw wide its portals on the occasions of the Corona- 
tion and Royal Wedding. Eleven hundred and thirty ladies and 
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children sat there in a stand to see the Queen go by to her marriage, 
and among them was Mrs. Charles Didkens. 

The social success that came so swifidy and easily to Charles Dickens 
carried widi it implications that affected marital adjustments in so &r 
as it tended to create a gulf between his amusements and those of his 
wife, since in the Hoiland-Berry>Blessington world Mrs. Dickens 
never gained a foothold. Rosina Bulwer, who loathed men’s dubs, 
said in Ckml^ that lexicographers should in future define the word 
‘home’ as ‘a pen in whidi to keep women and children’. Mrs. Dickens 
would certainly have endorsed this recommendation. 



Chapter 9 

BOOK-BANQUETS AND FRIENDS 

Tht friendship of some men is quite Briarean. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD 

C onfidence in himself was one of Charles Dickens’s leading diarac- 
teristics and it never failed him no matter how adverse the circum- 
stances he had to face. Neither worry over social conditions! quarrels 
with publishers nor fluctuations in income deterred him nom his 
decision to live his life on a grand scale. He had no doubt vmtever 
that once his affairs had been put into Forster’s competmt hdnds he 
could make all the money he needed. Feckless relations were still a 
drain upon his resources and threatened to become a menace to his 
good name; indeed the ingenious dodges contrived by his father to 
obtain advances from Chapman and Hall on the strength of his son’s 
success, and the fact that he from time to time parted with autographs 
or sheets of manuscript for cash, tended to make his presence in London 
an embarrassment Now Charles, as we know, was not a man tolshirk 
family responsibilities, and in talking over his dilemma with Forster it 
became clear to him that he must establish his parents and brothers 
in a home of their own sufHdentiy flu- away from London to shield 
him from new annoyances. As there could be no financial peace while 
they were on his doorstep, he took steps to shift them to tiie country. 
Acting swiftly as was his wont, he hurried down to Exeter, pitching on 
tiiis district because he had known it well in reporting days and carried 
in his mind pictures of pleasant cottages and gardens on the Plymouth 
road. At Alphington he rented a six-roomed house and garden for 
£20 a year, arranged for it to be papered ‘snowy-clean’ immediately, 
ordered in coal and wood and bought seventy pounds’ worth of car- 
pets, furniture, glass and crockery, all to be delivered within two days. 
He had left London on a Monday (Mardh 4), had artat^ed for his 
motiier to join him in an hotel at Exeter on the Thursday, and for his 
&ther, brothers, and Dash the dog to arrive on the Saturday so that he 
himself could be back at work on the Monday. Speed and secrecy 
were essential to die success of the scheme, as John Dickens was liable 
to le-arrest by any one of the tradesmen to whom he owed money, and 
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the only chance his son would have of compounding his ddits was, as 
Forster agreed, for die debtor to be non est inventut. Forster ad- 
vanced die podc^-money and Tom Beard played die part assigned to 
him of buying the coach-dckets and seeing die travellers o£ Both 
parents seemed to M in amiably widi die arrangements made, diou^ 
John Dickens was heard wondering what on earth he would do with 
himself in the country. Mrs. Dickens reached Exeter on the appointed 
day and was taken to see the cottage on the Friday: it was a contrast 
to the shabby lodgings in which she had camped for so many years. 
When his father turned up in good spirits with die rest of the family, 
Charles began to think he had ‘settled the governor for life’, and went 
back to London happy in this belief, but at the end of March his troubles 
began i^n with an ‘unsads&ctory’ letter from Mrs. Dickens. By 
June both parents were writing ‘sneering, hateful letters’ and Charles 
groaned to Forster over his mother’s behaviour, ‘I do swear I am sick 
at heart with both her and father too.’ By July, however, they appeared 
to him to have settled down into a kind of contentment, and he was able 
to report after a visit that ‘the dolls’ house was perfect and beautifully 
kept’. Seven years later, Charles was to recall his father to London 
to take up a post On the Drnly News of which he was editor-designate. 
In die intervening years it is evident that John Dickens did not stay put 
at Alphii^on, for we hear of him at Greenwich, the Isle of Man and 
odier places, and as scheming to take his boys to Paris to complete 
their education. He was every bit as buoyant as Mr. Micawber. 

We shall have reason to remember the Alphington episode when we 
come to the parting between Dickens and his wife. The same rather 
ruthless speed is noticeable in the execution of the later sentence as is 
observable in the earlier, and widi both arrangements Forster had a 
good deal to do. 

Having disposed for the time being of his parents, Dickens resumed 
his personal life again, attending at die end of March a dinner to Mac- 
ready on his retirement from management of Covent Garden. One 
of the guests, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, the compiler of a well-known 
Shakespeare concordance, was struck by the 'superlatively handsome 
face* of the young writer as he stood to speak. His ‘nu^iicent 
lustrous eyes’, his rich ‘wavy locks of hair’, his ‘perpetually discursive 
glances’ whi(^ seemed to miss nothing. What a picture he made, 
never had she seen anyone who interested her morel And to crown all 
he spoke with real feeling and understanding of die stage, with in- 
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of die experimental and instmctive seasons they had all 
enjoyed under Maceeady’s management, of dw living playwri^ts 
whose worics he had presented — ^Bulwer, Mitford, Browning, Talfoutd 

and of die manner he had produced the dramas of Sludcespeaie. 

And it passed throu^ her mind that nothing could have been more 
impressive dian the performance of Henry V for widdi Stanfield had 
painted the scenery and Bulwer, Forster and Dickens himself had 
supervised the mounting. The young man’s ringing speech brou^t 
tears to die eyes of die guest di^ had assembled to honour.j 

The Shakespeare Society dinner over which Charles 1 Dickens 
presided a few months later did not go quite so smoothly. \ Present 
were Talfoutd, the two Landseers, Forster, Madise, Macteady, Frank 
Stone, Jerrold, Thackeray, Stanfield, Cattermole, Proctor, Bhmdiard, 
Charles Knight and many more. Charles Knight records that Forster 
addressed the assembled company very pompously in his Macteady 
manner and that some young men sitting at the table began to lau^ 
crack nuts and jingle glasses loudly. Forster, irritated by the din, 
spoke sharply to his interrupters. The noises got worse, the chairman 
tried to restore order, did not succeed, abandoned the chair, and this 
was the end not only of the dinner but of the Society. i 

At the end of April the Doughty Street household repaired to 
Petersham for four months, Charles taking with him quite a variety of 
books — translations firom French and German novels. Swift’s Works, 
a volume of English Essays and Leigh Hunt’s In£cator. He was 
playing with the idea of a new magarine to be written, compiled and 
edited by himself, and talked ceaselessly about the project. Experi- 
aice with Benda's Miseellm^ disposed him to believe that there was 
a good deal of money to be made in a tiueepenny weekly that would 
^peal to a poorer class of people than a shill^ monthly could attract 
He seems at this time to have been haunted by visions of lonely people 
sitting by desolate hearths all of whom might be comforted if die right 
word were said. Ifhe could create an intimate and personal magazine 
he mi^t be the man to say that word, for. iio one understood better 
than he that it is die unexpected human touch that makes die whole 
world kin and sometimes kind. Masur Htur^hr^s Clock' 'eAuaix. 
finally took shape did not for loi^ carry out its mission of -’addressing 
friends firom the diimnqr-comer’, it was because the public showed no 

> April 4 , iS^a 
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interest in die sentiments of Master Humphrey and his deaf old friend 
and could only be lured to purchase the nu^azine by die promise that 
each number would contain part of a strai^tforward serial by 302’. 

At Petersham Dickens still worked on Nicholas Nickhiy which had 
been running for a year and had six mondis to go before completion. 
Its sales surpassed those of the Pkkxmk serial, and Pickwick in volume 
form was selling briskly. As there was nothing to follow them up with 
exoqit die partially written Bamaly RudgCy Dickens felt that it was 
time he made a move to get his future straightened out. It seemed to 
him odd diat Chapman and Hall had not approached him with some 
^handsome retaining offer’; could it be that they were waiting for him 
to take the initiative.^ Wdi Forster to back him he felt in a stroi^er 
position vis-i-vis of publishers than ever before; perhaps Forster could 
find out for him how matters stood. Obli^gly Forster interidewed 
Chap man and Hall and was able to report them ready to consider any 
scheme put forward by Mr. Dickens. This induced Dickens to set 
down on paper the ideas he had been turning over in his head. 

I should be willing [he wrote] to commence on die diirty-first of 
March, 1840, a new publication consisting entirely of original 
matter, of whidi one number price direepence, should be published 
every week. . . . The best general idea of the plan of the work might 
be given perhaps by reference to The Tatler, The Spectator and 
Goldsmith’s Bee; but it would be frr more popular bom in die sub- 
jects of which it treats and its mode of treating them.* 

He went on to expound his plan of contents. It would indude amus- 
ing essays, stories, satirical papers on the administration of justice, 
conversations on historic London between Gog and M^og, and a dub 
of ori^nals to carry on in the Pickwiddan way. Nebulous as his plans 
were on die literary side, they were definite enough on the financial 
side. He demanded to be paid fifty pounds weekly and would under- 
take no ride of any kind. Profits must be shared on a fifry-fifry basis, 
and die periodical to be named Masur Humphreys Clock must be 
continued for twelve mondis certain. To these tadier onerous con- 
ditions Chapman and Hall screed. 

Fm September the Dickens fronily moved from Petersham to Broad- 
stdrs, and as it happened ‘Eleanor P.*, now Mrs. Christian, was spend- 
ing tte end of a loi^ honeymoon there. One nig^t diey all met in 
the Tivoli Gardens where ‘Eleanor P.’ watxdied Didtetis dandt^ widi 

* aiS. L lu. 
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Geoigina Hsgarth. It was extremely pleasant by die sea. Sam Rogers 
was living at the Albion and Harley and his sister in lodgings close by. 
‘We enjoy this place amazingly*, wrote Didtens to Forster, in spite of 
the fact that Kate was preoccupied with the thoughts of an October 
baby — and Charles himself with the planning of the Nicholas Nicklefy 
banquet Both baby and book were to be dedicated to Macready. 
During this summer they discussed leaving their home in Doughty 
Street for a house nearer to an open space. Macready frequendy 
praised Clarence Terrace overlooking the Regent’s Park whi^, com- 
pared with other districts of London, was in his opinion a healm resort 
Why should not Dickens have a look at his former house in Kent 
Terrace which was vacant? Dickens did so and favoured it undl he 
fell in love with a bow-fronted house, r Devonshire Terrace, almost 
next to the imposing portico of St Marjdebone. Here indeed\was a 
residence of ‘great promise and undeniable situation’ with a private 
garden shielded by a high wall. He secured a twelve-year lease of it at 
once and took John Chapman, ‘a genius in houses’, over it to make 
suggestions about water-closets to be carried out forthwith. Doughty 
Street had been rather meagrely fitted out with chattels from Fumival’s 
Iim and second-hand furniture picked up piece by piece vdth Mary. 
These things would do no more than furnish the top floor of the new 
house. Mr. and Mrs. Dickens now had recourse to the big firms in 
the Tottenham Court Road where they placed orders for complete 
suites for reception rooms and bedrooms. White window-blinds and 
festooned curtains were installed and thick pile carpets laid. Doors of 
deal were replaced by doors of mahogany and wooden manteb by 
carved marble chimney-pieces. In all this one sees the taste of Forsttr 
who was sumptuous-minded and always acted in accordance with his 
adage ‘The best is good enough for me’. Forster himsdf lived under 
painted ceilings in Lincob’s Lm Fields m the fine rooms described in 
Bleak House as inhabited by Mr. Tulkii^om. Later on, after his 
marriage to the widow of Henry Colburn, his setting m Palace Gate 
Gardens became almost princely. 

Baby Kate Macready made her appearance in October and m the 
same month the Niched Nickl^ dinner took place. NiduAis 
Nukleby was the second of the novek to be honoured m tiiis way, the 
completion of Olivet Twist, sue months earlier, having passed without 
notice tif the kind. It is btetesting to scrutinise the list of guests at 
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diese periodical book-banquets for they are valuable pointers in a bio- 
graphy. Dickens 'was what would now be called a good mixer and 
bad no desire for solitude as such, since he was neither a thinker nor 
a reader. Except when engaged in the violently creative effort of 
planning or writing a book, when he was inaccessible to everyone, he 
liked to have people about. Convivial, sentimental and easily moved 
to tears and laughter, his path throu^ life bloomed in a series of happy 
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attachments few of which shrivelled under the touch of time or circum- 
stance. It is evident that his power of attraction 'was immense. 
Anthony Trollope confirms this when he says: 

Of the general charm of his manner I despair of giving any idea 
to those who have not seen or known him. He warmed the social 
atmosphere, wherever he appeared, 'with that summer glow which 
seemed to attend him. His lau^ 'was brimful of enjoyment. 

Dickens’s earlier friendships are for the most part enshrined in the 
lists of guests attending the book-dinners. The first of these, given to 
celdirate die completion of Pickwick, had taken place on November i8, 
1837, when die diners were Harrison Ainsworth, William Jerdan, 
Thomas Hill* (book collector), Samuel Lover,* Qiapman, Hid 4 

1 The Hull of Hook’s Gilbert Gum^, 

* Minianirist and composer of songs. Best remembered for 
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Macready, John Forster and of course the guest of honour, 
Serjeant Talfourd. They met at die Prince of Wales’s Hotel in 
Leicester Street and, just as Talfourd was about to give the healdi or 
die phairman, Charles Dickens, die head waiter, to everyone’s dd^^ 
carried in a snowy temple of sugar under whidi stood a miniature Mr. 
Pickwick, a complimentary confection made by die landlord himself. 
When Chap man and Hall presented ‘Boz* widi a bonus dieque and a 
set of ‘aposde’ ladles embodying characters in Piekmckf ^ere was 
great laughter and applause. | 

At the Nicholas Nkldeby dinner held at die Albion, Aldgata the new 
names ate those of Clarkson Stanfield, Hablot Browne, Davia Wilkie, 
George Cattermole, Thomas Beard, Bradbury, Evans and J. P.Marley. 
Again Chapman and Hall proved themselves worthy of the occasion, 
for, following die fine tradition of Constable in commissioning Rae- 
burn to paint Walter Scott, they had commissioned Maclise to paint 
Didtens, and this portrait was displayed in the room in which the 
dinner took place. An engraving from it was used as frontispiece for 
Niekotas Nickldy in volume form. The picture was later presented 
to Mrs. Dickens. Macready in his speech acknowledged the honour 
done to him by the dedication, and recendy knighted David W^hie, 
painter in ordinary to the Queen, lathed ’the reality of Didtens’s 
genius* and srid rather breathlessly that ’there had bem nothing like 
him issuing his novels part by part, since Richardson had issued his 
novels volume by volume’, and how in both cases people talked about 
the diaracters as if they were next-door nei^ibours or ^ends and how 
’as many letters were written to the author of NiddAy to implore him 
not to kill poor Smike as had been sent by young ladies to ^ author 
of Clarissa to save Lovelace’s soul alive’. 

Many of the book-guests we get to know well as in company widi 
Dickens we travd along the road of a life marked by prandial mile- 
stones. Macready, twenty years older than Dickens, we meet again 
and again. Thdr first encounter had taken place at Covent Garden in 
JurMi837. Forster had, as it were casually, thrown open a green-room 
door saying ’Here is Bozl’ OAelh was ia rehearsal at ^ time smd 
Macready was worrying over the Kii^s health. Was William IV 
going to die? Would he have to cancel his first n^t? What an 
absurdity that die natural ailment of an old and uagifted man shoidd 
be the cause of such perplex!^ and annoyancel Macready rambled 
on, airing his republican views, kings were no us^ and lords were blots 
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on humanity. He did not mind bending the knee to Voltaire, for he 
was a man of taste and virtue and *in every way superior to the gold- 
besotted prurient people for whom nonsensical entertainments like 
Semiramide had to be devised*. The visitors had struck Macready on 
a bad day, but, in spite of his display of petulance, Dickens took to 
him at once and found in him a very faithful friend. In a sense they 
had a common background or grievance, for Macready*s father too had 
been committed to prison for debt and his son had had to go straight 
to the boards from Rugby instead of to the University as planned. 
Macready*s diary shows him to have been very sensitive to opinion and 
very easily depressed. His temper was difficult and he took for his 
motto the saying of Seneca, viam aut facial (Find a way or make 
one). In spite of his temperament he never quarrelled with Dickens 
and remained, in bad days and good, one of his closest confidants. 

Another lifelong friendship had come into being when Kate*s friend 
Daniel Maclise entered the family circle. Dickens describes this young 
Irish artist as a wa3rward, delightful fellow *golden throughout’, a man 
who ’could have been as good a writer as he was a painter*. As Alfred 
Croquis of Fraser's Magofme he was very well known in literary 
circles, for he had made pen sketches of dl the writers from Lady 
Morgan to L. E. L. and from Sir Walter Scott to Thomas Campbell. 
He spent a good deal of time with the Dickenses at Twickenham in 1838 
and again at Petersham in 1839 when he was making studies for the 
Nickelby portrait. As a sitter Charles Dickens was difficult to please 
and insisted that Maclise should scrap all his first sketches, but the 
morning came when he could write ’Maclise has made another face of 
me which all people say is astonishing*. 

William Jerdan, editor of the Literary Gaiette, had been one of the 
first to recognise the merits of Sam Weller when he made his bow in 
the fifth number of Pickwick. Seizing his pen he begged the author 
’to develop the character to the uttermost*. A ’genial alliance* ensued 
and Jerdan, who liked helping young writers, seems to have exercised 
his good offices in helping to persuade Bentley to relinquish all claims 
to Bamaby Budge. Jerdan was a standing dish at the ’Boz* banquets. 

Not all the early friends, howbeit, were bidden to the book-dinners. 
Ld^ Hunt, for example, was only invited to birdiday parties at the 
Didcenses* home, on which occasions he proved himself a charming 
converser and a lovable companion. When presenting Leigh Hunt 
with his novels in 1838 their author wrote: 


I 
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You ate an old st:^ in works, but ayoung one in fmtfa — ^fiuth in 
all beautiful and excellent things. If vou can only find it in ^t 
green heart of yours to tell me one of these days that you have met, 
in wading through the accompanying trifles, with anything that felt 
like a vibration of the old cnord you have touched so ofmn and 
sounded so well you will confer the truest gratification on yotu: 
faithful friend." 

Douglas Jerrold’s name does not appear in the first dinner lists 
though Dickens had got to know him as early as 1835 wh^ he was 
living at Brompton as a temporary invalid. Seven years cader than 
Dickens, he had been midshipman, actor and playwright ann is best 
remembered to-day for Black~eyed Susan (1829) and Mrs. '^audk’s 
Curtain Lectures (1846). It was Jerrold who made one of hia former 
shipmates known to Dickens — Clarkson Stanfield. Stanfield, like 
Macready, was twenty years older than ‘Box', but this proved no 
barrier and as ‘Stanny’ he became a dearly loved friend. Stanfield was 
called by his contemporaries the English Vandervelde, and, when 
Dickens first knew him, was employed as a scene-painter at Drury 
Lane. He designed a few illustrations for the ‘Box’ novels, but only 
enters seriously into the pattern of Dickens's life as limner of stage sets 
for the theatrical performances at Tavistodt House, — The Lighthouse 
and The Froien Deep. He mms up both at the Nkkleby and Chupilewit 
dinners and to the latter brought his friend the ‘eccentric Turner’. In 
after years Little Dorrit was to be dedicated to him. 

Another artist friend was George Cattermole, a relation by marri^e 
living at Clapham, who did many of the illustrations for Master Hum- 
phr^s Clock and The Old Curiosity Shop. Forster did not like him 
much, but admits he had fun enough for a doxen humorists though 
lacking in balance and steadiness. 

Hablot Browne was also at the NickMy dinner. He had got to 
know Dickens well while working at the drawings for Pickwick and 
Sunday Under Three Heads. A much feebler artist than Cruikshank, 
Ws employer found him amenable and willing to accept suggestions 
and even orders. Of a retirii^ nature and'dreading company, he luul 
refused to appear at the Pickwick dinner though he plucked up courage 
for the Niekleby feast and attended all subsequmt celebrations until 
1859, when A TaU of Two Cities was publi^ed aid he ceased to 
work for Dickens. 


* 170-71. I. N*. 
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Thadceray was not invited to any of the earlier book-dinners. As 
we have seen, these young men had met for a moment in 1835 when 
Mr. Midiael Angelo Titmarsh had called at Fumival’s Inn to offer to 
illustrate Pickwick^ but they did not meet again till both dined with 
Ainswordi in 1838. Thackeray, unlike Dickens, was a long time 
finding out what he could do best, and this was chiefly because he had 
never had to fight for a living. Maybe that his close association with 
Dickens in the summer of 1838 at Twickenham had an influence on his 
decision to become a novelist. At die dme he was contributing The 
Yellowpbisk Papers to Fraser’s Magaiine and also working for the 
Ttmes. Vanity Fair, whidi estabfished his fame, was not published 
till ten years later and his name first appears as a guest at the Copperfiela 
dinner of 1849. ^ success of Varuty Fear or admiration for 

Dickens’s work that led to his presence on this occasion? The break 
in relations which was one of the literary scandals of 1858 inclines one 
to assume it was the former, since when true sympathy of personality 
was the foundation, we find Dickens in fnendship faidiful to the end. 



Chapter lo 

THE QUEEN, CARLYLE AND POLITICS 

Hoytity is a Government in which the attention the nation 
is on one person doing interesting actions. A ReptMic is a 
Government in which that attention is £vided between mat^f 
who are all doing uninteresting actions. Accor£nf^ so Itmg as 
the human heart is strong aiA the human reasrm weak Royam 
will be strong because it repeals to difitsedfedings. \ 

WALTEE BAGEHOI 

F or many simple British citizens the diief event of 1840 vas tl^e girl- 
Queen’s wedding. It appealed to every home-lover and btipught 
royalty for the first time for many generations within reach of all 
hearts. Embosomed in the warm tide of popular sentiment Charles 
Dickens went about lamenting his hopeless passion for the princess and 
envying Daniel Maclise, who was almost as it were inside the idyll, 
since the bride, with whom he was so great a favourite, had requested 
him to paint secret pictures for her to give to Prince Albert on his birth- 
day and like occasions. Dickens wrote to T. J. Thompson: 

Madise and I are raving with love for the queen ... we sallied 
down to Windsor, prowlra about the Casde, saw the corridor, and 
their private rooms, nay the very bed-diamber lighted up with such 
a ruddy, homely, brilliant glow bespeaking so much bliss and happi- 
ness that I lay down in the mud at the top of the Long Walk and 
refused all comfort. . . . We drove home in a post-chaise and now 
we wear marriage medals next our hearts.* 

For days and days he could setde to nothing, work went by the board, 
and to Kate’s annoyance he wandered about the house singing. 

My heart is at Windsor 
My heart is not here, 

My heart is at Windsor 
A-folIowing my dear:- 

Running off to the Athenaeum, he cradced jokes with Mondcton 
hfilnes shout what he called ’die nadonal anthem of Seven Dials’, whidi 
ran likedus. 
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So let 'em say whate’er they may 
Or do whate'er they can, 

Prince Halbert he will always be 
My own dear Fancy Man, 

and asked his friend whedier he too had not heard it sung in the streets? 
To Forster Dickens spoke of razors, of throwing himself into the 
Serpentine or Regent’s Canal, professed to loathe his family, detest his 
house, and be irritated by his wife* He told T. ]. Thompson as exe- 
cutor of his will that there was a little bequest having reference to Her: 

I have heard on the Lord Chamberlain’s authority, that she reads 
my books, and is very fond of them. I think she will be sorry when 
I am gone. I should wish to be embalmed and to be kept (if practic- 
able) on the top of the triumphal arch ' at Buckingham Palace when 
she is in town and on the north-east turrets of ^e Round Tower 
when she is at Windsor.* 

To the puzzled Landor he wrote: 

Society is unhinged by her majesty’s marriage and I am sorry to 
add that I have fallen hopelessly in love with the Queen and wander 
up and down with vague and dismal thoughts of running away to 
some uninhabited island with a maid of honour to be entrapped by 
conspiracy for that purpose. • 

In spite of these theatrical outbursts, when the actual marriage morn- 
ing dawned Charles went off docilely with Kate to the stand at the 
Athenaeum from which they obtained a good view of the wedding pro- 
cession. Both craned their necks as Miss Coutts drove by wearing the 
tiara of Marie Antoinette and other historic jewels. People round them 
gossiped about thet)ffers of marriage she had refused from every young 
man of birth in England, as well as from Prince Louis Napoleon. And 
who, they asked, would there be for her to marry in the end? It entered 
no one’s head that she could remain a spinster for another forty years. 

To distract Charles and turn his thoughts from the bride to his own 
work Forster now arranged that he should pay a visit to Landor. He 
knew Landor would never tolerate mad talk about the Queen, but 
would switch the conversation to books and especially to his frvourite 
Pkkmckj whidi he said had drawn from him ‘more tears and more 
smiles than were remaining to him for all the rest of the world real or 
ideal’. Near the end of the marriage month ‘Fuz’, ‘Boz’ and ‘Phiz* 
set out for 25 St. James’s Square, Bath, where lived one of the most 

> The Marble Arch, then in front of the Palace. 
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original of En^ish men of letters, an author who displayed apadiy, 
not to say antipadiy, to popular success, saying he would be w^ 
content with ten intelligent readers. His rooms, including the doors, 
were plastered with Italian pictures,, each of which he thought the finest 
f pwMman of the finest master and each of which had its story. It 
fwraiTift an annual habit for *Fuz’ and 'Boz' to go to Bath to dine with 
Landor on his birthday. Eliza Lynn (later Mrs. Lynn Linton) made 
a fourth on one of these occasions, and with her usual plain-spokenness 
recorded that she did not take to Forster at all; his dresomejmanner 
ga\e the impression diat he diought he owned bodi her Host and 
*Boz’. Dickens struck her as bri^t, gay, ‘winsome’ and almgelher 
charming, but Forster remained throughout the evening meavy, 
pompous and ungenial. Dickens seemed to know instincdvely how 
to treat his host, first with the respect of a young man for aipolder 
man and then allowing his wit to play about him, bright and harmless 
as summer lighming. At this dme Eliza Lynn, in the early twendes, 
was being treated as a spoilt daughter by Landor, who, in spite of his 
sixty-five years, would hire sedan-chairs to escort her to the Assembly 
Rooms for balls. As she adored him, she was watchful of the 
behaviour of visitors and reacted sharply to their remarks. The {con- 
versadon between Dickens and Landor on the first meedng was so 
pleasant and so sdmuladng as to put Landor into a good temper and 
make Dickens anxious to be^n work again. A story he heard at 
Bath now inspired him with the vision of a child who for a year and 
more was to be his constant preoccup^ng companion. The story of 
litde Nell, when it became public, plunged half the world in tears. 
It is a story that George Lewes in that day and Mr. Aldous Huxley in 
our own day have condemned for its inepdtude and sentimentality. 
The behaviour of the Victorian heart is a study in itself, as we shall see 
in discussing The OH Cwriosity Shop. For the moment it may be 
stated that Nell’s odyssey impressed most of Dickens’s contemporaries 
as a credible and beautiful adiievemoit. Almost without exception 
they wept over it as uncridcally as did its author. 

On arriving home Dickens set to work to get Master Humphrey's 
dock ‘striking by the end of March’. He took a deal of trouble over 
the illustrations, which were not to be full plate but ‘dropped into i1m 
text’. In his instnictions for die dodt-case on la^hich his scheme 
pivoted, he told Cattermole to set it in an <dd quaint room with and^ 
Elizabedian fuminire. ‘In the chhnney-corner must stand an extra- 
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ordinaiy old clock, die dock bdon^ng to Master H. in fact.’ 

The drawing suppliol to this order presented a dock of rococo 
oudine, Dutch dilnendons and great holding capadty, the ardst having 
been more intent on produdng a good manuscript cupboard than a 
dock-case of the Elizabethan period. Didtens, however, was pleased 
with it and, as soon as he had passed the last proofs of the mi^azine, 
rushed off to the country with Kate so as to avoid being in London 
on the day die new venture was launched. The Clock made a fast 
start, seventy thousand copies of the first number being sold. With 
the second number, after the public had discovered that there was no 
serial by *Boz’ but a good deal of sermonising, sales fell sharply. Praise 
from cridcs could not vivify the ^lure. It was to no purpose that 
Tom Hood lauded its intendon and called Dickens ‘the champion of 
the poor and of worth in low places’; the Clock had to have its main- 
spring changed before becoming popular. 

In his Idsure hours Dickens was at this dme reading a thick pam- 
phlet, Ckarusm by Carlyle. He had not met the sage at diis dme, 
but lUce every man of his day was concerned over the Charter campaign 
that had been launched shortly after the Queen’s Coronation and had 
arisen out of Lord John Russell’s format declaration in Parliament 
against further measures of Reform. A group of liberal members of 
Parliament at a meeting in Birmingham had drawn up a six-points 
People’s Charter comprising manhood suffrage, annual Parliaments, 
vote by ballot, abolition of proper^ qualification for election of mem- 
bers to Parliament^ payment of members, and the division of the 
country into equal electoral districts. 

Dickens heard tiiat Carlyle saw in this movement an expression of 
justifiable discontent and found himself in agreement vdth this view. 
There was no doubt that government by the upper classes on the 
principle of letting the under classes alone was as sterile in result as die 
gospd preacked to die worktess about being at the mercy of the laws 
of supply and demand. What, Dickens asked himself, did these laws 
mean in his own profission? Why, Samuel Johnson eamii^ five- 
pence a dayl or Talfourd fighting a losing battle to safeguard the 
creations of a writer’s brain! Ldss^ fain posturing as freedom was 
certdnly die curse of England. 

It had idways woried Dickens during his reporting touts to note 
the apathy displayed by dectors and the extent to uddch die people, 
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in spite of the Reform Bill, were still alienated fix>m their own afhurs. 
He welcomed the People’s Charter, for he took it to be a sign that the 
nation was developing political consciousness. As he read the clauses 
which ’respectfully’ called attention to the existing monopolies of the 
snffra g*^, of paper money, of machinety, of land, of the public press, of 
religion, of the means of travelling and transit, he rejoiced to see these 
grievances formulated. They mi^t alarm the drawing-rooms of 
Ma yfair, but had they not ail arisen from class legislation? and was not 
class legislation the enemy to be held responsible for the ’^cursM 
gentility’ of English life? This gentility appeared to him as a bli^t 
pervading society as a whole and emasculating the natural vigour of 
the people. The so-called middle class, to which he himself belonged, 
was not really a class, but only ’the poor fnnge on the mandepf the 
upper class’. It could not be counted on to form a buffer bei;ween 
high and low, for its interests were really identical with those, of the 
governing class, into whose tanks it was slowly and continuously being 
absorb^. 

The year 1840 must be reckoned an important year for Didtens in so 
far as it brought him under the influence of Carlyle. The first time he 
clapped eyes on him was at a lecture on ’Great Men’ given at Wijlis’s 
Rooms. Maclise, Macready, Browning, Forster and other friends were 
also listening, but no one of diem imbibed a more definite message 
than Dickens, who began to feel as if the aspiradons of his youth were 
being precipitated by contact with this powerful brain. From now on 
he went about with a copy of Carlyle’s French Revoluaon in his pocket, 
reading it over and over again. And we see the outcome in Bleak 
House, Hard Times and A Tale of Two Cities. 

Carlyle seemed to Dickens to have a deeper understanding dian 
anyone of the inadequacy of the reforms undertaken by Parliament 
\lliat was the good of improving the talking apparatus if the acting 
i^paratus was not improved too? Political reform unaccompanied by 
administrative reform must be a modtery. Carlyle, he found, was all 
for breaking down what he himself dubbed the Bu%-Boodle system, 
for did he not hold that the able man should be prrferred no matter 
■adiat his birtii? and did he not point out tiiat die ‘poor old benighted 
Catholic Church’ had set the world an example in this respect, since 
by ’a thnw glorious arrangement’ she had shown how aptitude should 
rise and rise to the tq> of die tree? Right through die dim oppressed 
strata ofsociety ran die institution of the priesthood l fk«^ a great mine- 
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shaft opening from the lowest depths towards all heights, towards 
heaven itsdf, and inviting noble soub whether neadierds* or butdiers’ 
sons to tread die noble path. This was die secret of the health and 
vitality of the old society, now lungless and wheezing itself to death. 
In these flints Didtetis could not frtUow Carlyle for he knew nothing 
about the Catholic Church and in theory despised it, but he was con- 
scious in a quite definite way of the decay of Christian feeling in die 
economic life of the day and knew diis decay to be responsible for 
much oppression and avoidable misery. This was why he set such 
store on die spirit of Christmas: it was all he knew of (^risdanity in 
action and he preached it with all his might. 

On his long night walks in mean streets he often felt suffocated by 
the conditions he encountered. Could education possibly be the k^ 
to the conundrum of poverty, and if it were, how could education make 
its way in a kingdom wherein children were wage slaves? England, he 
knew, lay under the stigma of being the worst educated countty in 
Nordiem Europe, and he also knew, from smdying Lord John Russell’s 
figures that out of the 14,000 children in Bethnal Green but zooo 
attended any sdiool. So much for the appalling indifference of die 
Buffy-Boodle gang to the future of England! But then what future 
except servitude everlasting had a people that could neither read nor 
write? Day after day with Miss Coutts Dickens discussed diese 
problems as together they drew up schemes for RaggM Schools and 
slum clearance. He was always very silent about his philanthropic 
activities which for many years remained a secret between himself and 
the generous lady jn Piccadilly whose benefactions he constandy 
guided into new channels. 

The first frce-to-face meeting between Dickens and Carlyle took 
place under Lord Stanley’s roof at what the sage called 'a dinner of 
lords and lions’. Lord and Lady Holland, Lord Normanby and M. 
Guizot were among the guests. Carlyle, who had been rather bored 
than odierwise by Dickens’s first books, was in process of succumbii^ 
to die sentimental appeal of The Old Curiosi^ Shop and dierefore 
studied the appearance of its author in an interested way. He struck 
him as a quiet, shrewd litde fellow who had sized bo^ himself and 
others up. A head widi ‘a loose coil’ of hw and a face of extreme 
mdbility were carried by a small compact figure dressed i la d’Orsay. 
Dattingeyes,ardiing eyebrows, mouth — ^allejqpressive^wenttoproduce 
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a ’shuttling’ effect, whidi was Carlyle’s way of saying that Didkens was 
perpetually responding to die stimulus of the conversation diat surged 
about him. From Dickens’s angle we know nothing dbout diis 
meeting, for sodal happenings were never chnmided by him; he had 
fyi too much to do in getting the creatures of his imagination down 
on to paper to have any time to spare for chance encounters even when 
diey proved as significant as did his introduction to Carlyk. 

Dickens was a man of his day in one sense and far ahead of his day in 
another. To begin with, he was a pioneer of the modem classless type 
to which we are now accustomed, a type with litde respect for tradi* 
tion and which is inclined to view the mechanism of parliamentary 
government as outworn and obstructionist. Dickens hdd no sk^nd- 
hand opinions. His judgments, such as they were, sprang\from 
experience and observation, and his four years’ service in die House of 
Commons had made him doubt the seriousness, integrity and even the 
good-will of the majority of members. It was dear diat certain men 
like Grote, who worked for the extension of the fianchise. Lord Ashley, 
who strove to secure decent conditions of employment for workers. 
Lord John Russell, who fought for education, stood out from <their 
kind as upri^t reformers, but he resented seeing their energiei and 
enthusiasm being fretted away in ceaseless and rdendess attach by the 
opponents of sodal reform. The fiulure too of these good men to 
support each other seemed to him another weakness of the parlia- 
mentary system. Each man played a lone hand; for example Lord 
John Russell, in spite of his advocacy of universal education, would 
not consider extending the franchise, and eyed social legislation of 
Lord Ashley’s type as a dangerous indine leading to the foundering 
of the existing social fihric. 

In view of his distrust of parliamentary methods it is a surprise when 
in 1841 we find Dickens banning to condder puttii^ up for Parlia- 
ment himsdf. It may be tiiat Miss Burdett Coutts, whose plans for 
rehousit^ slum-dwdlers and reclaiming children from the streets 
needed a sj^kesman, may have advised hua in titis matter, or it ms^ 
be that Serjeant Talfourd recommended lum to sdze die opportunity 
for forwarding sodal reform offered by a seat in foe House of Com* 
mons. It is almost certainly to Talfourd that we must attrilmte foe 
final pufo towards politics. On the foil (in 1841) of Lotd Mel- 
bonme*s government and the mitiation of ^ Free Trade rotation, 
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Dickens was approached by certain persons from Reading with the 
proposal that he diould stand at the forthcoming election as t^e ir 
second candidate* As Talfourd, the son of a local brewer, was tiieir 
sittii^ member it seems certain that the recommendation must have 
come from him. 

It would have been superfluous for the autiior of OBver Twist and 
Nicholas Nieklehy to state his convictions and views on the Poor Law 
or on Education. He was well known, for he had been much spoken 
of by public men. Sir Francis Burdett had alluded to him as ‘the 
advocate of the poor’, Lord Ashley had called him 'a public bene- 
factor*, to Tom Hood he was ‘the champion of the poor*. In the 
minds of the electors of Reading he would represent a young and 
better England, the Et^land of the fumre. In replying to a formal 
letter asking for his consent to nomination Dickens wrote > that, thou^ 
obliged and flattered by their communication and aspiring to &e 
distmction they invite him to seek, he cannot afford the expense of a 
contested election. He was at once requested to come to Reading for 
an interview and there it was revealed to him that though tiiey wanted 
him as a candidate they did not want him enough to pay any part of his 
expenses. Subsequently he wrote with reference to the interview: 

The sum you mention, although small I am aware in tiie abstract, 
is greater than I could afford for such a purpose; as die mere sitting 
in the House and attending to my duties, if I were a Member, would 
oblige me to make many pecuniary sacrifices, consequent upon the 
very nature of my pursuits.* 

The next paragrapfi reveals that ‘the magnates’ had suggested tiiat 
Didtens should apply to be financed*by party funds, but this proposal 
was repugnant to him. He had no wish to become a party hack. 

The course you surest did occur to me when I recdved your 
fust letter, and 1 have very little doubt indeed tiiat the Government 
would support me — peihaps to tiie whole extent. But I carmot 
satisfy myself tiiat to enter Parliament under such drcumstanoes, 
would enwle me to pursue that honourable independence without 
whi^ I could neither preserve my own self-resp^ nor that of my 
constituents. 1 confess therefore . . . tiiat I cannot bring myself to 
propound the subject to any member of the Adnnnistration whmn 
I know. I am truly diligra to you nev«tiieless.* 

< May 31, 1841, p. 325. I. N.L. 
a June 10^ 1841, a Iiid> 
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And so the proposal came to nothing, and it is well for die world 
that it did. The approach to politics had been a diversion and * Boz’ 
returned to his proper sphere to discover that an undreamed-of 
success awaited him therein. With Litde Nell he had captured the 
ardent heart of America, and surely that was a better thing by hx dian 
capturing the votes of Reading electors. 

Some time in 1838 Dickens had made friends with Dr. John Elliot- 
son, a disdnguished physician, who was losing the confident of his 
colleagues at University College Hospital owing to his deep imerest in 
hypnotism. He had founded a small mesmeric hospital where he had 
cured dc douloureux and had carried out various minor op^dons 
under the anaesthesia induced by magnedc passes. His padenk were 
many and among them was Thadteray, who dedicated Pend'ewiw ip him 
out of gradmde for having saved his life. One August evening in 1 840 
Didtens dined vdth him to meet the Reverend Chauncey Hare Towns- 
hend, a rich young detgyman who had made a habit of travelling 
about the condnent in search of health and who had spent some dme 
in Antwerp smdying mesmerism. He had just brou^t out an account 
of what he had witnessed. Facts in Mesmerism^ which he had dedimted 
to John Eliiotson in a prefece penned at ‘Inspruck’ in November 1839. 
His approach to the subject, as he was not a medical man, was different 
from that of Eliiotson, but they had, he asserted, arrived at the same 
results, U. that somnambulism could be induced: that spirit demon- 
strably dominated matter: that the mind was the only source of power. 
Eliiotson and Townshend had only known eadi other a few weeks 
when this dinner took place. Dickens listened spell-bound to the 
conversation of the experts and made Eliiotson promise to instruct lum 
in the art of animal magnetism. To his surprise and pleasure he found 
he was apt at it; it was quite easy, it seemed, to send people to sleep and 
even to make them wake up again. No one could have foreseen the 
curious dilemma in whidi ^e possession of this knowledge was a few 
years later to place him. Though he seems to have refused to be 
magnetised himself, he feequendy practised-«n Kate and her sister and 
on other non-resisters. We find him recommending Townshend’s 
magnetic boy* to Lady Blessington for a sdance at Gore House and 
warning her not to invite more than right people, four bring really the 
better number for getting interesting results. 

Spiritualism, on the o&er hand, never attracted him at all thou^ it 
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was all die rage. Mrs. Trollope, whom he did not mudililce, and 
was never invited to Devonshire Terrace, tried to lure him to table- 
turnings and stances, imd Lady Morgan, too, throu^ her fiunous 
homoeopathic doctor. Quin, would urge him to grace her evenings, but 
he remained deaf to their appeals. He did however make certain 
experiments with one BOhrer, the owner of a psychograph said to 
write at the dictation of the fordgn count alleged to materialise in 
BOhrer’s rooms. These diversions from the main purpose of Dickens’s 
life could only be indulged in fitfully. As he became more famous the 
churns of the world became more insistent 

In removii^ from Bloomsbury and placing themselves in a quarter 
of London that was fashionable and specialised in dinner-giidi^, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Dickens indicated Adr willingness to mke and to 
recdve hospitality. Now that they had a good cook, three other maids 
and a man servant of thdr own they could and did vie with their nd^- 
bours and fiiends. This still youthful couple, the host of twenty-dght 
and the hostess of twenty-four, cast their net wide, induding Lord 
Jeffrey, Edwin Landseer, die Carlyles, Mr. Rogers, Canon Sydney 
Smith, Miss Buidett Courts, Richa^ Monckton Milnes and Edward 
Bulwer in their gatherings. Sydney Smith, whose humour Dickens 
admired vasdy, accepted one of his invitations in the following words: 

If I am invited by any man of greater genius than yoursdf or 
by one in whose works I have been more completely interested I 
will repudiate you and dine with the more splendid phenomenon 
of the two.* 

But not everyone was such a wag as'the Canon of St. Paul’s nor did 
everyone ^ve such i^reeable breakfrst parties. The Canon used to 
say that breakfrst parties were always pleasant *because no one is 
conceited before one o’dock’. Breakfast in company was widi 
Dickens a very rare indulgence for he never allowed amusement to eat 
itito his worldng hours and usually shut himself away behind baize 
doors from early morning till three in the afternoon. After diis spell 
of application he was ready for anything, a long walk, a ride, a potter 
round auction rooms or any odier pastime. 

One day on returning from a viat to tiie Smithsons in Yorkshite 
Mrs. Christian and T. J. Thompson dropped in for lundteon at Devon- 

> May li, t84r. 
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diire Terrace. It mined Didtei»'s woiidng day to be hauled out of 
his study to talk to guests and ‘Eleanor P.* receiv^ rather a mde abode, 
for her host seemed to have forgotten all dieir Inendly fun at Broad- 
stairs. He was distant in manner and only thawed a litde when the 
raven pecked at her ankles squawking ‘Hullo, old gall* Fred Dideens, 
who was standing by, announced that he was going to see Courvoisier 
receive ‘a well-deserved hanging*. Charles looked annoyed. ‘Whatl*, 
he said. ‘You*te never going to be such an idiot! '^ence comes 
this morbid craving to gloat over such a loathsome exhibition^* ‘Oh, 
Thackeray is going,* retorted Fred, ‘and I am joining a select idrde of 
reporters.* On this Thompson observed, ‘Well, you’ll be squeamish 
for a couple of days afterwards*. ‘Have you ever seen a man hmged?* 
eagerly questioned Fred. ‘No, but I’ve seen a man guilloi^ed’, 
replied Thompson. Then Dickens gave a shudder and exdamed, 
‘Ugh 1 That’s a messy business, all gore and sawdust. The inverted 
rope-dance is deaner though less impressive. I’d keep away from 
such a hideous spectacle from prindple. I’m not sure diat we ought 
to dispose of even murderers in such barbarous ways.* 

‘Eleanor P.* was not die only visitor to nodee how greatly Dideens 
had changed in two years. George Lewes too observed that he (took 
himself with new seriousness and was quite the great man. 

From some of those who went to Devonshire Terrace we may learn 
just what it was like to dine with Mr. Dickens. Mrs. Carlyle, often 
tart in comment and never making allowances, tells us that dinner 
she attended was ‘served in the new fashion*, in other words that the 
dishes were not placed on the table but were handed round by servants. 
Though Mrs. Carlyle was not in a position to give dinners hersdf, she 
at least knew how Lady Ashburton did things. The poor inexper- 
enced young Dickenses had artificial dowers, onfy, upon the table and 
such quantities of them! and then ‘the profusion of dgs, raisins, oranges, 
odi! such overloaded dessertl* At die Ashburton dinner served on die 
same principle she had noticed ‘just four cowslips in china pots, four 
diver beds containit^ sweets, and a diver filigree temple*, but at the 
Devonshite Terrace dinner ‘the very candles rose out of an artifida! 
rose!’ 

From Lord Jeftey we get yet another glimpse. An enthusiastic 
admirer of the genius of ‘Box’, dtis Scotsman had gone about sayh^ 
diere had been nothing soi good as litde Nell since Cordelia and had 
invited her creator to come and see him. Stq>pingacromfix>m Devon- 
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shire Terrace to visit this near neighbour, Dickens found himself 
charmed exceediitgly by the courtesy shown him and by the veteran 
reader’s praise of The Old Curiosi^Shop. ’Upon my word,' he said to 
Tom Beard, 1 came out of the house more delighted than if I had been 
ten thousand pounds ridier than when I went in.’ The acquaintance 
grew and we find Lord Jeffrey writing to Lord Cockbum diat he was 
seeing a good deal of Charles Dickens with whom he meant to strike 
up an eternal and indmate friendship. 

He lives very near to us and I often run over and sit an hour 
t£te-ii-t£te or take a long walk in the Park with him . . . taken in diis 
way 1 think him very amiable and agreeable. In mixed company 
where he is now much sought after & is rather reserved. He has 
dined here and we with him at radier too sumptuous a dinner for a 
man with a family and only beginning to be rich. 

Pressing the young author to come to Edinburgh later on, Lord 
Jeffrey assured Dickens of a real Scottish welcome. Kate Dickens 
was pardcularly pleased with this invitation. Edinburgh was her 
birthplace and to her the dty of all others where a triumph was worth 
scoring. As soon as Lord Jeffrey got back home he arranged to take 
the chair at a banquet in honour of ‘Boz’, fixing the date for June zj, 
1841. In refusing a dinner invitation from Lady Holland for June 19 
that year Dickens explained that he was due in Edinburgh for a public 
dinner and was visitit^ a ffiend in Yorkshire beforehand. He tiianks 
her for an introduction to Lord Lauderdale. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dickens arrived at the Royal Hotel, Edinburgh, on 
June 22 and there ehjoyed their first taste of real celebrity in fining 
themselves provided with a grand suite of rooms in a hotel bedeged 
by admirers. The terrors of lionisation were to sonae extent dkpelled 
for Kate by the kindheartedness of die people who welcomed them. 
M&s Allan took her off to renew her acquaintance with the sights while 
Sir William Allan took charge of her husband. The banquet went off 
brilliandy thou^ Lord Jeffrey was ill and had to be replaced by 
'Christopher North’ (Jolm Wilson). Looking dovm on ^ guests 
from the hi^ table, Dickens realised that howevw warm the *01- 
dioosymoosy’ displi^ed it did not affect him at all. He felt cool as a 
cucumber and preoied himaelf on the number of greyheads come to 
honour his brown flowing locks. In his qieech he said that in his 
books he had tried to ‘show forth the soul of goodness in men’ of every 
wrik in life, 
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The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 

He then referred to The Old Cumdty Shop and explained why he had 
had to kill Little Nell. It was done that he might substitute a garland 
of fresh flowers for the sculptured horrors that usually disgrace a tomb. 
He had wanted to fill young minds witii better tiiou^ts of death, to 
soften tile grief in older hearts, to console old and young in time of trial. 
Therefore, in spite of all the letters requesting Nell’s reprieve, he had 
kept to his purpose and Little Nell had died. He then went on to say, 

The distinction you have conferred upon me is one I neva hoped 
for and of which I never dared to dream. I thank you ag^ and 
agiun with the energy of a thousand thanks in eadi one> \ 

Later in the evening he proposed the healtii of tiie Chairman and then 
spoke to the memory of Sir David Wilkie (recently dead and buried at 
sea off Gibraltar). He had seen a good deal of Wilkie, who had made 
of humble life a noble thing, who had left memories behind him ‘as 
pure as the blue waves that now roll over him’, and vtiio had died in the 
fulness of frme before age or sickness had dimmed his powers. 

No occasion could have given greater satisfaction to speaker or 
listener, but there was no whisper of die great surprise to be sprung on 
tile guest of honour on the day following when Didtens learnt tiiat die 
Lord Provost, Council and Magistrates of Edinburgh had voted by 
acclamation that die freedom of the dty should be conferred on him 
‘in testimony of his distinguished abilities as an autiior’. In nund 
Dickens reverted to his experience of seven years earlier when he, a 
mere reporter, had taken down the speedies made at die banquet to 
Lord Grey. A further surprise arisii^ from this wonderful visit was 
another offer of a seat in the House of Commons, tiiis time ‘for a 
Scotch county that’s goii^ a-begging*. He turned the offer down at 
once and notified the same to Forster, writing, ‘I have dedined to be 
btou^t in fiee gratis and for nothing. 

For the first time Charles Dickens knew what it felt like to perch on 
a pinnade of the temple of frone. He was^t unduly exdt^ by his 
devation: it had in a sense been achieved in his heart’s blood. Taking 
the homage as it cam^ he remained simple, fedii^ there was no place 
like lunne and dianking God for having givoi him a quiet ^[tirit and ‘a 
heart tiiat won’t hdd mat^ peoftie’. 



Chapter it 

THE PRE-AMERICA BOOKS 

One must fill oneself wiA human seienee. Above all and in spite 
ofallhea man. Do not fear to surcharge yourself with human- 
ity. Ballast your mind with reali^ and then throw yourself 
into the sea. The sea is inspiration. victor hvgo 

I T is convenient in considering Dickens’s books to divide them into 
three groups — those written before his visit to the United States in 
1842; those written after his return and before his separation from his 
wife in i8j8; and those written after that separation. In the first 
groups are Sketches byBoi, The Pickwick Papers^ Oliver Twisty Nicholas 
NwkJehy^ The Old Curiosi^ Shop and Bamaby Rudge^ the books with 
whidi he conquered the world; in the second group are Marm Chupfie- 
wit, Domhey and Son^ the five Christmas Books, David CopperjUld, 
Bleak House, Hard Times and Little Dorrit\ in the third group A 
Tale of Two Cities, Great Expectations, Our Mutual Friend and Edwin 
Dtood. 

We may take it that Charles Dickens’s earliest ambitions as an author 
were not stricdy literary, his paramount desire being to get life itself 
down on to paper. Though fired by the few books he had as a boy 
possessed, his origins cannot be said to be literary either. Nor as an 
adult were his tastes naturally literary; he read current articles and 
novels and went about observing the life around him. Descriptions 
of London institutions and street scenes bang popular with newspaper 
readers, journalists made it their business to supply them. James 
Grant of die Morning Advertiser had considerable success in this line 
and it is evident that Didtens liked his sketdies well enough to try and 
do something of the same sort After a while he did it with a differ- 
ence, for die focus of interest for him, even when he was describing a 
street, was not the locality, but the diaracter to whom he succeeded 
vidi practice in malung it ^setting. Grant gave long and interesting 
accounts of debtors’ prisons, particularly of the ’chum’ system at the 
Matshalsea; Dickens was interested in die debtors themselves and only 
in die ‘chum’ business in so &r as it affected the purse and comfort of 
Mr. Pidcwidc. 
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From reporting in the Gallery Dickens had acquired a large vocabul- 
ary of long words which, to begin with, he used rather clumsily. For 
instance in some of the first Sketches we find sentences like these: 

Human judgement is never infallible, and it would occasionally 
happen that Mr. B. experimentalised with timidity or forbearance on 
the wrong person, in which case a summons to a police office was, 
on more than one occasion, followed by committal to prison; 

and of the Jews of Monmouth Street, j 

Their countenances bear a thoughtful and a dirty cast, certain 
indications of their love of traffic; and their habitations are distin- 
guished by that disregard of outward appearance, and n^lect of 
personal comfort, so common among people who are constantly 
immersed in profound speculations, and deeply engaged in sedentary 
pursuits. 

We notice, too, that like other writers he found it difficult to get started. 
For instance in his sketch, The Pawnbroker's Shop^ he begins in the 
essay manner: 

Of all the numerous receptacles for misery and distress with 
which the streets of London unhappily abound, there are, perhaps, 
none which present such striking scenes of vice and pover^ as me 
pawnbrokers* shops. The very nature and description of these 
places occasions txieir being but little known, except to the un- 
fortunate beings whose profligacy or misfortune drives them to seek 
the temporary relief they offer. 

How consoling it is to see that Dickens the fluent, who in his early 
manuscript novels hardly made any corrections, had like humbler folk 
to learn his craft. The Sketches^ which vary in merit, show him experi- 
menting, often in a jejune stilted way giving the effect of caricature 
when none may have been intended. He seized to begin with on 
‘originals', that is on persons, who by their appearance or mannerisms 
or talk were different from the ruck of the people he passed in the 
street It was only gradually that he got away from the trick of 
guying everyone, a tendency emphasised by Cruikshank's illustrations 
which are often grotesque and give the impression that there are no 
normal people in the stories at all. 

The Pkiwick Papers are a great advance upon The Mudfog Papers * 

* Published later but written earlier ffian The Pickwick Papers. 
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and Sketches by Boii The Pickwick Papers also make a great advance 
upon themselves as they shake free from Sketch technique* In writing 
Pickwick Dickens based himself (as did Cervantes, Le Sage and Smol- 
lett before him) on a number of persons moving about the country and 
meeting adventures as they do so. It is probably the only novel, except 
Sir Charles Grandison^ that has been indexed, but, as there arc three 
hundred and sixty characters in it, perhaps this is not to be wondered 
at. The book owes a good deal to Pierce Egan’s Life in London^ and 
to Theodore Hook, whose Gilbert Gurney ^ had appeared a year earlier, 
and most of all to Jorrocks Jaunts and Jollities. It is always the hall- 
mark of genius to be able to assimilate the material of predecessors and 
develop in the process a completely original writing personality. 

Into the first number of Benthos Miscellany Dickens inserted some 
early and experimental work. The Mudfog Papers. Mudfog is sup- 
posed to be a blend of Chatham and Rochester, and Mr. Tiilrumble, 
whose ‘public life* is described, is a coal merchant who has been elected 
mayor and decides to mark his entry into office with a ‘Show*. Part 
of the humour is focussed on a suit of armour of gigantic dimensions 
which his attendant has to wear and this calls to mind faint memories 
of The Castle of Otranto. The workhouse in Oliver Twist was origin- 
ally stated to be at Mudfog, but this information was deleted from the 
completed novel. 

In The Pickwick Papers Dickens at chapter xl. strikes a new note. 
It was the first chapter written at Collins’s Farm after Mary Hogarth’s 
death, and is concerned with a sponging-house and a debtor’s prison. 
Dropping all quips and jollity, the autlior gives a serious and realistic 
description, from personal experience, of what these places were really 
like, experience that he was again to draw on in David Copperfield and 
Little Dorriu Mr. Pickwick’s lawyer has urged him to pay costs in 
the Bardell case, but he refuses and elects to go to prison. In order to 
be committed a writ of habeas corpus (have-his-carcase in the vernacu- 
lar) has to be applied for at Serjeant’s Inn. Touts willing to bail any 
debtor out for half-a-crown importune him. It is broad daylight 
without the Inn and the dim tallow-candle light within reveals milling 

* Le. die ‘Fat Knight* who meets Corinthian Tom at the village of Pick- 
wick: the King’s Bench Prison changed to die Fleet, and the Archery match 
changed to the shooting party. 

* In which figure Jingle and Daly, the Judge, the lion-hunting ladies and 
so on. 
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crowds before a door leading to die Judge’s room. Mr. Pickwick is 
confided to the custody of the tipstaff whose funcdon it is to deliver 
him at the Fleet. The circumstances of his reception, the horror and 
filth of the conditions obtaining in the jail are faithfully dironicled and 
those readers who have inspected the remains of the Mardialsea will 
recognise in the high brick wall with chevaux de fiise on top that con- 
fines the inmates something with which they are familiar. The 
debtors, their ways, and system of ‘chummage’ are s}mipathetically 
treated. Mr. Pickwick’s heart overbrims with the misery 6f it all 
and in chapter xlvii. a very melancholy man takes his leave of the 
prisoners. The tendency to sentimentalism that becomes stroller 
and stronger in Dickens here had its first outlet and realisation 

In examining Pickwick we find the chronology of the book coi^sed. 
Ori^nally it was set for 1817 but, after Jingle declared that he s^ the 
July Revolution, Dickens switched it to 1830 and then in a list of 
errata put it back to 1827. It appeared in nineteen monthly numbers 
all at a shilling except for the last, a double number at two shillii^. 
The publisher paid him £14 a number and, as only four hundred 
copies of the first issue were sold, feared it was not going to take with 
die public, but after the fitmous fifth number the pay of the author 
raised and at the eighth number was £z^. Messrs. Chapman and Hall 
hastened to recognise Dickens’s success by presenting him vdth 
at the end of the first year and on completion of the book gave him a 
further £7^0. Monthly payments apart, Dickens received £jooo for 
Pickwick,^ but used to say his publishers had cleared £14,000. When 
people began calling thdr cats and dogs, song-books and almanacs, 
‘Sam*, ‘Jingle’, ‘Box’, those most nearly concerned with the production 
of the work sat back satisfied. 

Some people recognised certain diaracters in Pickwick as taken 
direct from life; for instance. Dr. Slammer was diou^t to be Dr. 
Lamert of Chatham, Judge Stareleigh was certainly Mr. Justice Gaselee, 
and Mr. Perker, Mr. Ellis of Ellis and Blackmore; but this hunt for 
oti^nals is neither important nor interesting and if relendesdy pursued 
can be very tiresome. Consciously or unconsciously Dukens made 
use of any material that his memory retained, and an amusir^ example 
of this was revealed recently in the Manchester GmrSan? ‘Lector*, 
reading Specimens of British Poetry (1823), discovered a poem To a 
Prog wludi must have suggested to Dickens Mrs. Leo Huntei's Ock to 

* F. J. Kitmn, Novels ef Charles Dickens. * January 13, 1943. 
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m Expiring Frog. Though the poem is anonymous, the verses on 
Chatterton that pteoede it are by Mrs. John Hunter. We may take it 
for granted that most of die people Dickens met went into his books 
in some form or .other and tlut the dearth of clergymen and naval and 
military officers indicates that he hardly ever came in contact with 
men of these professions. 

The reaction to Piekinck displayed by the educated public was 
immediate and in some ways surprising. Lord Jeffrey was the first 
person to liken the book to Don Quixou and to find in Sam an excellent 
Sancho. Lord Denman delighted in the Papers and Sir Benjamin 
Brodie read them in his brougham ds he drove from patient to padent. 
Lord Chief Justice Campbell said that he would rather have written 
Pickwick than have earned his honours at the Bar. Faber was amused 
by it on his death-bed, and Mrs. Craven, the authoress of the Ricit 
(time Saw, ‘ready to die with laughter’ and ‘melt to tears*. There was 
something in ‘Boz* that appealed to all temperaments. 

Oliver Twist began to appear in Bentl^'s Miscellany ten months 
after the first number of Pickwick was published and it ran, except for 
the break caused by Mary Hogarth’s death that year, uninterruptedly 
till March 1839. Bar the opening chapter or two, it was all written at 
Charles Dickens’s first real home, 48 Doughty Street, and so was 
Nicholas Nicklehy, launched in the following year. 

In Oliver Twist, or The Parish Bo^s Progress, we have the fore- 
shadowing of David Copperfield in an angelic, sensitive child put upon 
by brutal men. It ^owed up the officials of the new poor-houses and 
the state of terror and humiliation to which they reduced the paupers 
they controlled. The scenes between Mr. Bumble, the beadle, and 
Mrs. Comey, the matron, in which their attitude to their victims is 
revealed, ate unfoigettably revolting. From an administrative point 
of view, tile Poor Law of 1834 was held to be a success. As a result 
of it, vagrancy laws had been tightened up, fewer beggars were to be 
seen and fewer deaths from hunger and neglect occurred in mean 
streets or under river-arches. Unemployment figures had declined as 
most of tile aged poor and the misfits of society had been tidied away 
into workhouses. The indigent were no lot^er objects of charity, 
but had tile status of paupers carrying with it tiie right to be hous^ 
and fed. Practiad people like Lord Brou^uun and Miss Martineau 
tiiou^t this a great advance on previous practice. Indeed by those 
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who looked down on the scheme from above it seemed to work won- 
derfully well, but for those who looked at it from below it had few, if 
any, attractions. Dickens, who always looked at schemes for social 
betterment from the underdog’s position, particularly resented the 
prison-like buildings erected outside of towns which were taking the 
place of the neighbourly almshouses within towns or villages. How- 
ever justifiable in theory, in practice they created hardship; in so far as 
able-bodied persons needing relief were obliged to leave home and go 
to live inside the ‘Union’ or workhouse. Once admitted, nusbands 
and wives were parted. The Act, too, had called into existent a very 
powerful type of official who had no education and often no sympathy 
with the human beings under his care. In Oliver Twist Dickens shows 
up the cruelty and meanness of parish authorities from beadle to 
guardian. A system that put power into the hands of such people 
needed exposure and he determined to tell the public what it was really 
like to be a charity child. 

The book opens with the birth of the hero in a workhouse ward and 
the death of his mother who had been found on the road. Sent by 
the guardians to a baby-farm where an old woman looks after twenty 
or thirty children at 7 |d. per head a week, the boy somehow ori other 
survives though eight children out of ten died on Mrs. Mann’s hands. 
Mr. Bumble, arriving unexpectedly at the baby-farm on Oliver’s ninth 
birthday, finds the boy spending it in the coal-cellar for punishment. 
Genially over a glass of gin Mr. Bumble talks of Oliver, tells Mrs. 
Mann that they have never been able to trace the child’s father, mother 
or condition. When Mrs. Mann asks how he comes to have a name at 
all, the beadle explains the alphabetical order for foundlings. ‘The 
last was a S., Swubble I named him. This was a T., Twist I named 
him. The next one as comes will be Unwin and the next Vilkins.’ 
Mr. Bumble has come to fetch Oliver, and presently a sobbing child 
clinging to a gold-lace cuff takes the road to the workhouse. Tlie 
interview with the board of guardians, the diet of gruel, Oliver asking 
for more, are incidents far too familiar to be dealt with here. Tlie 
child is sentenced to sit in a dark room, to Be flogged every day, and to 
be kicked into evening prayers. He just escapes being apprenticed to 
a sweep and then is disposed of to the workhouse undertaker, Mr. 
Sowerberry, ‘on likings’. Mr. Sowerbeny’s workshop is grapliically 
described, as are Oliver’s feelings at being told to bed down among 
the coffins. Mr and Mrs. Sowerberry w^atch Oliver developing into a 
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very pretty, albeit sad-looking boy, and it occurs to them that he 
would nudw a nice mute at children’s funerals. ‘It would be very new 
to have a mute in proportion, my dear. You may depend upon it, it 
would have a superb effect,’ said Mr. Sowerberry to his wife. 

Mrs. Sowerberry, ‘who had a good deal of taste in the undertaking 
way’, threes, and Oliver is at once eased into the work by accompany- 
ing his master to a miserable room in whidi there is a corpse and a 
whole starving family. The funeral, the nettled graveyard, the in- 
different cletgyman with his mumbled four-minute committal service 
were drawn with such horrifying fidelity that the account gave well- 
to-do readers the uncomfortable feeling ^at these things were happen- 
ing all round them, as indeed they were. Marcus Stone, speaking at 
a ‘Boz’ Club dinner in 1910, said, ‘As we came down to Chatham, 
Dickens said, “You see that church.^ That is where I saw the pauper’s 
funeral in Oliver Twist exactly as it is written in the book. A few 
months later the clergyman who had behaved in such an unseemly 
way on that occasion wrote and asked me whether I conceived such a 
thing could possibly occur. I wrote back to him and said, “Thou art 
the man.’’ ’ 

The child mute’s career, though very successful, is cut short by a 
fight with a jealous apprentice. He runs away and near Barnet fails 
in with Jack Dawkins, the Artful Dodger, who takes him on to London, 
which gives Dickens his chance of describir^ the neighbourhood of 
Exmouth Street and Saffron Hill, localities he often wandered in at 
night, where streets were narrow and muddy and the air charged with 
filthy odours. In and out of alley-ways and doors crawled children, 
and the only places prospering amid jhe general blight were the public- 
houses in which men and women quarrelled noisily. Oliver finds 
himself in Mr. Fagin’s rooms where sausages are being toasted and gin 
and water dished out. He falls asleep and wakes to see his host handling 
wiKches. Presently the Artful Dodger and Charley Bates arrive with 
new spoils and all sit down to coffee and rolls. Oliver is set down to 
take name-marks out of handkerdiiefs. Then comes the pickpocket- 
ing lesson given by Mr. Fagin himself. When he goes out ‘to work’ 
with the others he sees them rob an old gentleman reading by a book- 
barrow. Horrified to know diem thieves, he follows their example in 
running away. He is caught and brought before a magistrate. Police 
court and lodc-up cells ate carefully depicted by Dickens, for he wants 
England to know that ‘men and women are confined nightly on the 
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most trivial charges in dungeons worse dian die condemned cdl at 
Newgatt’ wherdn sudi tricks are daily played as ‘would make die 
angels blind with weeping’. His bullying rn^tram, Mr. Fang, was 
quiddy recognised to be Mr. Laing of Hatton Garden, and in truth 
Dickens had drawn this gendeman from the life. He had written to 
the supervisor of police reports for the press, ‘I want to diow up a 
police magistrate. ... I know the celebrity of Mr. Laing of Hatton 
Garden. Can you smu^le me in — must know what his appearance 
is like.’ * Shortly after the publication of Oliver Twist Mr. Lfiing was 
removed from the Bench. 

Oliver is discharged and adopted by Mr. Brownlow of Pen^vUle, 
the gentleman he has been accused of robbing. One day he\is sent 
out on an errand and is kidnapped by the Fagin gang in the pemon of 
Nancy. Brownlow advertises for him but gets no response, as ne has 
been carried off to be trained by Bill Sikes, the burglar. Sikes and his 
friend Crackit one night push the boy through the window of a place 
near Chertsey — telling him to unbolt the hall door from within. 
Oliver is shot at by a terrified inmate, dr^ed away by the house- 
breakers and left in a ditch. Next day he crawls back to the place 
and is adopted by the family. Lovely Rose Maylie, daughter the 
house, falls suddenly ill and Dickens, writing the number shortly after 
Mary Hogarth’s death, cannot kill her as he had intended to do, for he 
cannot face another funeral. 

In the end the villains are punished and Oliver lives liappily with Mr. 
Brownlow, who turns out to be his grandfather’s best friend. Readers 
of Humphry Clinker will notice that SmoUett’s hero was a small boy 
taken into the service of a Mr. Bramble who turns out to be his natural 
father. Links like these are constantly used to pull a story together; 
Bulwer’s Patd Clifford is another case in point. Didcens in his iSdy 
preface to OHver Twist states that his story owes something to Bulwer’s 
novel. Paul Clifford, father unknown, is arrested for a theft of which 
he is innocent and is committed to the Bridewell. There he is initiated 
into the charms of a thiePs life and on release develops into a bandit- 
gallant of the Jack Shepherd t 3 q)e and is triedfor robbery widi violence 
by Judge Brandon, his unknown fiither. In the court of law he de- 
nounces tile social order by which he stands condoimed: 

When has tiie law protected me? When has it evd: protected 

the poor? . . . listen to me, a man is hungty, do you feed him? he is 

' ni. L NX. 
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naked, do you dothe him? ... no, you leave him to feed himself and 
then you nimg hhn for doing it, not because he is guilty but because 
he is naked and starving. 

A distinction must at this point be drawn between Dickens and 
odier novelists attaddng the fabric of sodety, a distinction of experi- 
ence. Neither Bulwer, nor Disradi, nor Kingsley, nor Mrs. Trollope 
had in diildhood been stinted of food, deprived of education or con- 
demned to work in a factory. None of these had realised in their own 
person what slavery without hope meant. They wrote from the head 
because they fdt sorry for the underdog. Dickens wrote from in- 
stinct and with emotion because he had been the underdog. 

The outcry t^ainst OGver Twist was loud: it was objected to on very 
hi^ moral groimds in very high moral quarters and particularly de- 
tested by advocates of the Poor Law. Father Prout admired the book 
immensely and invited Dickens to extend his observation to Ireland. 
He wrote: 

Folks all enjoy your Parish Boy — so truly you depict him, 

But I, alack, wmle you thus track your stunted Poor-law vicdm 
Must think of some poor nearer home — poor who unheeded perish, 

By squires despoiled, by patriots gulled — ^I mean the starving Irish. 

Write on, young sage! still o’er the page pour fordi the flood of fancy: 
Wax still more droll, wave o’er the soul Wit’s wand of necromancy. 
Behold! e’en now around your brow th’ immortal laurel thickens: 

Yes, Swift or Sterne might gladly learn a thing or two from Dickens. 

In reading Oliver Twist to-day we note that the narrative is a series 
of episodes hinged on coinddenoes. . Mr. Leeford, the frther of Oliver, 
^es in Rome. He has had a love uSsav with ‘a beautiful creature of 19' 
whom he has left aieeinte. By will he leaves £^00 a year to his wife 
and their son Monks, and the balance of his estate to ^ girl. If her 
child is a son, he is debarred from inheriting her fortune should he stain 
his name by any ‘public act of dishonour, meanness, cowardice or 
't^ng*. Mrs. Leeford destroys this will, but her son, Monks, acts as 
ifit had not been destroyed. Monks, actuated by hatred of die unseen 
diild, sets (Hit with Fagin to involve Oliver in a criminal offence, whidi 
makes (me wonder whether Dickens, writing serially, had forgotten 
that Mts. Leeford had destroyed the wiU. The mote remarkable cff 
the coincidences employed axe (a) diat Oliver wh«i he runs away to 
London meets the AiiM Dodgo-, who introduces him to an old ally 
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of his stepbrother Marks; (b) that Oliver, charged with picking Mr. 
Brownlow’s pocket, is adopted by him, the one man in London who 
was Leeford’s confidant and who has aportr»tof ‘die beaudiiil creature’ 
hanging in his parlour; (c) that Sikes in forcing Oliver to break into 
the Maylies* residence at Chertsey pushes him, unwittingly, into the 
arms of his mother’s sister. Rose. 

Anthony Trollope thought 0/tver Twist artistically Dickens’s best 
novel. It is the first book ofwhich Forster corrected the proofs. He 
had begun this work in the second part of Pickwick. I 

In Nicholas Nickkby with its dliteradve, Smollet-like title we have 
Dickens’s first romance, the detemuned effort to get away from episodic 
technique. In method it is picaresque: event succeeds event Vas in a 
|oumey of exploration. The first chapter opens topically enough. 
We find Mr. Nickleby and his wife talking over the money they have 
just inherited. Mrs. Nickleby says ‘Speculate with it I’ Mr. Nickleby 
does so and loses all. ‘A mania prevailed, a bubble burst, four stock- 
brokers took villa-residences in Florence, four hundred nobodies were 
ruined and among them, Mr. Nickleby.’ The book relates the adven- 
tures of their son Nicholas, a youthful St. George, running po the 
rescue of damsels in distress and dealing hefty blows at their persecu- 
tors. The chivalrous theme prevails, and comic dialogue and descrip- 
tion support it like a running accompaniment. Crises are constantly 
provoked and one soon comes to believe that anywhere in London on 
any day of the week one may knock up against every sort of menace 
and danger. The London streets are haunted by devourers of men, 
who, for all their neat clothing and conventional expletives, turn out 
to be more wicked than head-hunters. The most innocent errand, 
such as an inquiry for work at a registry ofBce, may open the door to 
sordid vistas of exploitation. Nidiolas, in his day-to-day life, meets 
sham schoolmasters, sham legislators, sham ladies, snobbish clubmen 
and discovers the foibles of the upper ten, so eagerly imitated by the 
middle ten. He also discovers how golden may be the hearts of the 
humble and men of low estate. - 

Dickens tells us that he began to ffiink about the ‘Yorkshire schools’ 
when, as a not very robust child, he pottered about the Castle at 
Rodbester. He had met a boy from one of these places who, in con- 
sequeiue of havit^ had a whitlow lanced by a s^oolmaster with an 
fatky potknife, had sti^ronic abscess on his finger. Hiis made a deep 
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impression on young Charles, who, when the chance was offered him, 
years later, to attack ^cheap schools’, snatched at it. 

The storm raised over Dotheboys Hall and Mr. Squeers equalled 
that produced by the workhouse and Mr. Bumble. It was the first 
time that the monstrous indifference to education in England and the 
neglect of it by the state had been brought to popular notice. Till it 
was put under his nose in Nicholas Nickleby the man in the street was 
unaware that *cheap schools’ and odier makeshift establishments were 
destroying for many lads all chance of becoming either happy men or 
good citizens. The author always insisted that his account of the 
school was but 'a faint and feeble picture of an existing reality’, and 
Lord Ashley laid down the book saying it reminded him of his own 
private school which ‘if anything was a little worse’. Richard Cobden 
too confessed to having spent five years at a similar school in Yorkshire 
where he was ‘ill-fed, ill-taught, ill-used’. 

Apart from its complicated story the book has considerable period 
interest. Golden Square in that day was still intact. A few of its 
panelled seventeenth-century houses lasted on into my day, one of 
them as a convent x>f Anglican nuns, others as antiquity stores, a few 
as apartment houses. Once the resort of fashion, the locality had, by 
Dickens’s time, become the haunt of foreigners: and in its boarding 
houses the Opera orchestra lodged. As Dickens wandered about 
Soho by night, the notes of piano and harp floated round the head of 
the mournful statue tliat presided over the shrubbery in the square. 
Sometimes on warm evenings when the windows were thrown wide 
open he would notifce the pervasive scent of good cigars and listen to 
German flutes and violins ‘dividing -the supremacy of the air’ between 
them. He called it ‘a region of song and smoke’, for the voices of 
itinerant glee-singers would fometimes pierce the stringed medley of 
sound. Ralph Nickleby lives in Golden Square and Newman Noggs 
just round the comer. 

Nicholas Nickleby is Dickens’s first real novel, so we must look at the 
way he builds up his story. As we have seen, the book opens with 
the death of Godfrey Nicileby who leaves behind him a wife, a son 
and a daughter, all practically destitute. In London lives Godfrey 
Nickleby’s brother Ralph, a moneylender. Hearing of Godfrey’s 
demise in Devonshire and of the arrival of his family in London, he 
sets out to visit them in the Strand at the house of Miss La Creevy, the 
miniature painter, where they are lodging. Balph Nickleby realises 
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that be is expected to hdp his brother’s ddldren, but his one idea is to 
get lid of the whole itunily at die chewiest price. He is die wicked 
unde in txcelm. As quickly as he can he pa^ Nidiolas off to Yotk- 
ddre as assistant to a sdioolmaster, Wac^ord Squeers, arranges for 
Kate K>beem]doyed by a &shionable dressmaker off Cavendish Square, 
and then, though he would have preferred to stuff his sister-in-law into 
an almshouse in Cornwall, does die next best thing by pushing mother 
and daughter into an empty house of his own in Thames Street, of 
which one floor is sparsely furnished. It is a long way from me West 
End: it is unlikely ^t Mrs. Nickleby will be able to worry Him. 

The fashionable dressmaker’s apartments in which Mr. k^talini 
carried on his business must have been drawn from die life. I^ssibly 
" Dickens derived his local colour from a visit to Worth with Miss 
Burdett-Coutts. Worth at that time occupied a first floor in a iiiodish 
street over the premises of a dealer in otto of roses. Mr. Mantalini’s 
door is flung wide by a liveried footman who leads clients through a 
handsome hall, up a spacious staircase into the show saloon consisting 
of two drawing-rooms richly furnished where dresses lie about on 
sofas or are displayed on stands or hanging by the cheval glasses. The 
humours of the Mantalini establishment are admirably portrayed^ and 
. the conversations arising therefrom display lively characterisation. 

What beMs Nicholas at Dotheboys Hall ne^ not be retold here. 
Suffice it to say that the chapters dealing with the i&mily of Squeers and 
the curriculum of the school ate known the world over and have been 
translated into every language. Nicholas, provoked beyond bearing 
by the meanness and brutality of Squeers, defends Smike, beats 
Sheers and leaves the school. He is joined on the road by Smike 
who attadies himself to him and turns out in the long last to be his 
cousin, t.e. the unwanted son of his tUBted unde, Ralph Nickleby. 
The two young men head for London. 

We antidpate Nicholas’s arrival in London by going to the top- 
floor lod^ng of Newman Noggs. In the best rooms live Mr. Kenwigs, 
turner in ivory,^and his fitmily. Mrs. Kenwigs has four flaxen-headed 
little girls, a baby son and an unde LillyvidE who is a water-rate col- 
lector. Ullyvidc’s manners are so meek that ’ifhe had been an author, 
vdio knew place, he couldn’t have been more humble’. Nidiolas 
meets die Kenwigs and makes as good as impression on them as he 
does on thdr guest, hBss Petowker of Drury Lane, who pronounces 
him to be quite athq^j^tic in manner. 
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We next accompany Nidiolas to an employment i^en<y which 
sends him to interview Mr. Gregsbury, M.P., who is in need of a 
seoetary. He finds Mr. Gregsbury interviewii^ constituents and 
stands badt to take the scene in. In Mr. Gregsbury we meet die fore- 
runner of the commercial imperialist of later days. He asaires his 
audience that his conduct is regulated by a sincere regard for the true 
and real interests of this great and happy country. 

Whether I look at home or abroad; whether I behold the peaceful, 
industrious communities of our island home; her rivers covered with 
steam-boats, her roads with locomotives, her streets with cabs, her 
skies with balloons of a power and magnirnde hitherto ui^nown in 
the history of aeronautics ... or contemplate the boundless pro- 
spect of conquest and possession achieved by British perseverance 
and British valour — ^which is outspread before me, I clasp my hands 
and turning my eyes to the broad expanse above my head exclaim,' 
‘Thank Heaven I am a Briton!’ 

He speaks as if he expects applause: his words are received in 
chilling silence. One of his hearers ventures to say it savoured too 
much of ‘gammon’ for their taste. ‘The term “gammon” is unknown 
to me,’ retorts Mr. Gregsbury, ‘. . . if it means that I grow too fervid, 
or perhaps hyperbolical, in extolling my native land, I admit the full 
justice of the remark. I am proud of this free and happy country . . . 
my heart swells, my bosom bums, when I call to mind her greatness 
and her glory.’ The deputation remain unimpressed and begin to 
put questions. Mr. Gregsbury’s answers not b^g considered satis- 
t^ory, he is called on to resign. He refuses, whereupon the deputa- 
tion files out, disclosing die presence of Nicholas. Mr. Gregsbury 
questions die young fellow as to his qualifications: they are not enor^h. 
He needs a man who can mall|^bimself master of the foreign policy of 
the world as it is mirrored in the new^pers; who can run his eye over 
all reports of public meetings, all leading articles and accounts of the 
proceedii^ of public bodies . . . make notes thereon, keep the load 
otmstituency jness aware of its member’s energy, find questions for 
him to ask, keep an on economics and finance, the exportation of 
bullion, the Emperor ofRussia and so on. He would also be eiqiected 
to make up a fiiw litde flourishing speeches. 

Tor instance, if any preposterous bill were brot^t forward, for 
ghdi^ poor grubbing deidu of authors a r^t to didr own pit^peity, 
1 diould Idee to say, that I, for one, would nei^^xinsent to t^posi^ 
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an insurmountable bar to the diffusion of literature among the people 
that the creations of the pocket, being man’s,- might belong to one 
man; but that the creations of die brain being God’s, ought as a 
matter of course to belong to the people at large — ^and if I were 
pleasantly disposed, I should like to make a joke about posterity, 
and say that those who wrote for posterity, should be content to be 
rewarded by the approbation of posterity; it might take with the 
house and could never do me any harm. . . . 

*You must always bear in mind in such cases as this where our 
interests are not affected, to put it veiy strong about the people, 
because it comes out very well at election time; and youlcould be 
as funny as you liked about the authors; because I believe tlU greater 
part of them live in lodgings, and are not voters. This is a hasty 
outline of the things you’d have to do, except waiting in the lobby 
every night, in case I forgot anything, and snould want fresn cram- 
ming; and now and then, during great debates, sitting in the front row 
of the gallery, and saying to the people about — *‘You see that gentle- 
man with his hand to his face, and his arm twisted round the pillar — 
that’s Mr. Gregsbury — the celebrated Mr. Gregsbury. . . ’ 

Nicholas, hypnotised by the harangue, which ends with an offer of 
‘fifteen shillings a week’ for serving as a perfect secretary, hurries away 
to Newman Noggs’s house to accept an offer of five shillings a week 
for teaching French to the little Kenwigs. 

And now we are dropped into the world of Vanity Fair. Ralph 
Nickleby gives a dinner to some of his clients. Sir Mulberry Hawk, 
Lord Frederick Verisopht, Mr. Pyke, Mr. Pluck and the Hon. Mr. 
Snobb. The only female invited is his lovely niece, Kate Nickleby. 
The gentlemen ogle the girl and wonder in asides why Nickleby has 
produced her. Kate, extremely embarrassed by their advances and 
innuendos, to her uncle’s chagrin leaves the room. 

We next visit Mrs. Nickleby, to whoiif Ralph Nickleby shows a letter 
from Fanny Squeers abusing Nicholas. Nicholas turns up and says 
he has decided to seek his fortune at sea. Things are not too good, 
for Kate loses her job through the bankruptcy of Mantalini. Seeking 
a post as companion, she is interviewed bj^Mrs. Wititterly, an insipid 
poseuse living in Cadogan Place, by whom she is engaged. Of newly 
built Cadogan Place Dickens says: 

... it is the connecting link between die aristocratic pavements of 
Belgrave Square and me barbarism of Chelsea. It is in Sloane 
Street, but not of it. ^ The people in Cadogan Place look down upon 
Sloane Street as^ijl^k Brompton low. . . . The people of Cadogan 
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Place have the realities of middle station. It is the conductor which 
communicates to the inhabitants of regions beyond its limits the 
sliock of pride of birth and rank, which it has not within itself, but 
derives from a fountain-head beyond. 

While his sister tries to earn her living Nicholas takes the Ports- 
mouth road with Smike in attendance. Falling in with Mr. Vincent 
Crummies and his company of players, Nicholas tells Crummies that 
he is going to sea, and is persuaded by the actor to write playlets for 
him and, as ‘Mr. Johnson*, to act the walking gentleman. Leaving 
Nicholas with Crummies we return to the society of Vanity Fair. Sir 
Mulberry and Lord Frederick are sitting in a luxurious suite in Regent 
Street making plans for stalking Kate Nickleby whose address diey 
have obtained. There is no limit to their ingenuity. They take steps 
to find out the number of the Wititterlys’ box at the Opera, hire an 
adjoining box and invite Kate’s mother to join them. By this means 
they force their company on Kate and the Wititterlys. Mrs Wititterly 
succumbs to their ton and invites them to call. Nicholas returns to 
London to overhear four men in a coffee-house talking about ‘little 
Kate Nickleby*. He picks a quarrel with them and challenges one of 
the party, who laughs and leaves. Nicholas pursues him and, jumping 
on to the step of his cabriolet, pulls the reins and the horse rears. The 
man strikes at him with the whip, which breaks, whereupon Nicholas 
seizes the butt and hits him across the face. This is poetic justice with 
a vengeance, for the man he is chastising is Sir Mulberry Hawk. Fetch- 
ing Kate from Cadogan Place, he drives to Thames Street and takes 
her and his mother to Miss La Creevy’s rooms. Applying once more 
to the registry office, Nicholas falls in with one of the Cheeryble 
brothers and is engaged at £120 a year with a cottage at Bow thrown 
in. From this moment he prospers exceedingly. In the end the 
wicked get tl^eir deserts. Squeers is last heard of in prison and Ralph 
Nickleby commits suicide. 

One of the great characters, in a book that is full of characters, is 
Mrs. Nickleby, voluble, inaccurate, foolish, unteachable: she is said to 
be a portrait or caricature of Mrs. John Dickens, Charles Dickens’s 
mother. In 1844 he wrote to a friend, ‘Mrs. Nickleby herself, sitting 
bodily before me in a solid chair, once asked me if I really believed 
there ever was such a woman*. Kate Nidcleby was his sister Fanny. 
The Cheeryble twins are taken from some friends of Harrison Ains- 
worth, the brothers Danid and WiUiam GranUxpjf Manchester. Miss 
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La Creevy is supposed to be Miss Rose Emma Drummond who made 
die immature of Charles Dickens given as an engagement gift to Kate 
Hogarth. Crummies had an ori^nal in an old actor, Davenport, whose 
daughter was die inftnt phenomenon. Newman Nt^gs was takoi 
from an improverished gendeman, Newman Knotty whom Dickens 
used to see at Ellis and Blackmore’s. There ate a great variety of 
simations in Nicholas Nuldtby and one hundred and forty-two charac- 
ters of whom one hundred and seventeen speak. It took with the 
public immediately: the sale of the first number exceeded fifty mousand 
on the day of publication. Sydney Smith, who in the beginning was 
inclined to disparage Didtens’s work, wrote: 'Nkkhby is vem good. 
I stood out against Mr. Dickens as long as I could, but he has con- 
quered me.’ V 

The young intelligentsia represented by W. H. Brookfield, Thaueiay 
and George Lewes were less enthusiastic. Thackeray would say, ‘I 
admire his genius, but I hate his art*. Lewes thought his perception 
restricted, and Brookfield found the ‘strucmre’ quite awful: ‘Surely, 
never was a story worse. No, Dickens won’t do.’ 

The next two novels. The Old Cutiodty Shop and Bamahy J^udgp, 
appeared as weekly serials in Master Humpkr^s Clock. In The Old 
Curiosity Shop Dickens refrains from attacking any institution or social 
abuse and releases a great flood of the kind of sentiment with which 
he had aureoled Mary Hogarth: through this release of sentiment he 
made an irresistible appeal to his contemporaries. Chesterton holds 
up the diapters dealing with Dick Swiveller and the Martdiioness for 
special commendation as well as those describing die life of Sally and 
S^pson Brass, and suggests that diese must be the characters that 
diiefly endear themselves to mcxlem readers. This may be true, 
thou^ surely there must be many people who prefer the scenes in 
which the ri^ nomadic life of England is portrayed and who believe 
that in these episodes Dickens’s genius displays itself most effectively. 
Codlin and Short had, it seems, their origin in two men with a Pun^ 
and Judy diow met by Dickens and Lemon after a walk dirou^ 
Windsor Old Park. Dickens called for a performance and put down 
a sovereign, sa]^ng it was his bespeak. At E^bam races Dickens saw 
dmn i^ain ‘with a seedy old man and a Btde giri in a plain stuff dxess 
edio held tfaehatf. Tli^ two, who had no teal Udk with the Punch 
pecqile^tanuhedaftet^aday ortwo. Neitha Codlin and Short nor Mbs. 
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Jarley, nor indeed any of the comic characters, interested contemporary 
readers to the same degree as his heroine, Nell: their attention and 
sympathy were fixed on Nell, and Nell alone. The other figures in the 
book were accepted as necessary to the development of the story and 
as foils to the angelic qualities of the girL We will now discuss the 
narrative and its efEsct on the people who first read it. Little Nell moved 
persons so diverse as Lord Jeffrey, Edward FitzGerald, Washington 
Irving, O’Connell and the miners of Colorado, and though George 
Lewes thought her ‘maudlin and unreal’, his view was not endorsed by 
the reading public, who were enraptured by the sentiment and pathos 
of the situations in which she found herself and only moderately 
amused by the accessory humour. 

Nelly Trent at the time the book opens is nearly fourteen and has 
lived for ‘many years’ alone with her grandfather, who owns an antique 
shop crowded with armour, carvings from cloisters, weapons, tapestries, 
china, and ivory figures. The girl and the old man are all in all to 
each other. Nelly is housekeeper and cook. A boy. Kit, helps her 
by day in the shop and puts up the shutters in the evening. The old 
man goes out at night and dozes by day. Nelly, who has no idea what 
he is up to, worries as she sits by the window awsuting his return. 
Often she sobs herself to sleep and sometimes has to get up before 
dawn to let him in. We presently learn he is a ruined gambler and 
that the money he has played with was borrowed from the wharfinger 
Quilp, agidnst the house and the antiques it contains. When Quilp, 
who is an evii-minde(J dwarf, refuses forther advances and enters into 
possession of the property, the old man becomes delirious and ‘for 
many weeks lies in imminent peril of his life’. The child mounts 
guard by ‘the pillow of the unconscious sufferer’ who finally recovers 
and goes ‘riding out throu^ the streets propped up with pillows’. 
On leatnii^ from Quilp that his treasures ate to be sold, he decides 
widi Nell to leave London — ^‘to fly away from this wicked dty into the 
gzeen, happy country’. On a June morning when the sky is ‘dark 
blue’ they quit the house, the old man carrying a wallet and the ^rl a 
basket ‘Fortii from the dty, while it yet slumbered, went the two 
poor adventurers, wanderii^ diey knew not whither.’ 

The process of launching die travellers on didr adventures is as un- 
realistic as a dory tale. 1 can do nodiing for myself,’ says the feehle 
old man as he stumbles aloi^ beside the duld. They walk for miles 
dmwgh dlent streets, moulderii^ slums, and areas covered with dodt- 
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weed. At length the houses give way to country and the travellers, 
turning into a field, regale themselves with water from *a clear pond’ 
and food from Nell’s basket. They walk more miles and at the close 
of the second day get a lift. Deposited near an ivied church, complete 
with creeper-clad graves and clerical horse cropping among the stones, 
they light on the owners of a Punch and Judy show, sitting there 
quietly, overhauling their equipment. These men are the immortal 
Codlin and Short with whom Nelly ingratiates herself by offering to 
mend Judy’s clothes. All put up at the same inn and takeuhe road 
next day for the races: in this way they meet the stilt-walkersi the dis- 
mal dogs, the armless lady and the giant. At the race-meeting Nell 
makes the rounds with Punch selling posies, but by afternoon becomes 
scared by the rowdiness of the crowds and drags her grandfather under 
the ropes on to the course. Men shriek that the bell has rung, that the 
horses are off; she pays no heed and manages to pilot the old man 
safely across to open country. 

Rambling on into the unl^own, they call at the house of a village 
schoolmaster who puts diem up and leads Nell to the bedside of a sick 
scholar. When the boy dies the wanderers take to the road again and, 
passing a common, see drawn up thereon a yellow caravan and grazing 
beside it two white horses. By the steps a bonneted lady is partaking 
of tea. Having noticed the old man and the child at the races, she calls 
out to them, ‘Hulloa, you there! Who won the Helter Skelter Plate.^’ 
Though they do not know the answer to her question, she offers them 
tea and then conveys them to the town for which she is bound. Ahead 
on the road are her hundred wax figures, some of which need their 
dresses repaired. Neil could mend for them, and if she learnt the 
historic patter connected with their exhibition become Mrs. Jarley’s 
show-woman. Her grandfather might collect the tickets and paste up 
bills. A busy, happy life opens for them and they become ^quite rich’, 
but once again the old man is tempted, gambles, steals Nell’s money 
and plans to steal Mrs. Jarley’s. Nell h^ to whisk him off again and 
convey him by barge to a land of furnaces and chimneys and a strange 
city. Rain pours down, and they are invited to seek shelter in a 
foundry: there they lie down by the furnace and sleep despite the noise. 
Next day they go on through bladkened country, passing more fur- 
naces Bind knots of people listening by torchlight to a speaker inciting 
them to rise and get dieir ri^ts. Everyone they meet seems to be 
out of work and starving. 
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Walking dear of the towns, they come across the schoolmaster again 
on his way to a new post. Nell by now is almost dying and the school- 
master takes her to an inn and calls a doctor. The child is put on a 
stage waggon while he trudges on with her grandfather. When they 
get to the village to which he has been posted, he lends them one of 
two small and ancient houses adjoining the church. A huge and rusty 
key admits them to a vaulted room decorated with stone tracery and 
‘broken figures supporting the burden of the chimney-piece*. Part of 
the room is screened off with ‘rich carvings from old monkish stalls* 
to form a bedroom. Strange chairs, a spectre table and an old chest 
stand about, and there are shabby window hangings. The wheel has 
gone full circle, the old man and the child are in rooms full of antique 
objects; it is just like the old curiosity shop. The old man becomes 
caretaker and Nell acts as guide to the church with its ‘baronial chapel*, 
and effigies of cross-legged warriors girded with swords. Both girl 
and grandfather are contented with their lot. 

Winter comes and spring and summer, and again autumn and 
winter, and on the second Christmas Nell dies. There is snow on the 
ground: the birds are hungry. 

Nell does not come to feed the birds . . . dear patient gentle noble 
Nell is dead. Her little bird was stirring nimbly in its cage and the 
strong heart of its child mistress was mute and motionless for ever. 

Dickens suffered terribly in writing these scenes, just as he did later 
on in Paris at the time of Paul Dombey*s death. He could see no 
one and go nowhere while finishing stories of this kind, 

For he who lives more lives than one 
More deaths than one must die. 

R. H. Horne points out that some passages in this part of the book 
are written in blank verse of irregular metre and rhythm ‘such as 
Southey, Shelley and some other poets have adopted*. Dickens was 
Kable to write in this way under the stress of emotion. Nelly’s funeral 
runs like this: 

And now the bell — the bell 
She had so often heard by night and day 
And listened to with solemn pleasure 
E’en as a living voice — 

Rings its remorseless toll for her, 

So young, so beautiful, so good, 

and so on to the concluding homily. 
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From every fra^le form from which he lets 
The parting spirit free, 

A hundred virtues rise, 

In shapes of mercy, charity and love. 

To walk the world and bless k. 

Of every tear 

That sorrowing mortals shed on such green graves 
Some good is bom, some gentler nature comes. 

The village and church on which the scenes in this novel are modelled 
is Tong. Dickens stayed there for one night, in 1 838, at the Bell Inn, 
a hostelry where horses were changed for the London-Chesm mail. 
As at Elsinore where Ophelia has her grave, so at Tong is Little Nell’s 
grave marked by a rude stone opposite the churdi porch. \ 

The author’s instructions to his illustrator, George Cattermoie, are 
very revealing. In describing the scene he wishes to see depicted, 
he says: 

The cliild is lying dead in die little sleeping room which is 
behind the open screen. It is winter time so there are no flowers, 
but upon her breast and pillow and about her bed there may be 
strips of holly and berries and such free green diin^ Wipdow 
overgrown with ivy. ... I want to express beautiful repose and 
tranquillity and to have something of a happy look — if deadi can. 

In further instructions Dickens stipulates that the old man must be 
shown sitting by the grave with the child’s little bonnet and basket 
beside him. ‘I think an hour-glass running out would help the 
notion.’ Cattermoie did his best to cany out the author’s ideas and 
was rewarded by deep gratitude. Dickens indeed was so touched 
by the sketches that he rushed off to show them to Maclise. *¥00 
can’t think,’ he told the artist, 'how moved Dan was by the old man 
in the church.* 

Enou^ has been smd about TJu Old Curiosi^ Shop to ^ow tiiat 
Dickens did not worry himself about probability or even credibility. 
He was so taken up with ^ving Nell the opportunity of displaying 
ssunt-like qualities of endurance, gentler^ and for^veness tiiat he 
succeeded, because she was utterly real to him, in imposing her on his 
readers. No one of them was concerned by the length of the walks 
undemdcen by die child and her feeble companion or by the &ct diat, 
Ittggs^less, they could bed down in cotn^es, bams or foundries, and 
still look dean and tidy. Nell is allowed to go a litde lame and her 
shoes to show signs of wear after walks as fantastic as diat of pidy 
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Dedlock in BUak House^ who traversed the twenty-six miles from St 
Albans to London in a ni^t of snow and wind. ‘Enta into the mind 
and heart of your own creatures,' said Landor, ‘think of them long, 
entirely, and solely: never of style, never of self, never of cridcs cradted 
or sound.’ And Dickens's magic is such diat every reader accepted 
Neil’s wanderings as unquesdoningly as later on they were to follow 
Lady Dedlock to the desermd burial-ground. 

In Trinity College, Cambridge, there is a small exercise-book 
entitled 'UttU Nell’s fTanderings — such a tale of their wanderings that 
few can read it without being moved to tears’. Edward FitzGerald, 
who had extracted the adventures of Little Nell from the body of TAe 
Old Curiosi^ Shop,^ wrote to his friend Barton, ‘It forms a kind of 
Nelly-ad or Homeric narration, of the child’s wandering fortunes, till 
she reaches, at last, a haven more desirable than any in story*. 

The Old Curiosity Shop created a furore. Everyone, high and low, 
doted on Little Nell. Sara Coleridge detected in her a likeness to 
Mignon, but ‘a lovelier, more English conception’. Datuel O’Cotuiell 
read of her death witii tears and said, ‘He should not have killed her*, 
and then and there threw the book out of the window. Mrs. Henry 
Siddons, a neighbour and friend of Lord Jeffrey, peeped into his library 
and saw Jefirey with his head on the table. He raised it with ^es 
suffused with tears. She begged to be excused, saying, ‘I had no idea 
that you had any bad news or cause of grief or I would not liave come. 
Is anyone dead?’ ‘Yes indeed,’ replied Lord Jeffrey, ‘I’m a great 
goose to have given way so, but I couldn’t help it. You’ll be sorry to 
hear that little Nelly, Boz’s little Nelly, is dead.’ The last number of 
The Old Curiosi^ Shop lay on the table beside him. Another Scot, 
Carlyle, was completely overcome. Nell’s story got under all skins, 
even the hortuest. Bret Harte described the feelings of Cahfotiuan 
nuners listetung to the book round a camp-fire and an American 
correspoitdent wrote of the crowds on the quay at New York shouting 
to an incoming vessel, ‘Is Little Nell dead.^” As Teimyson quoted, 

A warmth within die breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 

And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answer’d *I have felt.’ 

It has been stud that die greatest moral instrument for good is the 
una^nation, and in evety comer of the world we see hearts moved to 

I August 22, 1844. 
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pity and consciences stirred by the reading of this book. Caroline 
Fox recognised in ‘Boz* the man who ‘is carrying on Carlyle’s work 
more emphatically than any; he forces the sympathy of all into un- 
wonted channels and teaches us that Punch and Judy men, beggar 
children and daft old men are also of our species, and are not more 
than ourselves removed from the sphere of the heroic. He is doing 
a world of good in a very healthy way.’ 

It is clear from all this evidence that one factor in the powerml effect 
produced by Dickens upon his contemporaries was ^e character — 
perhaps quality is the better word — of those contemporaries themselves 
who were sufficiently like Dickens to be able to absorb his sennments 
and identify themselves with his emotions. The Victorian heart was 
as different from the eighteenth-century heart as it is from our own. 
The change in values is a current in the stream of life and we must 
face the fact that what now seems to us bathetic was to the Victorian 
pathetic. The human heart is a changing thing; it has passed through 
many modes of feeling, and to understand the literature it has inspired 
we must enter into the spirit of the age that produced it. In other 
words, we must meet Dickens on his own ground, not ours. |It is 
essential to bear in mind that Dickens and his readers were one when 
The Old Curiosity Shop was published and that now they are divided by 
the gulf of a century of change. 

The last book published by Dickens before he sailed for the United 
States was Barnaby Rudge^ an experiment in the Ainsworth type of 
historical novel; in other words, it was iprt-Pickwick^ and undertaken 
before he knew what his forte was, while he was still open to sugges- 
tions as to subject. It had been hanging fire for some four years, 
having been the subject of a contract with Macrone in 1836, and of 
seven agreements with Bentley before it was finally issued by Chapman 
and Hall. Dickens must have been sick of the book long before it was 
completed, and, as he explains in his preface, he was put to the pains 
of working up his material in the British Museum. Contemporaries 
found the story complicated, but not gripping, and that is how it strikes 
us to-day. The characteristically Dickensian figures in it are few, the 
Vardens, Miggs, Joe Willett and Barnaby himself being the leading 
ones. 

Th^ bqok opens with an evening at the Maypole Inn, Chigwell. It 
i$ ^rrounded by ‘a forest so old diat the New Forest is but a parvenu 
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among woodlands’. ^ At Loughton, close by, the legend of the defeated 
Boadicea lingers yet By the Maypole hearth the tale of the Haredales, 
Cadiolic gentry living at The Warren, is told. It is twenty years since 
Reuben Haredale was murdered, twenty years since his steward, Rudge, 
had disappeared. A body assumed to ^ that of Rudge, since he was 
dressed in his clothes, had been dragged from the pond. On this 
assumption (later proved Bilse) Geoffrey Haredale, heir to his brother, 
supports Mrs. Rudge and her idiot son, Bamaby. Against this 
gloomy background the cheerful figures of Joe Willett and the Vardens 
project themselves into immediate popularity. Dolly Varden and 
her bonnets became the rage. The first thirty-two chapters are set 
in 1775; in the thirty-third chapter the story is thrown forward five 
years and we find Joe Willett back from the American war: Mrs. Rudge 
(no longer supported by Haredale) the victim of a blind blackmailer 
and the wicked Mr. Chester, Sir John Chester. Some people, though 
it seems far-fetched, have read into the idiot-hero a sort of bourgeois 
protest against the Disraeli-Bulwer paragon and the dashing outlaw of 
Ainsworth. But after all there is an idiot in Roderick Random, and he 
owned a raven. 

In the thirty-fifth chapter Lord George Gordon turns up, ruses his 
Protestant Association, and attracts to his following Bamaby Rudge, 
and his raven, Grip. Dickens found himself obliged to read contem- 
porary accounts of the riots, and of the crowds who assisted in the 
firing of the houses of the Sardinian and Bavarian ambassadors in 
Warwick Street, helped to gut Sir George Savile’s house in Leicester 
Fields and destroy Sir John Fielding’s house in Bow Street. In his 
description of the burning of Newgate he was greatly helped by the 
evidence of George Crabbe, who had seen the prisoners ‘ascend from 
their confinement to the open air’, and by that of Dr. Johnson, who 
had watched the Protestants plundering the Sessions House at the Old 
Bailey. England did not take Bamaby Rudgt to its heart. Though 
it.approved of Joe Willet and thought fit to canonise Dolly Varden, it 
paid no heed to Sir John Chester or the Haredales. Wilkie Collins 
alwa3rs looked on it as a poor book weakly put together, a verdict one 
must endorse. It was task wm-k, and if it had not been for unescapable 
contracts would never have been completed. 



Chapter iz 

SAMPLING AMERICA 

America^ half-hrother of the world. 

P. J. BAILEY j 

I N his draft scheme for Masur Humphreys Clock Dickons had 
broached the idea that its editor should travel, and by die summer of 
1841 his desire to cut free from the fetters of serial slavery had l^ome 
'an imperative necessity*. He had reviewed Lockhart’s Life of Scon 
for The Examiner^ and this had interested him so much that he had 
gone on to read Scott’s Dia^, much of which he found poignandy 
applicable to himself. The pathetic account of Sir Walter Scott’s 
journey to Italy made him realise with sudden intensity how important 
it was to travel in youth and ‘plenitude of power* rather than in weak* 
n^ and senility. America was now the lure, partly because in America 
he thought he could see which way the world was going and pMy 
because he believed that in a modem and kingless country he would 
feel thoroughly at home and escape from the snobbery engendered by 
class rule. How much more akin he was to old-fashioned Europeans 
than to the cidzens of the New World it did not require six months’ 
experience in the United States to bring home to him. 

Biographers have thought up other reasons that may have induced 
lum to cross the ocean. Some said that he wanted to meet Washing- 
ton Irving, some have supposed that he had invested savii^ in ^ 
‘Cairo City and Canal Company* and wished to see die grand dty at the 
junction of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers advertised by its promoters 
in London with ‘darning lidiographs’: some diat the ecstatic letters he 
had received from America about Litde Nell had made him es^er to 
contaa a new public: some that he was the secret emissary of Lon- 
don publishers in the matter of intematioiud copyri^t Perhaps at) 
operative clue is to be found in the fourteenth number of Pukmdt 
whoe Tony Weller says to Sam Weller, ‘Have a passage taken ready 
for ’Merrilra and then let him come bade and write a bode about 
the ’Menjidns asll pay all his expenses and more, if he blows ’em up 
enou{^’ 

Fanny Trollope’s book Domestic Manners of the Americans had 

15a 
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appeared in 1832. Of course Dickens had read it carefully as he had 
that of Harriet Mardneau, SocU^ in America. Both vorlu had been 
disapproved of in die United States as mudi for the patronising tone 
of thdr praise, when they gave any, as for the depreciatory nature of 
didr blame, and both confirmed Didtens in his resolve that *in going 
to the New World one must for the time being utterly foiget and push 
out of sight the Old one and bring none of its customs or observances 
into the comparison’.^ A resolution easy to make and hard to cany 
out, though as a man of the people Dickens in his heart of hearts 
believed himself more qualified than either of these ladies to understand 
and appreciate democracy in being. He was careful, therefore, to 
check feminine statements and conclusions against those of a male 
crony. Captain Marryat, who had spent two years in the United States 
and on his return had not only published his Diary in America, but was 
willing to discuss his more private impressions in long-drawn con- 
versations. 

In considering the American adventure we must bear in mind that 
there was a love of experiment in Dickens’s nature. From time to 
time it overpowered him and then he would jump out of his setting 
and start a new break — z house in Paris maybe, a palace in Genoa or a 
villa by Leman. Mrs. Dickens did not share tiiese impulses, went 
unwillingly abroad, pined in strai^e surroundings and in tte end 
suffered the penalties entailed in umdaptability. It was with some- 
thing like dismay that she watched her husband making the amuse- 
ments, literary and fihandal, that would enable him to carry out his 
plan of conveying her to America. -The house, carriages and staff 
were let over her head to Sir John Wilson for a period of six months, 
and it was arranged that the four precious children should be dumped 
on the Macreadys during her absence. Half hypnotised by her hus- 
band’s decisions, she still hoped that something, money perhaps, might 
hold up the proceedings, but even on the subject of money tiie pub- 
lishers were amiable and put no obstacles in tiie way. Rather the 
.revme, for Chapman and Hall were perfectly willing to wind up 
Matter Hrmphr^s Clock if Mr. Didtens would promise tiiem a new 
.novel in Novendier 1842 — a novel on die lines d that best-seller 
Nicholas Nickldy. In tiie agreement finally come to between author 
and publitiier* Didtens was granted a holi^ of fourteen montiis at 
jCi50 a montii secured against future earnings. Overjoyed at titis 

* To A. BdL October la, 1841. > Sigtied Septentiier ti, 1841. 
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arrangement, he offered to write a travel-book on America which 

Chapman and Hall jumped at the idea of publishing^ 

October 1841 brought a new shock to the little family in that Kate’s 
young brother, aged twenty, died as suddenly as Mary had died four 
years earlier. All the pain of the old wound revived as Charles, who 
had always meant to be buried in Mary’s grave, now had to sdjandon 
the idea though it ’was still strong in him’. Again he cries, rl don’t 
think there ever was love like that I bear her,’ and we are reminded of 
lAon Bloy’s memorable phrase Piis on est homme de ginte^pbet on est 
komme and of Carlyle’s ‘Genius gives intensity of spiritual suil^t^. 
It was almost a relief from heart-ache for Dickens to be told at this 
time by his doctor that he must submit to ‘the cutting-out root and 
branch of a disease caused by working overmuch, which has been 
gathering for years’. ‘1 laboured under the complaint called Fistula, 
the consequence of too much sitting at my desk.’ 

While recovering from this cruel operation, which of course had to 
be endured without an anaesthetic, he discussed with John Forster the 
planning of his journey. Certain preparations would bring certain 
results. Money was important, clothes were important, letters of 
introduction were important Five pounds a day should cover all 
expenses while travelling, but a considerable sum must be disbursed on 
tailors and dressmaken if Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens were to make 
their American bow in a distinguished way. Kate, who never ceased 
repining at having to put the Atlantic between herself and her children, 
wept quietly at intervals, though the business of tryit^ on pretty frocks, 
shawls and bormets took up all her spare time. Economy was not 
allowed to hamper her choice; she must have clothes suitable for all 
occasions, even for Embassy balls and dinners at the White House. 
We can see in Madise’s charming portraits of her that she could wear 
dresses elegantly and that Charles was right in insisting that she should 
make herself as attractive as possible. In order to smootii her path 
it was arranged that her competent mdd,~Anne, diould travel with 
tiiem. Charles was as kind as he could be, and Madise seconded him 
by making a life-like group of the children which could be set up in 
any cabin, bedroom or parlour. Tliis pictute, as we shall 'se^ was to 
prove a g^t solace in unhonselike surroundings. 

Before leaving London Dickens called on Lady Holland. As she 
disUked ^mieticatQ^ she tt^ to pmuade him not to go to the United 
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States at all, saying, *Why cannot you go down to Bristol and see some 
of the third and fourth class people there and they’ll do just as well?’ 
Lady Blessington, on the contrary, approved of his plans and wished 
him godspeed. 

One of the most constant factors in Dickens’s make-up, his con- 
fidence in himself, was, as we have seen, partially derived from his 
theatrical instinct, and it is plain that the stranger the circumstances the 
more support and comfort he found in the right clothes. As a fre- 
quenter of Gore House and a friend of Macready he had learnt from 
observation how important it was to look the part one was to play. 
He was visiting America in the role of a distinguished author and 
therefore must provide himself with fashionably-cut coats, coloured 
vests, and the brocade dressing-gowns in which gentlemen gave inter- 
views to callers before donning their frock-coats for the street. He 
must also buy for his adornment new tie-pins, chains and rings. When 
preparations were complete, the travellers were accompanied to Liver- 
pool and seen on to the steamship ‘Britannia’ by John Forster, who 
presented his friend .with a pocket Shakespeare that proved ‘an un- 
speakable source of delight’. The evening before the ship sailed 
Dickens found time to write to Lord Brougham (to whom he had 
already recommended Chapman and Hall as a publishing firm of high 
integrity for the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge) 
telling him that his father-in-law, George Hogarth, may submit a book 
to the Society and that he has written very admirable works of instruc- 
tion on Music and History: ‘You will remember the name by the great 
painter’s,’ and then added, ‘The ship -weighs anchor at two o’clock’. 
After a horrible voyage, eclipsing in terror anything that even Kate 
Dickens had imagined, they reached Halifax and there enjoyed a fore- 
taste of the excitements Dickens’s appearance was to evoke in America. 

To begin with, the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly came aboard 
to carry Charles Dickens off to his house, while Mrs. Dickens was 
driven away in a carriage by the Speaker’s wife. It happened to be a 
great day in Halifax, for it was die first day of the session, and Dideens, 
to whom the mechanism of Crown Colony Government was entirely 
unknown, attended the opening ceremony and was astonished to hfax 
‘a mock speech from the ^rone’. But it was not Lord Falkland or his 
legislators who really interested the visitor, it was himself md the 
sensation his appearance created. *1 wish you could have seen the 
crowds cdieering the Inimitable in the streets’, he wrote exultmgly to 
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John Forster, 1 wish you could have seen die judges, law-officers, 
bishops and law-makers welcoming the Immitable, I wish you could 
have seen the Inimitable shown to a great elbow-diair by die Speaker's 
dirone. What he called the 'enthoosymoosy* of Nova Scotians was 
even warmer than that of Scots in Edinburg, and yet he was pleased to 
think that he remained cool and self-possessed as ever. 

The ‘Britannia’ steamed into Boston harbour on a Saturday after- 
noon in January 1842. Spectators waidng on the wharf discerned on 
die paddle-box beside the captain a little fellow, a foppish littlelfellow, 
in what he afterwards described as ‘full-fig*, llie ‘full-fig* consisted of 
a beaver hat, a brown firodc-coat, a vest figured in ted, and a volun^ous 
fiuicy scarf fiistened by two diamond pins linked by a gold chain. His 
lool^ though entirely unlike anything to be met with at the time in 
Boston, took no one by surprise; people were merely seeing what they 
expected to see, for engravings of Madise’s portrait had been displayed 
in every shop window. This likeness showed an elegant youth seated 
nonchalandy beside a writing-table, curled hdr over ears, fully ppffed 
cravat-scarf fastened with the famous diamond pins, frock-coat 'with 
deep collar and revers, and trousers strapped over pointed hi^y 
polished footgear. It mi^t have been the advertisement for a manne- 
quin travdlit^ for a firm of fitshionable tailors. The only surprise to 
Bostonians was that the renowned ‘Boz’ should look so juvenile, that 
his skin should flush so easily, that his lustrous ^es should brim tdth 
moisture. Could he be even more sensitive than his work had sug- 
gested? But if so, why did he show no shyness in grasping the hands 
of the editors who swarmed on to the ‘Britannia’s’ deck as soon as she 
dodced? 

Before leaving London Didtens had agreed to at for his portrait to 
Francis Alexander of Boston. The panter was one of the first to 
wdcome die voyagers at die wharf wiffi a posy for Mrs. Dickens in his 
hand. Amiably enough he had then rushed away to secure rooms at 
Tremont House (dose to his own studio), to whiiffi hotel he conducted 
diem as soon as Customs formalities were conduded. Lord Mulgrave, 
a young officer in die Coldstream Guards and a fellow passei^er, drove 
with dion, and when he saw die lettras, invitatitms and flowers that 
were awaiting due novdisf s arrival, he urged Dickens to engage a 
secretary at once to cope widi die offers of ho^tafity and demands 
&r lectures and Interviews. Alexander, the ever-hdidul, produced 
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Geoige Putnam, an artist, to act in this capacity. He is discreetly 
alluded to as ‘Mr. Q.’ in Forster’s biography. Putnam was modest, 
and obli^ng, and silent except when he was ‘imitating cows and pigs’, 
and began tt> work at once at the nominal salary of £10 a month and 
his keep. To his amusement his new employer and Lord Mulgrave 
reacted from thdr cramped voyage by running out after dinner. The 
moon was at die full and the streets snow-covered. They were as 
exhilarated as schoolboys and laughed as they hurried along, widi 
Putnam at their heels to see they did not get lost. 

The travellers having landed in Boston on a Saturday were treated 
to a specially American form of hospitality, an invitation to a pew in 
churdi the following morning. Miss Martineau had commented on 
this charming civility which Mrs. Dickens, like Harriet, was unable to 
avail herself of, and for the same reason, that her Sunday dress was not 
yet unpacked. As it was not considered correct that husband and wife 
should appear separately for the first time in public, Dickens had the 
fiin of wandering about the dty incognito with coat collar up while 
Mrs. Dickens unpacked. He was all unaware that he was enjo^ng his 
last moments of care-free leisure. 

Francis Alexander (to whom Dickens in four days’ time was signing 
himself yours affectionately) lost no time in making his first sketch of 
the author and he begged that his fnend Henry Dexter should be 
allowed to model his sitter at the same time as he was paintit^ him. 
Dickens had no objection; he was well broken in by sittii^ to Madise 
and d’Otsay. Mr. Putnam recounts that at breakfast-time Dexter 
would be busy workit^ in one comO’ of the room while Alexander 
would make sketches in another, though insisting that Didtens must 
come to his studio, 41 Tremont Road, to pose for die punted portrait 
Dexter would watch Dickens with ‘tltt utmost earnestness’ and would 
sometimes dart out fiith his calipers to measure his nose, forehead or 
chjn. At one time an unsuccessful portrait painter, he had gained 
ftme by executing ( 1 839) a statue for a tomb in Mount Alban’s cemetery 
known as ‘The Binney Child’. To make a good bust of Dickois was 
ob^ously for him die chance of a lifetime. He succeeded in pleaai^ 
Kate, who wrote ‘I think it a beautiful likeness’. 

On die Monday b^an the crowds, the cheers, the verses, fetters, 
dinners, assemblies, for a great ftee people had dedded to c^er to a 
young and self-made man a wdcome as appredative as that ^ven to 
La%ette twenty years earlier. ‘Box’, the Nation’s guest, was to be 
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lionised to capacity and handed on from city to city throughout the 
far-flung states .of the Union. At first he was childishly pleased by 
the enthusiasm^ and even at the end of a week was still delighting in the 
homage offered him — banquets planned in his honour, theatre audiences 
rising at his entry, and daily levees packed. It was to be roses, roses 
all the way, or so it seemed at first sight. 

If he felt it odd that he should be treated with such grandeur and 
solemnity he did not show it, for his adaptability enabled him to rise 
to every occasion. He was waited on by deputations from the Far 
West, from state authorities, and bodies public and private pf every 
kind. *It is all heart*, wrote Dr. Channing, the great Boston preacher; 
‘there never was, never will be such a triumph!* To Charles Dickens 
it was so stimulating as to be almost supernatural. *1 feel in tne best 
aspects of this welcome something of the presence and influence of that 
spirit which directs my life*, he wrote in all sincerity to John Forster 
before he had found out what long thorns American roses concealed. 

It seems to have dawned on him but slowly that it was not so much 
as a novelist that he was being feted as a great moral force. He found 
himself saddled with a reformer’s reputation and was expected to live 
up to it. Daniel Webster made this clear when he announced that 
Dickens had ‘done more to ameliorate the condition of the English 
poor than all the statesmen that Great Britain had sent into Parliament*. 
A Boston preacher followed suit and boomed of ‘Dickens’s tendency to 
awaken sympathy with our race and change the unfeeling indifference 
which has prevailed towards the depressed multitude into a sorrowful 
and indignant sensibility to their wrongs and woes’. Americans have 
a knack of guessing right, and when they welcomed Dickens less as an 
imaginative writer than as a moral force they made what at the time 
being was a good shot, for it was only later that he developed to the full 
his imaginative power. Never had he been publicly welcomed in this 
way in England and at first it seemed like a lift-up, though it soon 
proved to be a drag on his spontaneity and jnjoyment of life. No one 
but a missionary bishop or Mary Baker Eddy could have sustained the 
part assigned to him by the Americans. 

In becoming the Nation’s guest Charles Dickens was soon forced to 
tealise the utterly binding nature of the new fetters he was expected 
to assume. Not only must he give up leisure, freedom of talk and 
opinion, but he must henceforth conform U> a patiam portrait As a 
moral exemplar borne shoulder-hij^ on public esteem he must at a nod 
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submerge in the warm tide of popular favour, a tide that threatened to 
be asphyxiating. 

A certain discrepancy between the appearance of the missionary and 
the solemnity of his mission was noted by some of the curious strangers 
who crowded the daily Dickens levees. No slighter or more effemin- 
ate-looking knight could ever have entered the lists on behalf of human- 
ity. In the Alexander portrait, completed within a few days of his 
landing, we see the same slender figure depicted by Maclise. He is 
writing at a table and his aquiline nose, mild eyes, parted locks curtain- 
ing the ears, all give the effect of girlishness and ingenuosity. Never- 
theless he was presented to the American public as a great force, as one 
who sympathised with the very dregs of the people and touched hearts 
to ease their condition, as a self-made man who had himself experienced 
the degradation of poverty, a man whose will-power was as terrific as 
his industry and whose genius enabled him to get under the skin of ail 
his contemporaries. His genius, his universality had been recognised 
by parliamentarians in London, by teachers in Russia, by burgesses in 
Germany and Italy, and yet what was there in his appearance to justify 
these claims? His first public dinner enabled him to demonstrate that 
outward appearance was not the most important clue to his personality. 

It had been arranged that Mr. Dickens should meet the leading men 
of Boston at a banquet, the quality of which may be measured by the 
fact that the tickets ;were sold at $15 each. Most of the guests were 
already at the tables when Josiah Quincy with Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and the distinguished guest appealed in the banqueting chamber. 
‘God save the Queen* was played and the chairman set the key to the 
proceedings in his speech of welcome. ‘What is Dickens’s charm?’ . 
he asked, and, answering his own question, stated, ‘He is a reformer.* 
Applause greeted this auspicious opening and Mr. Quincy went on 
to say. 

He infuses a moral tone into everything. He is not only a por- 
trayer of public wrongs, but he makes men feel that there is no 
condition so degraded as not to be visited by gleams of a higher 
nature. 

The fatal germ of complacency had somehow insinuated itself into the 
company present, which settled itself down comfortably to absorb 
moral uplift. 

Presently a girlish figure rose and, speaking with deep feeling, said: 
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*You give me no chance of playing at company or holding you at a 
distance, but flock about me like a host of brothers and make this place 
like home’. He had received many touching letters from Americans 
about Little Nell: he was glad to be with friends. The speech pleased 
all present until he raised the question of international copyri^t and 
then immediately and as if by magic he conjured up a host of enemies. 
He alluded to the fret that his own books had all been reprint^ in the 
United States, most of them in monthly parts, just as soon as they 
could be ferried over from London. Tens of thousands lud been 
sold at six cents against the twenty-five cents charged in uigland. 
*Of all men living’, he said, *1 am the greatest loser by it.’ Andme was 
not the only sufferer. Sir Walter Scott had also been a great le|ser in 
diis matter and had made an appeal through Fenimore Cooper ‘to the 
liberality, perhaps in some sort the justice of American feeling’. It 
had had no effect In making his attack on piracy Dickens did not 
mince matters; he stated it to be ‘a plain question of right or wrong, 
justice or injustice. There must’, he concluded, ‘be an international 
arrangement in tiiis respect’ 

No American speaker at the banquet supported his plea or so Aiuch 
as alluded to copyright It was bad taste to introduce a controversial 
sulqect into a gathering of the kind. Ignoring the painful breach in 
etiquette, they proceeded to platitudinise on morality and genius and 
then passed on to formal toasts. The historian Prescott’s health was 
drunk in his absence, the historian Bancroft’s in his presence. Mr. 
Bancroft gave the toast, ‘The Memory of Byron, Byron who had so 
often expressed the wish to visit America’. A letter from Washington 
Irvii^ was tead regretting his enforced absence, and the toast ‘Geoffrey 
Cnyon* followed. There were numbers of toasts and numbers of 
speakers, but no one breathed the word copyright. Mr. Didtens 
1^ offended all present by his gaffe and caused, as he was to learn from 
newspaper columns next day, ‘huge dissonance where all else was 
triumphant unison’. _ 

Taken abadt at the effect he had produced and frding for die first 
time qualms as to his capadty for undeistanding America, Dickens 
wrote to Macready: > 

Loving yon ... I would not condemn you ro a year's lesidence 

on tins side of die Adtmtic for any money. Freedom of qiinionl 

413. L NX. 
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Where is it? I see a press more mean and paltry, and silly, and 
disgraceful dian any country I ever knew. If that is its standard, 
here it is ... I speak of Bancroft and am advised to be silent ... he is 
a black sheep — a Democrat. ... I speak of Bryant and am entreated 
to be more careful for the same reason. I speak of international 
copyri^t and am implored not to ruin myself outri^t. I speak of 
Miss Mardneau and all parties . . . shower down upon me a perfect 
cataract of abuse. . . . Americans can’t bear to be told of their Bmlts. 
‘Don’t split on that rock, Mr. Dickens, don’t write about America, 
we are so very suspicious.’ Freedom of opinion! Macready, if I had 
been bom here and had written my books in this country, producing 
them with no stamp of approval from any other land, it is my solemn 
belief that I should have lived and died poor, unnoticed, and a ‘black 
sheep* to boot. 

In meeting most of the people of note in Boston, among them Long- 
fellow, Richard Dana, George Bancroft, Dr. Channing, Jared Sparks 
and Ticknor, Dickens made at least two lifelong friends in Cornelius 
Felton, professor of Greek at Harvard, and Jonathan Chapman, mayor 
of the dty. Rather unfortunately he did not meet eidier Hawthorne 
or Margaret Fuller, both of whom had been absorbed into the Brook 
Farm circle the previous year. Hawthorne held stroi^ views about 
the conceit displayed by English travellers in their comments on the 
American way of life. ‘Never’, he used to say, ‘has an Englishman 
spared America for courtesy’s sake or kindness.’ One of the few 
American books specially praised by Dickens is Mosses from an Old 
Masue^ and if he could have met its author he might have been saved 
disillusionment and at any rate would have been warned that he must 
not expect an extension of New England in other states of the Union. 
With Longfellow (who secredy thought Bostonians were making foob 
of themselves over ‘Boz’) he struck up a sudden intimacy bom of the 
fact that the poet was just sriling for Europe. At once Dickens made 
plans for future meetings in London. Longfellow must stay widi him, 
an invitation the American author was only too pleased to accept. 
Reinforcing hb invitation in a letter from New York he said: 

Write to me from the continent and tell me when to expect you. 
We live quietly, — ^not uncomfortably — and among j^pb I am 
sure you would like to know as much as they would uke to know 
you. Have no home but mine, see notitiiq; b town on your way 
to Germai^ and let me be your London host and ooerone. Is tiiat 
a batgab? 


M 
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It was a little surprising to Dickens to find that nearly all the cul- 
tivated men of Boston were Unitarians and that Harvard, though 
undenominational in principle, was staffed by professors of this creed 
just as in England Oxford and Cambridge Universities were staffed 
by men of the Church of England. This form of non-miraculous 
Christianity had established a rather dim association in London in 
1825, the same year in which the more prosperous Unitariari Associa- 
tion of America had been founded. As a creed it was in keeping with 
the movement of an age that was to produce Strauss’s Lebe^esu and 
Renan’s Vie de Jdsus^ and in Boston it was represented by all pat was 
most cultured and elevated in American life. Dickens w^s very 
favourably impressed by the people who called themselves Unitarians 
and especially with their leading pastor. Dr. Channing. It occurred 
to him that as he adhered to no formal religion he might do worse than 
join the London Association at the Essex Street Chapel on his return. 
He would find no difficulty in accepting his friend W. J. Fox’s defini- 
tion of this faith: ‘Belief in God the Father and in the humanity and 
divine mission of Jesus of Nazareth*. To himself he called jt ‘the 
religion that has sympathy for men of every creed and ventures fo pass 
judgment on none’. On getting home from America we shall find 
him attending the Essex Street meetings, and then renting sittings for 
himself and family at the chapel in Little Portland Street, the minister 
of which, Mr. Tagart, was to become a trusted friend. 

There was for Dickens an extraordinary relish to be derived not only 
from the discovery of Unitarianism, but also from meetings with 
people of achievement, just as for Bostonians there was a rare excite- 
ment in entertaining the most talked-of writer in the world. In 
America the emphasis is always on the man, for Americans are liable to 
be greatly stimulated by viewing people or listening to people who have 
actually accomplished something. Dickens, too, was electrified by 
his first contacts with distinguished Americans, but even in refined 
Boston the pace was too fast and the demands made on him too ex- 
hausting, as we learn from Mrs. John Motley’s letter to her husband 
written die day ‘Boz’ left the dty:* 

Dickens goes to-day, but has promised to return in June. I only 
had a glimpse of him in the street getting in and out of a carriage 
wheh he came to breakfast with Dn Channing the other morning. 
I went to Miss Peabody’s where he promised to go; instead of which, 

* February 5, 1842. Dickensian^ 1926, p. 271. 
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however, he went to bed and sent an apology, and disappointed the 
Paiges too, who had prepared a magnificent dinner for him— half an 
hour after dinner he sent an apology. . . . Poor man, he is literally 
used up . . • giving himself up as a spectacle. He says this second 
edition, this epitome of London will never do; he must see some- 
thing besides. 

It was only a fortnight since Dickens had stepped ashore and yet 
already he lay in a state of collapse on a sofa in Tremont House quite 
unable to face the women who mobbed his movements and even 
pushed their way into Alexander’s studio. Mrs. Dickens also was quite 
overcome by the furore her husband had excited and could not speak 
of it without bursting into tears. This, to the Americans, strange 
reaction was accounted for by the ladies gossiping at tea-tables by the 
suggestion that Mrs. Dickens must be going to have another baby. 
One lady, who talked with Kate at a dinner-party given by the W. H. 
Prescotts, said she seemed highly embarrassed by the situation in 
which she found herself, being unaccustomed to dwell in the ‘fierce 
light that shone upon every deed and word of the popular idol’. It 
was a great satisfaction to her to talk about ‘the best shops in Oxford 
Street and other homely and familiar matters’. To her fellow guest 
she showed obvious signs of having been born and bred her husband’s 
social superior. 

On leaving Boston Dickens and his wife went to Worcester for a 
week-end, to stay whh George Bancroft’s sister, who was married to 
the Governor of Massachusetts. They then proceeded to Hartford, 
where they held formal levees each morning and shook hands with at 
least two hundred people a day. Later in their tour the numbers 
increased to six and seven hundred. The presence of Kate, Charles 
used to say, afforded him some protection at these impromptu gather- 
ings. ‘If 1 had not a lady with me I should be obliged to leave the 
cbuntry. But for her they would never leave me alone day or night.’ 

One of the American muses of the moment, Mrs. Sigourney, was 
among those who called on him at Hartford. Always on the alert for 
literary lions, she brought with her a poem written in honour of ‘Boz’, 
which she declaimed. The opening quatrain struck a genial note: 

Welcome! o’er the ocean blue. 

Welcome to the youthful West, 

Ardent hearts and spirits true 
Greet thee as a fitvoured guest. 
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A contrast with Mrs. Sigourney were the carmen of Hartford, who 
gave Dickens great pleasure by presorting thonselves in their blue 
overalls to bid him welcome. It appeared hrom thdr spokesman’s 
speech that diey had all read his books and all perfecdy uitderstood 
diem. This was the sort of compliment diat made Dickens very 
much happier than did verses like those of Mrs. Sigourney. A boy of 
twelve who was watching him on diis occasion was struck by his 
peculiar waistcoat. It was of a ’very vivid colour’ and from ie podtets 
dangled ‘a very prodigious watch-diain’. As Dickens laumed, he 
tossed the chain up and down in his hands and then, as he mt more 
excited, twiddled it round his fingers. \ 

At the Hartford banquet that evening diairman Willian^Ham- 
mersley, following Mrs. Sigourney’s example, broke into verse: 

I’ll sing you a new-made song, 

But from no ag^ pate. 

Of a fine young English gendeman 
Whose mind is his esute. 

Nothing really ever came amiss to Dickens in the way of formal hom- 
age, and when he got up to address his fellow guests it seemed as if he 
had quiedy accepted the uplift cue tendered him by all speakers. Of 
die home-like quality of his reception he said: 

I have faith and I wish to difiuse frith in the existence — ^yes, of 
beautiful things even in those conditions of society whidi are so 
degenerate, degraded, and forlorn. ... I take it that we . . . hold our 
^mpathies, hopes, and energies in trust for the Many not the Few. 
That we carmot hold in too strong a light of disgust and contempt 
all meanness, falsehood, cruelty and oppression. Above all dmt 
nothing is high because it is in a high place and diat nothing is low 
because it is in a low one. [Loud applause.] This is the lesson 
taught by the great Book of Nature. 

So far so good, but he spoiled the effect of these meritorious sentiments 
<Mt those present by begging leave to whisper die words — international 
copyr^t ” 

I use them in no sordid sense. ... I would rather my diildroi 
comity after me trudged in the mud and knew by the ^lersd freUng 
diat their frther was beloved mid of some use than 1 would have 
them ride in their carriages and know by their banker’s books he 
was rich. But I do not see why one diould be obliged to malm die 
chtdce. ... A cofyris^ law wmild have saved Scott great sufib*- 
ing. .... 
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The faces along the banqueting-table registered disapproval, but 
Dickens was not going to spare his auditors. As he wrote home, ‘My 
blood so boiled as I thought of the monstrous injustice that I felt as if 
I were twelve feet high when I thrust it down their throats*.* No one 
of the speakers who followed him mentioned the odious theme. It 
was as if the words he had spoken had never been uttered at all. 

The public and the press did not follow the example of the dinner 
guests. Anonymous letters reached him, newspaper reporters battered 
him as ‘no gentleman, but a mercenary scoundrel*. In a vigorously 
administered snubbing the Hanford Times said: 

It hwpens that we want no advice on this subject and it will be 
better for Mr. D. if he refrains from introducing the subject here- 
after, but it is not pleasant to pursue the subject turther at this time. 

There is something peculiarly affronting to English people in not 
being allowed to express opinions freely. We do not object to dis- 
agreement, even to contradiction so long as it is expressed in argument 
and not in condemnatory silence and press abuse. Dickens was now 
subjected to the same mortifying experience as Harriet Martineau, who 
had been taken up with warm enthusiasm and then dropped like a stone 
when her opinions were found to be unacceptable to the bien peasants 
of America. She only had to say once that she considered slavery 
inconsistent with the law of God to be condemned and cut. After 
receiving universal homage and enjoying great personal popularity it 
was humiliating in the extreme to be treated thus, and it caused her to 
‘revise the over-frvourable estimates^ made in the earlier part of her 
tour. With Dickens it was a little different, for he put his foot wrong 
almost at the start and felt obliged to withdraw from the part he had at 
first seen himself playing in every great dty of the Union. Indeed he 
was so upset by the effect of his second copyright speech that he had a 
mind to abandon his tour altogether. As this might have been diffi- 
cult to explain, he adopted an alternative course of action, that of with- 
drawing into his shell and refusing to be booked for any public occasion* 
In the role of private person he at least could hold private opinions* 
Sadly did he write to Macready, ‘This is not the Republic I came to see. 
This is not the Republic of my imagination.* 

New Haven was the scene of the next reception and there a milit 
instead of a levee took place at the Tontine Hotel. It was midnight 

> 58^. I. N.L. 
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before Mr. and Mrs. Dickens could escape to their room, and even then 
they were serenaded till dawn by choristers from the College. Hardly 
had they stepped aboard the New York packet next morning than they 
were again mobbed. Kate, whose face was dreadfully swollen, longed 
more than ever for the privacy of home and saw with dismay what 
unfair advantage was being taken by souvenir-hunters pressing up 
against Charles. Some ‘twenty or thirty people were screwing small 
dabs of fur out of the back of the costly great-coat' bought fby her 
husband in Regent Street just before they left London. Would they 
also snip pieces from her dress? Was it possible that they might both 
arrive at their destination in tatters? \ 

Their friend David Colden had begged them to take no steps ^bout 
getting introductions to people in New York, he himself would see to 
it that they were ‘brought out’ properly and not subjected to persecu- 
tion. When they got to the Carlton Hotel on Broadway, they found 
that a committee of influential residents had booked accommodation 
for them and had arranged that they should attend a great ball at the 
Park Theatre on the following night, Valentine night. This they 
were told was to be a gala affair with three thousand guests in '‘full 
dress’ and a stage transformed into ‘a large magnificent chamber of 
carved and gilded oak with deep gothick windows and lofty fretted 
ceiling’ — an English baronial hall, in short, ‘beyond description grand’. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dickens were conducted to the central box whence a 
ramp led to the stage. There they were introduced to the Mayor of 
New York and had to parade round the enormous ballroom to the tune 
of ‘See the conquering hero comes’. Dickens wore a black suit with 
a gay vest and Mrs. Dickens ‘a white-figured Irish tabinet trimmed 
with mazarine blue flowers to match her eyes’. A wreath, also of 
mazarine blue, crowned her fair ringlets and a pearl necklace adorned 
her neck. Both were carefully scrutinised as they danced in the open- 
ing cotillon. The paragraphists said that Mrs. Dickens though 
smartly dressed was not smart in manner: she spoke little and seemed 
resigned to her position as wife of a lion. As for the lion, he was 
‘bright-eyed, intdligent-looking, brisk in manner, lively in talk, some- 
what of a dandy with rings and things in fine array’, and women 
were particularly interested in the lion’s mane. The hair seemed to 
wave naturally at the parting, but were the corkscrew curls abo natural 
merely soap-locks ‘fixed’ with a lotion? No matter how closely 
they peered, no female could decide. Had they but seen Count 
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d’Orsay’s sketch, made just before Dickens left England, its straight 
and ragged locks would have convinced them that the much-admired 
curls had been ‘induced’. 

Pressmen reported that at Park Theatre ‘Boz’ looked ‘thunder- 
struck’^ and wondered whether he was used to such high society. He 
may have felt half dazed with fever and sore throat; anyway he spent 
the four days following the ball in bed. It was at this radier depressing 
moment that Washington Irving called at the Carlton Hotel and per- 
suaded the sick lion and his mate to come and take refuge with him at 
Sunnyside, a gabled, creeper-clad villa on the Hudson. This lovely 
interlude of understanding was remarked on by Professor Felton, 
another guest, who spoke of the ‘mutual cordiality* displayed by both 
authors. 


Irving realised, as few Americans did, the importance of the copy- 
right question, for he had suffered under it himself when his books 
were published in London. Indifferent to popularity, since he was on 
the point of leaving America for the embassy at Madrid, he seized the 
opportunity presented by a public dinner at the City Hotel,* New 
York, to give the toast of ‘Charles Dickens, the Nation’s guest, coupled 
with International Copyright’. ‘It is but fair’, he observed humor- 
ously, ‘that those who have laurels for their brows should be permitted 
to browse on their laurels.’ 

In responding to this toast Dickens spoke of his great admiration 
for Washington Irving, who had, after reading The Old Curiosity Shop^ 
written him ‘a letter so generous, so affectionate, and so manly as to 
strike a sympathetic chord at once*. 

I answered him and he answered me and so we kept shaking auto- 
biographically as if no ocean rolled between us. . • . Washington 
Irving! Why, gentlemen, I don’t go upstairs to bed two nights 
out of the seven . . . without taking Washington Irving under mv 
arm and when I don’t take him I take his own brother, Oliver Golcl- 
smith. Washington Irving, Knickerbocker, Geoffrey Crayon. 
Why, where can you go that they have not been there before.^ 

Other speakers followed, one of whom, Cornelius Matthews, inquired 
by what casuistry does that which is property in one ladmde cease 
to be property when transferred within the limits of another.^ ‘I 


* February 1842. 
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o&r*, he said, *an intematioiuil copyri^t as die only honest turnpike 

betw^ the readers of two great nations.* 

The New York Tribune supported Dickens nobly in an advance 
editorial: 

We have heard rumours that Mr. Didtens has venmred to allude 
in his replies to complimentary addresses to die gross injustice and 
spoliation to which he and foreign authors are expos^ in this 
country from die absence of an International Copyrignt. We trust 
he will not be deterred from speaking die frank round tru^ Who 
diall protest against robbery if those who are robbed not? 
Here is a man who writes for a living. Do we look well offering 
him toasts, compliments and other syllabub while we ref^ him 
naked justice? ... He has a wife and four children whom hffi death 
may possibly leave destitute while publishers, grown rich by his 
writings, roll by in their carru^es. 

It was not till fifty years after this article was written* that a law 
regulating international copyright came into operation. 

From this time on Dickens seems to have lost something of his zest 
for experience and something of his native buoyancy of temperament. 
The vista that had bewitched him in Boston ‘of dinners and balls at 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington and I believe everywhere’ had 
faded. Finding he could do nothing in New York without being 
mobbed, he sometimes took refuge in a church, but when he did so 
neighbouring pews filled up with staring hues. In trains, in the street 
and at parties he found himself smotiiered and exhausted. To escape 
'fdttrile drcumstance* he declined in advance all public entertainmoits 
and told Pumam to make no future arrangements of any kind, any- 
where. Shocked, melandioly and no longer floating on an ocean 
of approval, he began to fear tiiat ‘the heaviest blow ever dealt to 
liberty will be dealt by this country*, and by liberty he meant not only 
liberty of thou^t but liberty of action. 

Each one of us forms a mental concepT af America and goes there 
expecting to find this coitcept operative. Emert^ng from tiie toils of 
a social S3rstem heavily wd^ed down by ovetitead charges, it was at 
first a ddi^t to Dickens, as it has been to many otiiers, to find himself 
in a classless land in whuk every man had access to the same educaticm 
and could grow to the heij^t for whidi his enmgy and int^igenoe 

' 1891. 
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fitted him. The absence of servile standards and social bartmts, the 
duidi^ of society and its interchangeability of parts at the first bludh 
appeal to Dickens to be a realisadon of equality, but even equality 
he found had its snags. Equality to some extent must be a matter of 
the fiat-iron — and where the fiat-iron makes itself felt most acutely on 
the few is in the pressing out of ideas and fieedom of opinion. 

He had been warned that he would find mudb to dislike in the United 
States. Fanny Trollope had told 1 dm about die tobacco-diewing and 
the spitting indulged in by American men of that date. He believed 
he had discounted these thii^ in advance, but as he cowered *in the 
shabby omnibuses called railway-cars’ he could not help shuddering at 
the flashes of saliva that streamed past the windows. Odious to him, 
too, was the charcoal heating of ^e trains, and as for the anthracite, 
burnt in the ‘beastly furnaces’ of hotels and institutions, it made him 
hunt and gave him a headache ‘morning, noon and night*. His spirits 
sank so low that he could see no fun in anything. 

Though depression and a general sense of disillusionment had caused 
him to decline advance invitations from Philadelphia, and even to stay 
perdu in New York for three days after he was supposed to have left 
for the Quaker stronghold, the Public Ledger of tiiat dty got even with 
him as soon as they heard of his arrival by atmouncing that Mr. Didcens 
would be gratified to shake hands with his friends between the hours 
of 10.30 A.M. and 11.30 A.M. at the United States Hotel on Qiestnut 
Street. As soon as l^e stepped into the lobby of the hotel, Mr. Dickens 
was requested by the landlord to name die hour for recddng ‘a com- 
mittee’ next morning. The commit^ to the audior's horror, turned 
out to be a mob! For two hours poor, angry Mr. Dickens toiled 
away in a large room shaking hands with everyone, for the landlord 
had informed him that his refusal to do so would cause a riot. George 
Putnam, who thou^t the whole business a cruel impotition, stood at 
his side while introductions were effected, many of them prefixed by 
the words ‘one of the most remadtable men in our countty . ‘Good 
God, Mr. Putnam,* he said, ‘they are all sol’ This scene is vividly 
described in Mardn Chu^Uwit. 

There were calmer and pleasanter moments in whidi he was enter- 
tained privately by Carey die bookseller, adio was married to a sister 
of Ms artist friend, Q^les Leslie. 'Ihen the editor of Grahanfs 
Maga^me^ Ed^ar AHan Poe^ diree years older than the Elfish audior, 
left Ms artide on Samaby Ru 4 gi at»l his Tales of the Grates^ and 
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Arabesqm at the hotel where Mr. Dickens was staying. On calling for 
an interview he was received by a small, dapper figure in a dressing- 
gown with purple facings. At first the American poet, a slovenly 
fellow himself, did not feel too much at ease with the foppish young 
man who was decked out widi cravat pins and chains preparatory to 
slipping on a frock-coat for the street. They talked of international 
copjrright and of contemporary writers. Poe was anxious to get his 
stories published in England and this Dickens promised to inquire 
about, a promise he fulfilled by going to Moxon and other publishers 
on his return. In the following November he wrote to Poel ‘They 
have one and all declined the venmre*. Dickens did not appear to 
have realised that Tht Fall of the Home of Usher had already appeared 
anonymously in Bentley's Miscellany under Ainsworth’s editoiship. 
Even if he had read it and known the name of the author, the morbidity 
of the theme would not at this time have predisposed him in Poe’s 
favour, though later in his life he might have greatly admired him. 
The interview between the two authors at the Philadelphia hotel 
proved sterile and closed coldly. Neither seems to have liked the 
other much. 

Dickens had brought with him from London a letter to Lucretia 
Mott, the Quaker anti-slavery advocate. She wrote: * 

Another lion has just arrived in the city — Charles Dickens. Our 
children have a strong desire to see him. I, too, have liked the 
benevolent tendency of his writings, though I have read very little 
in them. I did not expect to seek an interview or invite him here, 
as he was not quite of our sort. But just now there was left at our 
door his and lus wife’s card with a kind letter from our dear fiiend 
E. J. Reed, of London, introducing diem and expressing a strong 
desire that we would make their acquaintance. There is not a 
woman in London whose draft I would more gladly honour. So 
now we shall call on them and our daughters are in high glee. 

At Bddmore die travellers tried to evade notice by sticking to die 
train, but people pressed against the windows and peered at them. 
Very little fuss was made of Dickens in Washington though he was 
warmly welcomed in private, and after paying his respects to President 
Tyler at a levee was enterbtined by him informally at die White House. 
Tyler eitpressed surprise diat ‘Boz’, die famous, should look so young. 
Dickens says he would like to have returned die compliment, but diat 

I See OberhcdOKt, iMerary History of PhUadelphia, 
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the poor fellow looked ‘so jaded* that it stuck in his throat ‘like Mac- 
beth*s Amen*. It gave him a homely feeling to see that the President 
had a trick of curling his legs under him ‘just like Talfourd*. Ad- 
mitted to the floor of House and Senate as a distinguished visitor, he 
listened to the speaking, which on the whole struck him as less good 
than in England. The men seemed to him more remarkable than their 
orations. But then in America the focus of interest is the man rather 
than his office or die measure for which he stands. J. Q. Adams, 
Henry Clay, Calhoun and Quincy were among those he most admired. 
Daniel Webster, on the other hand, struck him as thoroughly unreal — 
*a sublime caricature of Lord Burleigh feigning abstraction in die 
dreadful pressure of affairs of state*. Henry Clay he liked immensely, 
]. Q. Adams reminded him of Sam Rogers, and Charles Sumner, who 
had been much in Europe, he found most sympathetic. In his dispatch- 
case he had brought from New York copies of a petition on inter- 
national copyright signed by Washington Irving and other American 
authors. One copy he presented to the House of Representatives 
and the other, placed in Clay’s keeping, was destined for the Senate. 

From Washington Dickens and his party visited Richmond and 
Harrisburg, both seats of State Legislatures. At the Virginian capital 
he was ‘informally’ entertained at a petit souper where he hobnobbed 
with ninety of the commission merchants and tobacconists of the city 
at the Exchange Hotel. They were friendly and assured him that, 
though they had little time for reading themselves, their wives and 
daughters liked his books. One man beamingly told him how much 
he had enjoyed his Last Days of Pompeii The chairman of the 
supper party, Mr. Ritchie, owner of the Richmond Enquirer^ praised 
Mr. Dickens in stilted fashion for having ‘sought the violet in its lowly 
bed so as to give its perfume to the light of day’, adding that their guest 
of honour had ‘seized upon humble points in the human landscape and 
had lighted them up with the fire of his genius’. It was true that ‘no 
Washington Irving or William Bryant had appeared in their midst,’ 
the forte of die Old Dominion was rather to be found in the masculine 
productions of her statesmen — ^her Washington, her Jefferson, her 
Madison, ‘men who had never indulged in imaginative works, in the 
charms of romance or in the mere beauties of literature.’ With phrases 
like these did the business men of Richmond, while honouring die 
success and large sate of Mr. Dickens’s novels, pay lip service to die 
pen-driving profession. 
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Writing to Lady Holland, Dickens says diat she will have heard of 
die public progress imposed on him, Itt can’t bear it, and has refused 
everything but an invitation to dine at St. Louis, ‘quite next door — 
2000 miles aws^. He has spoken mudi of her widi Washington 
Irvii^, and then continues: ‘We hold a levee for all comets. The 
Queen and Prince Albert can hardly be more tied, for ours is a per- 
petual Drawing-room. Our Crown too is not a Golden oAe except 
in opinion. We have been ... to Richmond and were goW on to 
Qiarleston, but the sight of slavery turned us bade.’ Eve^where 
they ‘found themselves a wedc behind Lord Morpedi’.* \ 

At the Pennsylvanian capital, Harrisburg, ‘Boz’ was acclaimed by 
both Houses. His spirits rose unaccountably; once again he felt him- 
self to be ‘the Inimitable’, once i^n he was delighted that members of 
die l^slature should pay him the compliment of following him back 
to his hotel. Mixed wi^ this feeling was a certain impatience at the 
insufietably ^ish character of the legislatures that honoured him and 
the men vdio paid him compliments: he called it *a feeling of bile’. 

Next came a canal voyt^e to Pittsburg, then a voy^e down-river to 
Cindnnati, the dty in which gallant Mrs. Trollope had dwelt so long 
and which she h^ described in such detail. Here Mr. and Mrs. 
Dickens were badly mobbed. By dinner-time they were in a fainting 
condition. A Qndnnad lady after staring at Mrs. Dickens described 
her as ‘a large woman’ widi a good deal of colour and a good &ce. As 
no one in the dty had seen the engraving from Madise’s portrait, no 
one had any idea in advance how very young Mr. Dickens was going 
to look or how very smart his dothes and his jewelry were going to be. 
Porter, the Kentudey giant, called his appearance ‘fkeh, like one of our 
river gamblers’. It was all very well to call Cincinnati a beautiful dty, 
but meeting its inhabitants was not a beautiful experience, and the poor 
viator's fiice acquired an expression of sadness boat ‘the constant and 
unmitigated boring’ he endured. A letter written £rom Cincinnati 
makes Kate out to be a sort of HUy Slowboy: 

As we made our way on foot over die broken pavement, Anne 
measured her lo^ on the ground, but didn’t hurt heisdL I say 
nodi^ of Kate’s tumbles — but you recollect her propoisity? ^e 
Ms into, or out of, eveiy coadi or boat we enter; scrapes the dcin 
off her 1 ^; bri^ 9«at sores and swdlings on her feet; chips la^ 
hs^ments out of Ito atdde-bones, and makes hetsdf blue with 

I Maidi 22, 1842. 
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bruises. She reidly bin, however, since we got over the first trial 
of beine among drcumstanoes so new and fittiguing, made a most 
admire^ travdler in every respect. She has never screamed . . . 
never ^ven way to despondency or fiitigue ... has always accom- 
modated hersdf well . . . has pleased me very mu^ and proved 
hersdf perfectly game.* 

Somehow Dickens did not go down so well in the west and south as in 
New England. The people of St. Louis, for instance, were frankly 
cridcal. The papers objected to his hair, it did not curl suffidendy; 
to his dress, it was somewhat too foppish and, contrasted with the 
blade suits worn by the gentry of St. Louis, a little vulgar. 

Of course Dickens made a point of visiting ‘Cdro*, the concession 
in which he is sdd to have invested some of his first earnings. It lay 
at the junction of the Mississippi and Ohio and is described as ‘Eden’ 
in Moran Chtcfflewit. It was *a dismal swamp vaunted in England as 
a mine of Golden Hope and speculated in on the faith of moastrous 
representations to many people’s ruin’. 

Before they left for Cana^ the travellers went with David Colden 
to stay 'mth the Ticknors at Lebanon Springs. Tidknor did his best 
to introduce Dideens to the Quaker Settlement The Quakers would 
have none of him. It grieved Tidtnor to find that they were so 
insensible to Dickens’s widespread merit and so littie respecters of 
persons as to refuse to show him ‘any of thdr mysteries or manage- 
ments toudiing men or beasts’. The Western Start* a Ldnnon paper 
commenting on Mr. Dickens’s visit, stated that he had been traveliing 
‘very quietly’ in die West, and that it was ‘gratified to observe tibe total 
absence of all that parade and sycophancy which characterised his 
reception in Eastern dries’, adding with that self-consdousness winch 
at time was diaracteristic of American journalism, ‘It will give 
us a better opinion of ourselves even if Mr. Didkens should not think 
die better of us for id. 

Diey looked forward to having a rest in Canada, a rest firom joltii^ 
stipes, corduroy roads, tobacco-dieadng, spittit^ uncouth mamiets, 
and all the otiia disadvantages that seemed to be inherent in poneer 
company. Ears alert te catch the thunder of Nii^;ata,lKckensworited 
hitn^up into an extreme state of tendon as they got near the fiontier, 
and when not only rite tinimter was midible, buthig^ douds spray 
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visible, he leapt from the carriage and ran down to the water’s edge to 
get ferried without further delay up to the Falls. What transports of 
joy they both enjoyed at seeing an English sentinel ! Wet through by 
spray, Charles joined Kate at the hotel facing the Falls on the Canadian 
side. As soon as he had changed into dry clothes Dickens hurried his 
wife off to the Horseshoe Falls and helped her clamber down to the 
basin,* for in those days there seems to have been no staging behind the 
curtain of water. How green, how marvellous it all was! it quite took 
their breath away. Rather inexplicably it made Charles thinlaof Mary: 

What would I give if the dear girl whose ashes lie in Ken^l Green 
had lived to come so far along with us — but she has been h^e many 
times, I doubt not, since her sweet face faded from my earthly sight. 

They spent a whole week, to their ‘unspeakable delight, without com- 
pany’. They had the Falls to themselves, rambled about in old clothes, 
‘playq(] cribbage o’ nights* and did just as they pleased. Dickens in 
high spirits quoted the words of Mr. Brass to express his contentment, 
‘A still small voice is a-singing comic songs within us and all is happi- 
ness and peace’. Documents reached him at Niagara concerning 
international copyright. ‘Organised by Forster, the Greater Writers 
of England have flung their gauntlets down on top of mine’, he said, 
and at once posted their manifesto to the editor of the Evening Post in 
Boston and, as he did so, all the old indignation once again boiled up 
within him. It was horrible to think that scoundrelly booksellers 
should grow rich from publishing books the authors of which did not 
reap one farthing. Equally horrible was it that blackguardly news- 
papers, ‘not fit for a water-closet mat’, should be free to print the work 
of great writers side by side with obscenities. 

It was at the invitation of the Coldstream Guards, tendered by Lord 
Mulgrave, that the Dickenses went from Niagara to Montreal to play 
in garrison theatricals. With delight Charles took over the duties of 
stage manager and started drilling the actors in the manner of Mac- 
ready. The^ieces chosen were ^ Rolandfor an Oliver ^ A Good Night's 
Rest and Deaf as a Post. Owing to the shortage of young ladies, Kate 
had to take a part and her husband said she played ‘devilish well*. They 
stayed at Rasco’s Hotel ^d were very kindly treated by their military 
hosts, who put carriages and boats at their disposal. On die night of 
the performance, the band of the 23rd Regiment played in the foyer. 
DidUns was one of the four gentlemen carrying lighted candles deputed 
to meet die Govemor*General, Sir Charles Bagot, on his arrival. The 
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Commander-in-Chief, Sir Richard Jackson, also attended the opening 
performance which was ‘strictly by invitation*. One other perform- 
ance was given ‘to prevent heart-burnings in a heart-burning town*. 
Among the officers acting were Lord Mulgrave, the Hon. Paul Methuen, 
Captain Willoughby and Captain Granville. 

Most English travellers coming from the United States relapsed with 
satisfaction into the extremely English atmosphere of Eastern Canada. 
Dickens alone among English visitors expressed himself ‘appalled’ by 
the Toryism of Toronto. 

During his travels Dickens had become the owner of a white Havan- 
nah spaniel, the gift of Mitchell, the American comedian. First named 
Mr. Timber Doodle, a name changed later to Mr. Snittle Timbery, 
this little dog lived to be very old and accompanied the family in all its 
migrations, including visits to Italy and Switzerland. The society of 
‘Timber* and the display of Maclise’s group-portrait of the Dickens 
children made hotel rooms less chilling and impersonal. Nat Willis, 
who had not seen Dickens since his Furnival Inn days, had been speci- 
ally interested when they met again to see. what the children looked 
like. In vain did Willis beg Mrs. Dickens to give him the portrait- 
group as a souvenir. ‘Imagine!’ she wrote to Maclise, ‘the impudence 
and audacity of such a request!’ One of Mr. Putnam’s jobs, on arriv- 
ing at any place they were to spend the night in, was to open the rather 
big box containing ohe picture (15 inches in diameter) and set it up 
on a side-table, after which ceremony Dickens would take up his ac- 
cordion and play ‘Home, sweet Home*. Nine years later, when the 
number of the children had been doubled, Charles Dickens wrote to 
Mr. Putnam; 

The picture of the four we had when in America hangs in our 
dining-room at home. It is in a gay round frame now and has these 
many years forgotten the sliding of the box you used to take off 
before you set it up on a side ta^le at each of the four and twenty 
thousand inns we stayed in. I wonder whether you recollect the 
inn at Hartford where the levee would not go away — or at New- 
haven where they kicked the staircase to express their impatience — 
or at Columbus where they came arm in arm at midnight — or at St. 
Louis where we had a ball — or at Pittsburg, or at Philadelphia where 
a little hatter with black whiskers did the honours. I feel as if I 
should like to see all those places again.^ 

^ 33a. 11 . N.L. 
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Distance of time hafid blurred the sharpness of the ori^nal impres* 
sions and invested diem with a mildly humorous effiilgenoe. Not dll 
Didcens, twenty years later, re-cross^ die Atlantic to expose himself 
to the immense &t^es and ecdtements of a reading tour was he 
reminded that constitutionally he was no American. 



Chapter tj 

HOME AGAIN 

It was home. And though home is a name, a word, it is a strong 
one: stronger than median ever spoke, or spirit answered to, in 
strongest eotguration, Charles dickens 

B y the end of June Mr. and Mrs. Dickens were back in London. 

Both of them had been home-sick for months and the satisfaction 
of settling down into their own comfortable groove made them glow 
with happiness. ‘How we enjoy our home and everything con- 
nected with itl’ piped Qiarles to an American friend. It was good 
indeed to be in one’s own study again, good to arrange one’s books, 
paper, pens, and specially good, after bleak experiences in hotel 
rooms, to resume fHendly contact with the inanimate furnishings of 
private life. 

Against the return of dieir parents the four diildren had been fetched 
from Clarence Terrace by their uncle Frederick and had been tucked 
up in bed at Devonshire Terrace. ‘We quickly had them up,’ said 
thdr lather, ‘little Charley was so excited diat he fell into convulsions. 
Except for this mishap ^ meeting went off merrily. Kate was all 
smiles as she cooed to the baby, and Charles, as soon as he could dis- 
engage himself from die dining arms of the litde ^Is, ran across into 
Regent’s Park to see Macready, who had had charge of the whole &mily 
for »x months. He found his friend sitting in a dark room by an open 
window looking out at the trees. Never, never could Charles thank 
his dear Macready enough, the children were ‘heartily well’ and ‘de- 
listed beyond means’ to see dieir parents. Then followed an 
eager talk about America. 

Among die femily fiK:es meeting the arrival of the travellers was that 
of Kate’s aster, little Geoigina Hogarth, who had been in close toudi 
with die diildren during thdr temporary orphanhood. GeorSuicould 
tril Kate about her darlii^ recount t^ diai^ that had taken place 
during her absence, and the detaik of growth and behavimir precious 
to mothers the worid over. It was plain diat ‘aunt Georgy* had won 
the love of die inhmt quartet, and it seemed only naturri and convenient 

*77 H 
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that she should continue her ministrations and make her home with 
Charles and Kate. Perhaps it flitted through Kate’s slow mind that 
her presence might put an end to all the dreams and the talk about Mary 
to which she had listened so patiently these five years past. Georgina 
was the same age as Mary had been when she became an inmate of 
Doughty Street, and was sufficiently tike Mary in appearance to be 
mistakable for her at a short distance. What now began to happen 
might have been predicted by anyone outside the home circle Always 
thinking of Mary as as much part of himself as *the beating of my heart*, 
Charles after a few weeks began to ‘see the spirit of Mary shining out 
in Georgina’, and to find old times coming back ‘so that the\past can 
hardly be separated from the present’. This new emotional sublimation 
was to prove a source of vague contentment to Dickens and, after 
Georgina had matured to womanhood, a source of subconscious 
irritation to her placid sister. For the time being, however, no family 
could have appeared more completely happy and pleased each with the 
other. 

Invitations reached Dickens by every post. Lord Lansdo^e was 
early in the field with a dinner of welcome at which Moore, Rogers and 
Luttrell were fellow guests, and Forster assembled a party at Greenwich 
at which the Inimitable made a come-back and expanded like an 
anemone in a sun-warmed pool. With good companions like Tal- 
fourd, Maclise, Barham, Stanfield, Cruikshank^ Monckton Milnes, 
Hood and Proctor, he could throw discretion to the winds and give 
vent to his pent-up feelings about America. The comfort of associat- 
ing with men who could not possibly misunderstand him and whom he 
could not possibly offend was in itself bliss; indeed to be with such 
people was to have the self-respect that had been so aggravatingly 
frayed by transatlantic treatment and criticism, completely restored. 
With Lady Holland, too, he spent an evening soon after his arrival. He 
found that she had fitted up some of the lower rooms at Holland House 
in which to give dinners ‘as of yore’. But there was not much ‘yore’ 
about it, for into the first-floor rooms, the scene of all her brilliant 
entertaining, she never entered. ‘1 had a strange sense’, writes Dickens, 
‘of their being dark and vacant overhead.* In spite of Sydney Smith 
being ‘in greater force than ever’, it was a ghost-haunted evening, and 
as he watched the gouty hobble of the Canon of St. Paul’s, and the sad 
^pression of fats hostess when not actually talking, he asked himself 
who would or could take the place of these rare personalities whoi they 
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too stepped into the shadow. Life was a sad business, perhaps ‘the 
saddest dream that was ever dreamed*. 

One evening Tom Beard was pressed to come to Devonshire 
Terrace and ‘eat breast of venison at half-past five sharp’ in order to 
listen to the first chapter of American Notes being read aloud by 
Forster. Dickens was pining for literary encouragement. The tour 
had been a great strain; he only realised what a strain as he rapidly 
revived his experiences in a travel-book for autumn publication. The 
welcome he had received in London and the company he was keep- 
ing made it extremely hard to buckle to work and especially to con- 
centrate on America. Someone must tell him that the book was worth 
persevering with, otherwise he could not manage to put good work 
into it, the truth being that the subject made little or no demand on 
the creative power that all the while was bubbling up within him and 
demanding its proper outlet. To his intimates he said, ‘I feel my power 
now more than ever I did, I have a greater confidence in myself than 
ever I had.* He gave the impression in conversation of being bored 
to death with the United States, and to cross-examiners of his opinions 
would say, ‘I went there expecting greater things than I found*. 

In his first days in London he composed a letter to the Athenaeum ‘ 
reporting on his efforts to secure international copyright. He had 
interested certain transatlantic authors sufficiently to persuade them to 
draw up a petition for signature by the whole body of American 
writers. Among these authors were Washington Irving, Fenimore 
Cooper and Prescott, men as well known in England as in their own 
country. This petition had been presented by Mr. Clay to Congress 
and by Congress had been referred to a Select Committee, but in order 
to discount any advantage that might accrue to authors therefrom, the 
publishers of Boston had hurriedly passed a resolution to the effect 
that no change in the existing law was needed. And they justified their 
Attitude by stating that if English authors were invested with any 
control over the republication of their own books, it would no longer 
be possible for American editors to alter and adapt tliem to the Ameri- 
can taste. Dickens went on in his letter to say that Mr. Prescott, who 
could be relied on to behave like a gentleman and man of letters, was 
most indignant over the action of the publishers. It was high time, he 
urged, that English audiors made some combined stand. As for him- 
self, he was resolved never to enter into any negotiation witii any 

* July 7, 1842. 
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American publisher for transmisnon of early prooft and was willing to 
forgo ail profit derivable frmn sudi a source. In America he had come 
across newspsq>er editors and proprietors whose |oumals were almost 
entirely made up of the republication of popular English works. He 
had even read piq)ers describing die success of his books whidh, over 
the page, contain^ scurrilous attacks on himself. The situation was 
intolerably unjust He would like to stress the £K:t that so ^ he had 
been fighting single-handed, but now looked to all writers xo rally to 
his support. Miss Julia Pardoe, the popular historian, read me letter 
in the Athenaeum and at once wrote to Didcens to ask how she could 
protect her own books. Little comfort was derivable from the reply: 

The existing law allows them [the Americans] to reprint any 
English book widiout any communication whatever with die 
author. ... My books have all been reprinted on these agreeable 
terms. . . . Sometimes one firm ofpirates will pay a trifle to procure 
early copies and get so much the start of the rest as they can. . . . 
Directly it is printed it is common property and may be reprinted a 
thousand times.* , 

i 

The great finandal interests bound up with the pirating of English 
books were well able to protect themselves against the pen-pricks of 
even famous writers. Firms like Lea and Carey of Philadelphia and 
their rivals in New York had not, at the bidding of a Fenimore Cooper, 
abandoned the advantages gained by pirating die works of Scott, 
Byron, Leigh Hunt and Moore. The works of Dickens were almost as 
good a proposition as the Waverl^ Novels: there was a fortune latent 
in them. 

For an American publisher at this time die only expense connected 
with the acquisition of a new English book was empowering an agent 
to dispatch an advance copy by the fastest ship available. Pardy owing 
to die &ct that no royalties had to be paid and partly to die large size 
of the ori^nd impression, American booksellers could produce books 
more dieaply dian English publishers. In^ngland a Wavorley novel 
‘was printed in diree volumes for 31s. 6d.; in Philadelphia it tqipeared 
in two volumes for 8s. 6d. and a few weeks later m a clmpa edition for 
4s. 3d. Scott’s was printed in nine volumes in Ei^and 

at94S.dd. In America it was publi^ed at 20s. It was never assumed 
1 ^ American bodt merdiants that die sale of any work would go on 

> 464 IL MJL. 
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quiedy from year to year or even from month to month as in England. 
Demand was stimulated by clever advertisement and rose with extra- 
ordinary suddenness. Every publisher worth his salt made a speedy 
turnover and then scrapped remainders ruthlessly. They had no 
interests to consider but their own. 

Fearful of possible reprisals by English firms, booksellers had asked 
Congress for protection against the competitive dumping of books 
printed in England, specifying the Bible as a case in point. It was 
alleged that between seven and eight hundred thousand Bibles had 
been imported to the States, and a means to keep them out was sought 
and oddly enough found, not in a direct embargo, but in the adoption 
for all schools and places of worship of Noah Webster’s edition of the 
James I. Bible. When this was promulgated as the orthodox American 
verrion of Holy Scripture all imported Bibles automatically became 
worthless. From this instance and from other records of the day we 
may deduce that publishing, as practised in America, could be as 
exciting and cut-^roat an enterprise as any that flourished in that 
prosperous land. Dickens had little idea of what he was up against in 
attac^ng the bookselling trade. He saw himself as the champion of 
an unpopular crusade on behalf of justice to authors and did not realise 
that the dragon of big business was immune from missiles slung by a 
mere scribbler. How unbelievable would it have seemed to him that 
all the great Victorian novelists would be in their graves before justice 
came into her own. 

Dickens’s thoughts were now straying towards journalism. We 
find him writing to Lady Holland ' to say that he hears that the Courier^ 
formerly a Whig and more recently a Tory evening newspaper, is to be 
incorporated in the Globe. Had he been in England earlier in die year, 
he would have put himself in touch with the leaders of the Liberal 
party and made proposals to them for saving the paper, ‘nailing the 
ttue colours to die mast and fitting the batde staundhiy 'and to die 
deadi’. What does Lady Holland think about it.^ Would she be in 
favour of an evening paper of the kind? Could die perhaps sound 
Lotds Melbourne and Lansdowne, Mr. Staidey and a few mote? Of 
course he could do dus himself but would rat^ trust her to fmd out 
how die land lies. With an obvious bid for editorship, he says that he 
feds confident dut he could establidi an oig^ diat would do good 
service and command immediate station. A few days lain:* he 
* July 8, 184! » July ii. 
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writes again to Lady Holland, who has evidently sounded Mr. Stanley 
and perhaps others, tilling her that she may be ri^t, but that the 
Liberal party had vety seldom erred on the bold side, adding, ‘The 
notion of this newspaper was bred in me by my old teaching’. He 
begs to send her a volume of Longfellow’s poems and an e^le feather 
from Niagara. And there the scheme for editing a daily paper ended 
until revived a few months later in another form. I 

August and September were spent at Broadstairs completing 
American Notes. In Captain Marryat Dickens had a companion with 
whom he could discuss each chapter as he completed it. Marr34t liked 
the book and was full of praise for the humorous way in whuh his 
friend had treated his subject. Few writers concurred in this opinion. 
Thackeray, who did not like American Notes, was asked to review the 
book for the Edinburgh, but he refused, saying, ‘I cannot praise it and 
I will not cut it up. ... It is like the worst part of Humphrey's Clock, 
what is meant to be easy and sprightly is vulgar and flippant ... the 
book is at once frivolous and dull.’ Authorship with its implicit 
surrender to the judgments of others is not by any means a wholly 
enjoyable profession. Dickens never read reviews of his own books, 
saying riiat if he did so it would gouge all the writing heart out of him, 
for, taking them all in all, reviewers were good natural sadists. 

Just as he had finished the Notes he learned that he was being 
attacked in the United States for a letter allegedly written to the 
Chronicle in which he had criticised hospitality tendered to him while 
in America. Headlines ‘Dickens is a Fool’, ‘Dickens is a Liar’ flared 
across the columns of the New York papers. In an effort to counter 
this slander he wrote a weak defensive foreword to his new book to the 
effect that he had always been prejudiced in favour of America and that 
to represent him as viewing America with ill-nature ‘was merely to do 
a very foolish thing’. To Jonathan Chapman, Mayor of Boston, he 
wrote mote forcibly, explaining the true integrity of his attitude: 

Because I claim to have been kindly reC^ved in America by reason 
of somethii^ I had done to amuse its people and prepossess them in 
my favour; and not with reference to something I was not to do; 
therefore I write about its people and write freay. And as I have 
never been deterred by hopes of approbation or visions of greatness 
from pointing out d)u$es at home, so no amount of popurar breadi 
shidl W}w me from my purpose, if I see ht to pdnt out, what in my 
judgment are abuses abroad, and if my bdng an honest man brings 
down caprice smd weathercock fickleness and the frlsest kind of 
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insult on my head, what matter it to me — or to you — or to any man 
who is worth the name and being right can look down on the crowds 
and whisde while they hiss.‘ 

American Notes is a dull book and mainly concerned with visits to 
public institutions which are contrasted with their counterparts in 
England. For these institutions he expressed measured admiration. 
The charity of the people themselves seemed to him better than private 
charity: he had noted diat the ‘charity children’ wore neither badge nor 
livery and that, contrasted with the regimented infants of England, 
‘their individuality seemed unimpaired’. Hospitals for the Insane, 
Houses of Reformation, Prisons, Deaf and Dumb Asylums, those 
terrors of the ordinary tourist, were dealt with sympathetically, for 
they were of compelling interest to one who himself had been an under- 
dog. Taking as his text advertisements from a Washington gazette 
concerning the sale of slaves, he, to conclude with, delivered a broadside 
against slavery. One notes diat Dickens’s last transatlantic excursion 
was to the Academy of West Point; his last vision of America that of 
the Catskills and the Tappan Zee; his last thoughts, like his first, of 
Washington Irving. 

He was careful to explain to Mr. Tagart, his new Unitarian friend, 
that when he determined to tell the truth about America, he determined 
also that he would not from that dmeread any American paper, pamphlet 
or book or review in which he had reason to suppose (from the very 
fact of its being sent him) there might be the least allusion to himself. 

I do not mean to say that it requires a Roman fortitude to exercise- 
this self-denial. But I have beaten by these means every free and 
independent citizen who has written to annoy me, and judging from 
the number of packets I return to the Post Omce unopened, I should 
say their name is legion.^ 

On neither side of die Adantic was American Notes much appreciated 
bydie general reader. Much of it was written with deference, surnames 
were omitted, opinions were watered down, the copyright controversy 
ignored; nevertheless four large editions sold before the end of the 
year and put a much-needed thousand pounds in his pocket. 

News reached Dickens as he was leaving Broadstairs that Long- 
fellow was on the point of landing in England. He at once dispatdied 
a note to Dover saying, ‘Your bed is waiting, die door gapes ho^ital- 
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ity’, and presently had the pleasure of welcoming the American poet 
on his own threshold at Devonshire Terrace. In a letter to Charles 
Sumner Longfellow said, ‘I write diis from Dickens’s study, die focus 
from whi<di so many luminous things have radiated. The raven 
croaks from die garden and die ceaseless roar of London fills my ears.* 
The visitor spoke much of Dickens’s vogue in Germany and of 
German poetry. He g^ve his host the works of Freiligrath, trans- 
lator of ‘Lady Clara Vere de Vere’ and other Tennysonian poems. He 
also ^ke of Herder’s transladons of popular verse, Herder who 
regarded poetry as a kind of Proteus among peoples breaking out in 
ballads and songs. Dickens listened to his outpourings aim then 
pushed American Notes into his hands. Longfellow read it straight 
away and said, ‘It is good-natured and severe’. The chapter on 
slavery struck him as ‘grand’. 

Longfellow’s days in London were soon filled with engs^ements. 
Sam Rogers journeyed from Broadstairs to book him to breakfast on 
a Tuesday and dine on a Wednesday, and Dickens pinned him for 
several meetings with writers who included Tennyson, Browning and 
Bulwer Lytton. One morning ‘Boz’ and *Fuz’ carried Longfellow off 
to Rodiester, where, defying ^e prohibition of die janitor, they over- 
leapt gates and barriers and explored the casde ruins. A far less :^ee- 
able excursion was arranged to inspect the worst slums of the Borough. 
Maclise, who made a fourth on this occasion, was so overcome by die 
odours and the dirt that he vomited and had to remain outside in the 
streetwhile the others, stronger-stomached, examined the squalid houses. 

After a fortni^t of crowded experiences Longfellow started for 
Bristol to catch die steamship Great Western. ‘Boz’ and ‘ Fuz’ 
escorted him to Landor’s house in Bath, where he dined and spent an 
evening in brisk discussion. They then accompanied him to his port 
of endiarkation. In a letter to Didtens reporting safe arrival he arid 
diat as he lay on his bade he ‘soothed his soul with songs’. *In The 
SUtv^t Dream I have borrowed one or two wild ammals from your 
menagerie.* These verses were printed in a thirty-pige panqihlet soon 
after his renun. 

As somi as Longfdlow had sailed, Dideens, Maclise, Torster and 
Stanfidid set mit on a Cornish tour. They hired a conveyance in 
Devonsidre, and from Thadceray we haw a pen-and-ink sketch of four 
ti^hii^ g gB ad je men in fuIl-skiried oveteoats t^hdy weeded into a 
lanchili. Dutii^ die trfyi Tmtagd, Land’s End and St Michad’s 
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Mount were visited as well as old churches, caverns by the sea-shore 
and dn mines. Madise made many sketches, and out of one of thmi, 
the waterM at St. Wighton’s Kdve, near Tintagel, developed an oil 
paintii^ It was shown at die Academy of 1843 and in the 
exhibitkm was hung Madise’s portrait of Harrison Ainsworth. 
Dickens liked the ori^nal sketch of the water&ll, and when Georgina 
posed as modd for the Academy picture he determined to acquire it. 
Before it was completed he wrote to Tom Beard: 

I am veiy anxious for many reasons to assess a litde picmie 
which Madise is at this moment pdnting: and I know he would either 
insist on ^ving it to me or would set some preposterous price upon 
it which he can by no means afford to take.‘ 

Beard was instructed to inform die ardst that *a Mr. S. of such-and-such 
a pla<% in Sussex* would like to purchase a small picture, ‘The Girl at 
die Waterfall’, for a hundred or a hundred and fifty guineas. This 
subterfuge was made necessary by the open-handedness of Madise who 
insisted on giving l^is bdoved Bozzes anything of his they admired 
and had refused to take payment for the sketch of the four children or 
for the portrait of Kate. Standdd ako sketched busily during the tour. 
One of his drawings is that of the Logan Stone with Forster perched 
on top of it and Dickens and Madise rocking it from below. This 
sketch and the picture of Geoipna at the water&ll are induded in the 
Forster Collection.* Dickens, always highly suggestible, caught 
something of landscape technique from his fnends and described the 
antics of autumn-scattering leaves, the piling-up of douds and the 
lighdng-up of fields and coast-lines by sunburst or lightning. These 
effects, which as w^ shall presently see were made use of in Martin 
Chenlewtt, caused Taine to say that Dickens was a landscape painter. 
Mui^ as the author longed to set his new novel by the Cornish shor^ 
he could not contrive to do so and somehow found himself accepting an 
inland village in Wiltshire as substitute. By arrat^ng to open his 
story in the autumn he could, however, make use of his landscape 
jottings of the plough-pattoning of the ruddy eardi, the browning 
hedgerows, the berries like dusters of coral b^s, the sun-^ints and 
the vagarks of the hufl^ wind. 

Once again ensconced in Devonshire Terrace, Didcens redsted 
distracdons g:^ or grave widi all his mi^t and distracdons were not 
* 495. L NJ. * Victoria and Albert khtseum. 
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always amusing, for cdebrity brou^t with it human claims. For 
instance, William Hone, a most indigent writer, sent a message 
by Cruikdiank to say he was dying and that having read no books but 
diose of *Boz' since he had lain ill, he aspired to shake hands vdth their 
author ‘before he went’. So to Tottenham Dickens felt bound to go, 
just as a month later he felt bound to attend the funeral of this fellow 
craftsman. But claims jor no claims, he somehow had to ^d die 
seclusion necessary for work, for his publishers. Chapman and Hall, 
were pressing him for the date of delivery of the first instalment of his 
new novel. Once he had given an undertaking to hand it in in jranuary 
1843, and regularly thereafter monthly, he had to refuse all invimdons. 
Even Miss Coutts had to be notified that her always-tempting dimers 
must be declined. A note from her found him 

in agonies of plotting and contriving a new book; in which st^e of 
the tremendous process, I am accustomed to walk up and down the 
house, smiting my forehead dejectedly; and to be so horribly cross 
and surly that the boldest fly at my approach. . . . Seriously, unless 
I were to shut myself up obstinately and sullenly in my room jbr a 
great many days without writing a word, I don’t think I should Wer 
make a beginning ... the lapse of every new day only gives me 
stronger reasons for being perseveringly uncomfortable, that out of 
my ^oom and solitude something comical, or meant to be, may 
straightway grow up.' 

And so Dickens shut himself up in his study to write, only emei^ng 
for food and exercise. Just occasionally something came along that 
pricked his curiosity, su(^ as Maclise’s news that a young artist called 
Frith had done some charming sketches of the ^rls in BarruAy Rudge. 
It appeared, too, that he had made genre designs for illustrating Gil 
Bias., Kenilmrth and the Vwar of Wakefield. Fired by Maclise’s 
account Dickens sdzed his pen and wrote: ‘ 

My dear Sir, — I shall be very glad if you will do me die fitvour 
to paint me_two little companion pictures; one a Doily Varden 
(whom you have so exquisitely done almdy), die other a Kate 
Niddeby. — Faithfully yours always, Charles Dickens. 

P.S. — take it for granted that the ori^nal picture of Dolly with 
die bracelet is sold. 

Frith, who was very young at die time, was enchanted to receive die 
letter. He and his mother cried over it and diey read it so often diat it 
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was a wonder that anything was left of it. He got to work at once 
maldng a picture of Dolly Varden tripping through the woods and 
looking back saucily at her lover. For Kate Nickleby he fixed on a 
scene at Madame Mantalini’s, with Kate figuring as a seamstress, ‘the 
point bdng at the moment when her dioughts wander from her work, 
as she sits sewing a ball-dress spread upon her knees’. Directly the 
pictures were finished Frith invited Dickens to come and inspect them, 
A day for this visit was fixed and the artist awaited in ‘very tr emb ling 
expectation’ the arrival of the man he regarded as superhuman. A 
knock sounded on the studio door and there on the step Frith saw a 
pale young fellow with long hair surmounted by a tall white beaver. 
His right hand was extended in a frankly cordial way and in his left he 
clasped a formidable stick. The portrait sketches were on the easel 
and the artist waited ‘in an agony of mind’ for the verdict Qiarles 
Didcens sat down and looked at them closely and then a few minutes 
later stud, “All I can say is that they are exactly what I want I’m very 
much obliged to you for painting them.’ Before leaving he asked 
Frith whether he would be at home on the following Sunday afternoon 
as he would like to bring his wife and his sister-in-law to see how well 
the work had been carried out Sunday came and it found Frith at the 
open door of his studio when a smart curricle driven by Dickens 
dashed up. ‘1 was not accustomed to curricles,’ he says naively in his 
diary, ‘the bright steel bar in front gave the turn-out a very striking 
appearance.’ A groom jumped to the head of the spanking bays when 
the two-wheeled carriage halted and &e ladies Boated into the studio 
and gushed over the pictures, which were entirely to their taste. That 
Charles and what he called his ‘brace of petticoats’ made an attractive 
trio we can see from Maclise’s sketch done at this time, whidh shows 
three profiles one behind the other ^ving the effect of a set of triplets. 
With all the air of a grand seigneur ‘Boz’ bestowed on Fritii the sum of 
forty pounds and thanking the artist took his departure in the same 
flourishing style in which he had arrived. Frith, aged twenty-three, 
wondered ra^er wistfully whether he, when he had reached the age of 
thirty, would be as sua»ssful as his patron, but it was to be twelve 
years before he cau^t the public eye wi& ‘Ramsgate Sands* and 
twenty before The Railway Station’ had to be gated from the pressure 
of enraptured crowds at the Royal Academy. He lived lot^ enoii^ to 
see Ms portraits of Kate Nickleby and Dolly Varden scdd at Qiristie’s, 
after Didcens’s death, for tiiirteen hundred guineas. 
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Pricked out of concentratii^ on his book by Lotd Londonderry’s 
pami^et, A Letter to Lord AshUy (attadcing die Mines wd Collieries 
Bill), Didcois hurriedly reviewed it in an anonymous letter addressed to 
the assistant editor of die Morruj^ Chromeley Charles Madcay.* Lord 
Londonderry fiercely resented any interference with labour conditions 
as he was opening up new collieries and constructing a harbour at 
Seaham. He was indignant that the 'disgusting pictorial jwoodcuts’ 
accompanying the Report of the Commissioners should Ime fiaund 
thdr way into the boudoirs of refined and delicate ladies Who were 
weak-minded enough to sympathise with these ‘victims of industry’. 
Adoptii^ a gawkily satirical tone, Dickens rejoiced that me noble 
Marquis has chosen to express his views in pamphlet form, pWly be- 
cause he writes very badly and partly because he has laid himself open 
to critidsm. He was particularly incensed by the noble Lord’s attitude 
to Dr. Southwood Smith, the most high-minded of commisrioners. 
Measures like the Mines and Collieries Bill cost a world of trouble to 
bring to birth, they must not be strangled by the Herodsof the peen^* 
That Lord Londonderry should take occasion to remind the public tiut 
not all men are bom to read and write ‘carried witiiin it his condemna- 
tion’. Dickens did not add tiiat when he himself had read the Report, 
he had broken down and sobbed. 

Excqit for occasional interruptions Dickens now worked steadily. 
His new novel was named for die grandfather of the hero and its 
cumbrous tide was: 

Hie Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit, His Relatives, 
Friends and Enemies. Comprising all his Wills and his Waw; widi 
an Historical Record of What he Did and What he Didn’t; Showing, 
moreover Who inherited the Family Plate, Who came in for the 
Silver Spoons and Who for die Wooden Ladles. The Whole form- 
ing a Complete Key to the House of Chuzzlewit. Edited by ‘Boz’. 
Ml^di Illustrations by ‘Phiz’. 

It was published in twenty monthly numbers with forty illustrations in 
all, and was dedicated to Miss Coutts ‘with the true and earnest regard 
of the audior’. There are many well-known characters in diis book, 
amoi^ them Mr. Pedcsnifif, as great in his way as Tartufife, and Mrs. 
Gan^ one of the most popular figures ever created by a novdist. 
The. figure of Mrs. first came to Didkens adien he was 

I 484. L N 4 » > Mormng Ckronkby Octcdier ao, 1843. 
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lod^ng in ‘a sequesteted i^um house’ at Finchley where he ’buried 
hin^f* for a whole sununer month to get away from interruptions. 
From die moment he introduced his readers to Mrs. Gamp’s little room 
over the bird-duider’s shop in Holbom the monthly sales rose. When 
he had got a firm hold of 1 ^ story, Dickens moved the fiunily to York- 
shire for the rest of the summer months and in ‘the leafy lanes’ round 
Casde Howard Mrs. Gamp blossomed as a humorist Dickens, who 
exulted in his creation, asked Forster what he thought of the woman 
and then wrote to Professor Felton asking the same thing and adding: 

Heaven! such green woods as I was rambling among, down in 
Yorkshire when 1 was getting that done last July. For dajrs and 
days we never saw the sky but through green boughs; and all day 
long I cantered over such soft moss and turf that die Horses’ feet 
scarcely made a sound upon it We have some friends in that part 
of the country who are the plliest of the jolly, keeping a big old 
country house with an ale-cellar something larger than a reasonable 
church.’ 

One would have thought after seeing the tepid reception accorded 
to American Notes that Dickens would have left America and its 
inhabitants alone. But this was not the case: he selected certain figures 
to typify some American characteristics just as he had selected certain 
figures to typify some English cliaracteristics. Mrs. Jellyby, Mr. Peck- 
sniff, Mr. Bumble have didr pendants in Mis. Hominy, Elijah Pogram 
and Jefferson Brick, thou^ the American figures do not rival die 
English figures in \titality and stature. The author allowed Martin 
and Mark great licence in conversation: they said all the things he had 
felt and could not at the time express about the bad manners, ignorance 
and conceit of the. Americans he had knodted up against in hotels, 
river-boats and trains. Scoffing at the levee imposed on strangers, 
Didimns said no single word in palliation of the attacks he made. In 
fact he made the ordinary Yankee appear a quite odious creature. 

It probably was not the character drawing that offended tratis- 
adantic taste so mudi as die obvious seriousness of the diarge against 
America made by die strata who talks widi Martin in the dinii^- 
room at Mn. Pawkins’s bomding house in New York: 

*1 bdieve [says the strainer] that no satirist could breathe diis air. 
If another Juvoial or Swift could rise up among us to-morrow, he 
arould be mnted down. If you have any knowledge of our litera- 

* 537. L HJ» 
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ture and can give me the name of any man, American bom and bred, 
who has anatomised our follies as a people and not as this or that 
party; and who has escaped the foulest and most brutal slander, the 
most inveterate hatred and intolerant pursuit, it will be a strange 
name in my ears. In some cases I could name to you, where a native 
writer has ventured on the most harmless and good-natured illustra- 
tions of our vices or defects, it has been found necessary to announce 
that in a second edition the passage has been expunged, 6r altered, or 
explained away, or patched into praise.' I 

In a gratuitously offensive mood Dickens chooses to close a chapter 
with observations of his own on Tom Moore, whose r^ections at 
Washington forty years earlier had been expressed in the liWs: 

Rank without ripeness, quickened without sun, ' 

Crude at the surface, rotten at the core. 

Sydney Smith read Martin Chunlewit with great amusement and 
wrote twice while the work was in progress: ‘I believe you will excuse 
me for saying how very much pleased I am with the first number of 
your new work. Pecksniff and his daughters and Pinch are admirable 
— quite first rate painting such as no one but yourself can lexecute,' 
and again, 'Excellent! nothing can be better. You must settle it with 
the Americans as you can, I have only to certify to the humour and 
power of description.' * 

How little Dickens understood America may be gauged by the 
great surprise he evinced when told that Martin Chunlewit had been 
destroyed on the stage in New York, having been cast (to the great 
delict of the audience) into the witches' cauldron in a burlesque of 
Macbeth. No English people of that day understood America; we have 
only to read the books of Mrs. Trollope, Miss Martineau and Captain 
Marryat to find this out. To them the manners and customs of the 
Americans seemed either very humorous, very provincial or very 
provoking. Carlyle summed up the feeling generated in America by 
Martin Ckt^ilewit when he said it caused 'all Yankee-doodledum to 
fizz like one universal soda-water bottle^. Somewhat flustered by the 
commotion he was responsible for, Dickens wrote to Forster: 

Martin has made them all stark staring raving mad across the 
water. . . . Don't you think the time has come ... to state that 
such public entertainments as I received in the States were dther 
accepted before I went out, or in the first week after my arrival 

> January and July 1843. 
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there: and that as soon as I began to have any acquaintance with the 
counttv, I set my face against any public recognition whatever but 
that which was forced upon me to the destruction of my peace and 
comfort — and made no secret of my real sentiments.* 

It was too late for explanations. Dickens had to stand by what he had 
written and learn by experience how foolish it was to hold a nation up 
to ridicule. 

It was Macready's turn now to go to the United States and before 
his departure a farewell dinner was given to him at the Star and Garter, 
Richmond. Marryat, Dickens, Stanfield, Forster, Barham, Maclise, 
Landseer and six others were present. Dickens, who had every 
intention of going to Liverpool and bringing Mrs. Macready home after 
her husband had sailed, proposed from the chair the only toast. He 
spoke so movingly that Macready broke down in tears. Forster had 
just told the actor that he had written a very strong letter to Dickens 
endeavouring to dissuade him from accompanying him to Liverpool, 
and Marryat that evening took occasion to warn Dickens that Macready 
would suffer froih this attention — the Nickleby dedication was dam- 
aging enough. Dickens, acting upon his friends’ advice, wrote to 
Macready: 

I have lately had grave doubts of the propriety of my seeing you 
on board the steamer. It will be crowded with Americans at this 
time of the year and believe me they are not the people you suppose 
them to be. So strongly have I felt that my accompanying you on 
board would be, after the last Chunkwitj fatal to your success and 
certain to bring down on you every species of insult and outrage, 
that I have all dong determined witnin myself to remain in the hotel 
and charge the landlord to keep my being there a secret. But this 
morning 1 have heard from Marryat to whom Stanfield had chanced 
to mention our Liverpool design, and he so emphatically and 
urgently implores me for your sake not even to go to Liverpool, that 
I instantly renounced the delict of being among the last to say 
*God Bless you!’ for when a man, who knows the country, confirms 
me in my fears, I am as morally certain of their foundation in truth 
and freedom from exaggeradon as I am that I live. 

If you but knew one-hundredth part of the malij^nity, the mon- 
strous falsehood, the beastly attacks, even upon Catharine which 
were published all over America, even while I was there on my mere 
confession that the country had disappointed me, confessions wrung 
from me in private society before i had written a word upon dm 

> John Forster, Life of Dickens^ vol. i. p. 308. 
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people, you would question all this as little as I do. Soon after you 
receive mis I hope to come across to Clarence Terrace to shake you 
by tile hand. 

In a private talk witii Macready Dickens begged him never to champion 
him when he hears him abused, never even to admit tiie fnendship 
between them, never to contradict, never to take offence, and then 
added, T wish I could Kndedicate Nkkkfyuntil you come hpme again!’ 



Chapter 14 

PIRATES AND PUBLISHERS 

Novell, pleatant to most peopk, is peculiarly JeUghtJul to me. 

CHARLES DICKENS 

T he working background of Charles Dickens’s life throughout 
1843 was Martin Chujilemt. Though he toiled at this book from 
four to six hours a day there are many indications in the correspondence 
of this date that his mind was opening to new impressions, and that 
America had in some ways broadened his S3rmpathies and changed his 
judgments. In his leisure time he took more interest than heretofore in 
books, partly because in his efforts to entertain Longfellow he had 
come in contact with poets and prose-writers and pardy because he was 
reading more. Though Dickens never strictly speaking became what 
we call a literary man, he managed to enjoy the work of some of his 
contemporaries. Browning and Tennyson for instance, but one does 
not find him praising the novels of Bulwer Lytton or Thackeray. As 
he walked along the shore at Broadstairs he repeated cadences from 
The Dream of Fair Women and exclaimed to a friend, T have been 
readit^ Tetuiyson again and again, what a great creature he is 1 ’ From 
reading this poem there arose in his mind visions of die bottom of the 
sea, of ’queer creatures, half fish and half fungus, looking down into 
all manner of coral caves and seaweed conservatories and staring in 
widi their great dull eyes at every open nook’. . . . ‘Who but Tenny- 
son could conjure up such a close to the extraordinary series of 
pictures?’ 

Squadrons and squares of men in brazen plates. 

Scaffolds, still sheets of water, divers woes, 

Ranges of mmmering vaults with iron grates. 

And huJied seraglios. 

As Landor would say, it was ’most wonderful*. TheDreamy The Lady 
of Shalott and other poems had just been revived and tepubUshed by 
an author who had had all duwritii^ heart taken out of him ttxi years 
earlier by Lockhart in a retriew in dm Quarterfy and was now for the 
firtt tune faring recognised as an important poet When sending a set 
of his own books to Tennyson Diricens wrote: 
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For the love I bear you, as a man whose writings enlist my whole 
heart and nature in admiration of their Truth and Beauty, set diese 
books upon your shelves believing that you have no more earnest 
and sincere homage than mine. 

Sufficiently curious about poetry to experiment with it Umself, 
Dickens now wrote a prologue in verse for The Patrician* s Daughter^ 
‘a drama in modem dress’, by }. Westland Marston due for a production 
at Drury Lane. He was sure that a spirited prologue would give the 
play a send-off. *Get the curtain up with a dash,’ he said ta Macready, 
‘and begin tlie play with a sledge hammer blow.’ Macready\ consented 
to speak the lines which went to show that the present was\^ worthy 
as the past to be the theme of tragedy: * 

Awake the Present! Shall no scene display 
The tragic passion of the passing day? 

Is it with man, as with some meaner things, 

That out of death his single purpose springs? 

• • • • 

Awake the Present! Though the steel-clad age 
Find life alone within its storied page. 

Iron is worn at heart by many still. 

• . . • 

Leam from the lessons, of the present day 
Not light its import and not poor its mien; 

Yourselves the actors, and your homes the scene. 

Despite the prologue Marston’s first play was a failure. He 
decided to read his second, Stratkmore^ aloud in a hall before venturing 
to ‘get it staged. Dickens and Forster went to the rehearsal, and 
Forster told Marston straight out that he was reading ‘like a parrot, a 
confounded old parrot’. ‘You must let us know,’ he said tesdly, ‘what 
character you are impersonating.’ Marston tried again, turning his 
head from one side to the other whoi die characters changed, but he 
mouthed the words in the same dull 'monotone. When the small 
audience had drifted away Didwns said, ‘Give me the book. I’ll show 
you how you ought to do it!’ He read the act dirou^ aloud and 
autoinadcdly impersottated eadi figure to ^ lifis. Thus did he, 
rather to his surprise, discover himself to be a bom entertainer who, 
mere^ by reading aloud, could vivify diaracters of any s^. 


‘ Pndogue. Sundt^ Ttm*s, December ii, 184a. 
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Another play that Dickens concerned himself with at this time was 
The Blot in the 'Scutcheon^ whidi he read in manuscript. He told 
Forster that he found it ‘Lovely, true, and deeply affecting’, and 
charged him with a messt^e to Browning to the effect that there was 
no man living and not many dead who could produce such a work. 
Its heroine of fourteen who, by allowing herself to be seduced by the 
very man proposing formally for her hand, incurs ‘punishment inexor- 
able', for having sinned against the honour of her house, made a strong 
appeal to him despite the artificiality of the plot. He was particularly 
touched by the youth of the heroine and by the repeated line, ‘I had 
no mother’, in which she excuses her foolish surrender. Nothing 
interested Dickens more at this time than successes honestly won by 
writers and painters. To novices worried by cruel reviews he said: 

When I first began to write I suffered intensely from reading 
reviews and I made a solemn compact with myself that I would only 
know them for the future from such general report as might reacn 
me. For five years (1843) I have never broken this rule once, I am 
unquestionably the happier for it. 

He was not always quick in recognising the work of friends. For 
example, when Bulwer Lytton’s Duchesse de h VaUiire had been hissed 
off the stage, the mortified author arranged that his next drama. The 
Lady of Lyons, should be produced anonymously at Drury Lane. 
Macready of course knew by whom it was written, but Dickens, who 
was at the first nighty did not, and in an excited rush to congratulate his 
friend the actor-manager on the great success of the performance he 
met Bulwer Lytton in a passage and asked him what he thought of the 
play. ‘Without our friend,’ replied Bulwer Lytton gravely, ‘it might 
have been a hideous failure.’ Believing him to be jealous Dickens 
retorted, ‘You should be the first to acknowledge a young writer’s 
success!’ 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke, whom we have already met gushing over 
Dickens’s appearance at the Macready dinner four years earlier, now 
was introduced to Dickens by Leigh Hunt at the house of Mr. Tagart, 
the Unitarian minister. They took to each otlier at once and were soon 
ttdking and lau g h ing as if they were old friends. They looked at 
illustrations in Punch — ^Mr. Pundi as Caius Movius seated among the 
ruins of Carthage, Mr. Punch swimming in the sea near a bathing 
madtine. Yhe tears ran down Didcens’s cheeks and Mrs. Clarke had 
Ae, to her, deeply movii^ e]q>erience of sedng ‘those largCi daik-blue 
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eyes, fringed with munificent long thick lashes, yes — those ori>s now 
swam in limpid, liquid suffusion*. It was to Mis. Clarke a memorable 
occasion as it opened to her the doots of i Devonshire Terrace. 

Owing to the constant companionship of Madise, Stanfidd and 
Landseer, Dickens could not help hearing what contempoiaiy painters 
were doing and almost in spite of himself he was obl^ed to take a 
lively interest in art. The Pavilion in Buckingham Palace g^ens was, 
at time, being decorated, by order of Prince Albert, wim frescoes 
by Etty, Stanfield, Madise, Landseer, Leslie and Sir William\Ross, the 
mimaturist. One morning in September 1843 Macretdy summoned 
Rogers, Forster and Dickens to meet him at the London Library for 
the purpose of seeing the frescoes. They all strolled across the Green 
Park to the Palace where they found Mrs. Dickens waiting to accom- 
pany them to the Paviliotu Her dear Danid Madise had painted two 
of the pictures, a design for Undine and a repetition of his ‘Scene from 
Comus*, and there was no printer who appealed to her so much both 
as an artist and as a friend. 

I 

On several occasions this year Dickens was persuaded to speak in 
public, notably at the Printers’ Pension Sodety dinner at the London 
Tavern in March 1843. toasting the Press, ‘that wonderful Archi- 
medes lever which has moved the world’, he apostrophised it as ‘the 
fountain of knowledge and the bulwark of freedom, the founder of 
free states and thdr preserver!’ an eulo^um that he would never have 
bestowed on die House of Commons. 

At the Manchester Athenaeum a few months later he sat on a 
platform trith Disraeli and Cobden and told his audience how glad 
he was that amid all the clank and roar of machinery the mind was 
not altogether forgotten. The Athenaeum with its dieerful rooms, 
instructive lectures and six thousand books gave opportunities for 
blameless enjoyment. He would not rake up the arguments against its 
existence or pay heed to ‘the tricked axicnn’ diat ‘a litde learnii^ is a 
dangerous tiling. That, was arrant nonsense; he would like to carry 
people who thou^t like this to certain jails and ni^t refuges he knew 
of and convince them that ignorance was the prolific parent of crime 
and rit. misery. Refusing an imdtation from Lord Brou^iam to go 
on to Cumberiand for a visit, he says he cannot posribly spare ^ 
time^ every ntiiHite of which he is devoting to die inspection of jails. 
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How he longs to be a police magistrate so as to get a chance to show 
^1 classes the vital importance of education! 

In his speech he confessed that his own heart died within him when 
he thought of all the immortal creatures condemned to tread a path, 
not of primroses, but of jagged flints and rough stones cemented to- 
gether by this most wicked axiom. If only ‘the dragon ignorance 
could be chased from every hearth, self-respect and hope would reign 
in every heart*. He is looking down on bright ^es and beaming feces, 
he vdll not fo^et the scene, and diey, for their part, must remember 
that ‘the more intelligent and reflective society becomes in the mass the 
more confidendy will writers throw themselves on the feelings of the 
people’. 

It was at Manchester diat the idea came to Didcens of ‘throwing 
himself on the feeling of the people’ in a short story, A Christmas Carol. 
The first of his famous Christmas moralities, it is possibly the most read 
of all his works. The hero, Ebenezer Scrooge, is the type of the 
frozen-hearted in all lands. This miserly man, whose better nature had 
withered, is visited on three successive nights, by three spirits, the 
ghosts of Christmas past, present and future. Christmas past takes him 
back to his childhood, Christmas present to die home of his clerk Bob 
Cratchit, and Christmas future to a deserted grave-yard. The Christ- 
mas scene at the Cratchits’, the good cheer, the affectionate femily 
atmosphere and above all the courage of Tiny Tim, the cripple, 
appealed to young and old. When Scrooge’s health is drunk in the 
flfteen-shillings-a-wedt household the very pitch of magnanimity is 
reached and Uny Tim’s voice piping ‘God bless us every one’ is felt 
by the old curmudgeon to be a ^1 to which he must respond. Christ- 
mas fiimre shows him a corpse lying under a sheet in an empty room 
and then a neglected grave headed by a stone bearing his own name. 
Must this really happen to me.’ Scrooge asks himself. Is it impossible 
to redeem die past? As his nature melts widi compassion ^ ^irit 
trembles and dissolves and Scrooge, with heart new-born, learns to 
become the good master, the good friend, the good man. 

The stpry took him only a month to write and it was brought out 
by Chapman and Hall with four coloured illustrations by John Leedu 
It sold well and its author expected to make a good round sum, but to 
his annoyed surprise, instead of the anticipated thousand pounds, his 
publi^er handed him ^500. ‘I never was so knodted over in all my 
life!’ he said to a feiend. Lord Jeffrey who was very mudi interested in 
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his earnings wrote, 1 want amazing to see you ridi and independent 
of all irksome exertions’. In a way it was Dickens’s own &ult, for he 
had insisted that Chapnum and Hall should publish j 4 Chrisonas Caro 
on 'commission terms’, under whidt an author was charged widi die 
full cost of the book and received the entire proceeds of the sale, the 
publisher taking no more than a fixed percentage on the total amount 
realised by the sales. The result in this case proved so ui^tisfactoiy 
to the author that it made him consider breaking widi C^pman and 
Hall. \ 

Another bad knock was the piradng of the story in aWopenny 
weekly, Parle's Ilhmimud JJbraryy in which it appeared as lA Christ- 
mas Ghost Story re-originated from the original by Charles^ickens, 
Esq., and analytically condensed expressly for this work’. Et^aging 
Talfourd as his counsel, Dickens moved for an injunction against Lee 
and Haddock to stop publication. The injunction was granted by the 
Vice-Chancellor, Sir J. Knight Bruce, and in the application, drafted 
by Talfourd, the words appeared, 'You use my ideas as gipsies do 
stolen children; disfigure them and then make them pass for tiieir own’. 
To Lady Holland Dickens wrote telling of the pirating of the Carol and 
how he had been plunged into six Chwcery suits; it has put his work 
back and he dare not come and see her till things are straightened out. 

I took Seijeant Talfourd out of his own Court to lead my 
Chancery cases. Knight Bruce understood the matter so perfectly 
and appreciates the piracy so well, that he did not require to hear 
Talfourd at all, which I think was a prodigious disappointment to 
the Serjeant, who had made up his mind for a great speedi. 

The Vice-Chancellor said the case was one of 'peculiar flagrancy’. 
Lee and Haddock moved to dissolve the injunction and filed an affidavit 
to the effect that when they had abridged and re-ori^nated The Old 
Curioa^ Shop and Barnafy Rudge the plaintiff had not interfered. In 
the Cand ihey contended that they had jpade great imi»ovements and 
importatu additions, for example Tiny Tim had been ^ven a song of 
sixty lines to Far from being a colourable imitation of the 
plaintiff’s work, it had been 'unhing^ and put togeti^r a^giin* while 
‘incOBgruities had been tastefully remedied’. Knight Bruce decided 
the iis|uncticm should be proceeded with, but when Didcens churned 
damages the defendants took refuge in bankruptcy, and the 
rueful author had to pay £700 for his own costs. later on when 
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urged to proceed against fresh infringements of copyright he refused, 
saying: 

My feeling is that it is better to suffer a great wrong than to have 
recourse to die much greater wrong of the Law. I shall not easily 
forget die expense, and anxiety, and horrible injustice of the ‘Carol’ 
case, wherein in asserting the plainest right on earth I was really 
treated as if I were the robber instead of the robbed. 

Other disagreeable experiences coimected with publishing occurred 
in 1843-4. One of diem, the meagre sale of the serial Martin Chu^h- 
wit, also involved him in iinandal difliculdes. Monthly publicadon 
enabled Chapman and Hall to gauge readers’ reacdons to ^e work in 
progress, and they found that the average sale of the first six numbers 
was less than half that of Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby. It so 
happened that Dickens dropped into thdr office one afternoon in June 
when William Hall was indiscreet enough to refer to the disappoindng 
sales of the story. And then, as if that were not enough, to add that 
he hoped it mi^t not be necessary to put the penalty clause into effect 
and get Dickens to refund some of the money they had over-advanced. 
Dickens flung himself out of the office and going to Forster said, ‘I 
am bent on paying Chapman and Hall down and when I have done that, 
Mr. Hall shall have a piece of my mind.’ ‘Publishers are bitter bad 
judges of an author,’ observed Forster. 

It will be remembered that by the agreement come to between 
Chapman and Hall and Dickens in September 1841 the publishers were 
payii^ him £1^0 a month until a new novel was produced. Then 
supposing die author’s share in the profits on the new book (in this 
case Martin Chwdlewii) should not amount to the total of the various 
sums of £i%o paid him monthly during the year 1842, there should 
be a repayment to die publishers of the amount of the deficit. The 
repayment clause was to come into force, if necessary, after the publica- 
tion of five numbers of Martin Chse^lewit when £^o might be deducted 
^:om each subsequent monthly payment until their earlier investment 
was repaid. 

Thot^ die sales rose with the introduction of Mrs. Gamp, they did 
not rise shai^ly enough to prevent Messrs. Chapman mid Hidl putting 
into opoation die chaise empowering them to lower the monthly 
stipend When the blow fell in July Dickens was ennged and poured 
scorn on die ‘sodiy-headed vultures’, saying he could have nothing 
fiutha to do with such monsters of shabbiness. ‘I am rubbed in the 
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tenderest part of my ^e-lids mth bay salt ... and a wrong kind of 
fire is burning in my head, I don’t think I can write.’ He was in a fi»rer 
to find another publisher. John Forster temporised and advised him 
to do nothing final about breaking with Chapman and Hall, at any rate 
until he had been away to Broadstairs and had thought the matter over 
in all its bearings. This counsel may not have been entirely dis- 
interested for John Forster was literary adviser to Chapman and Hall 
and intended to remain so. I 

The more Dickens cogitated the more irritated he beipune. He 
aloeady had debts to pay off and was incurring more all\the time. 
Devonshire Terrace with its staff of servants, its entertainments, its 
carriage and horses, its rent, its rates, to say nothing of foui\chiIdren 
to educate and another baby on the way, and on top of all this the 
unceasing demands for cash from Alphington, where his parents were 
also running up debts, made life almost unbearable. Drastic economies 
must be planned and means of earning more money discovered. 
Though it might be unwise to break with Chapman and Hall before 
Martin Chwfjlewit was completed, Forster really must sound other 
firms; it was always possible that Bradbury and Evans the printers 
might cate to act as publishers. Forster temporised once more and 
persuaded his fiiend to talk things over in detail with Tom Mitton and 
anyway to wait till Christmas was past before making any change. It 
mi^t then be sensible to let Devonshire Terrace and go abroad to 
economise. 

Putting his personal troubles on one side, Dickens at Christmas 
1843 organised a party at Clarence Terrace, die home of his fiiend 
Macready. Macready, as we know, was touring America and the 
object of the entertainment was to give Mrs. Macready and the children 
as jolly a Christmas as possible. By one of the guests, Mrs. Carlyle, 
it was called ’the most remarkable party that I ever was at in London’. 
Dickens, who had been practising legerdenuin for weeks, gave a 
display of conjuring widi Forster for at^mplioe. All in a minute a 
plum pudding was cooked over a fire in Stanfield’s tall hat and, to die 
astonishment of children and grown-ups alike, handkerdiiefi turned 
into omnfits and bran into guinea-pigs. Helen Faudt, who was diere 
^t die moment acting Juliet), tells of one of die games — ^‘Proveri»’. 
A proverb was selected and ^ oampany by question-asking had to 
gnesi wbatitwas. ’The devil is never »>bla^ as Ik’s painted’ was die 
saying dmsenhy Helen Faudt. Madise challei^ed her for dK second 
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word whidi she had to insert into her reply. She could not tliinlr of 
an answer when Dickens crept behind her and whispered, ‘What did 
you say last ni^t to the Nurse when she was keeping you in that crud 
suspense.^ Helen Faudt jumped up and said angrily to Madise, ‘What 
devil art thou that thou dost torment me thus?’ When she tried to 
thank Dickens afterwards for his prompting, he said, ‘Oh, the words 
must liave come into your head. How should I have thnngiit of 
them?’ 

After a champagne supper crackers were pulled, toasts given and 
country dances romped trough. Everyone, including Thadteray, 
Madise and Jerdan, ‘capered like maenads’. Dickens failed to induce 
Mrs. Carlyle to waltz with him, but Forster seized her by the waist 
and whirled her round die room. ‘For the love of heaven let me go !’ 
she cried. ‘You are going to dash my brains against the folding doors.’ 
Whereupon Forster bellowed, ‘Your brains? Who cares about brains 
here?’ ‘The thing’, according to Mrs. Carlyle, ‘was rising into some- 
thing not unlike the Rape of the Sabines’, when suddenly someone 
shouted, ‘Twelve d’dockl’ and all die guests rushed to die cloak-room. 
‘It was just a litde knot of blackguardly literary people who felt them- 
selves above all rules and independent of the universe’, she added by 
way of commentary. One would like to know die verdict of the 
Macready children on die fiin provided for diem by the high-spirited 
grown-ups. There were more junketings of the same guests at 
Devonshire Terrace on Twelfth Night when Dickens appeared, all in 
black, as a nu^cian, with Forster, all in ‘dery-red’, as mother magician. 
Between diem they produced a stance calculated to send at least ‘fifty 
people into fits’. 

In February Dickens fulfilled an engagement to speak at a 
Medianics* Institute soir^ in Liverpool. When he arrived at Radley’s 
H(% 1 , he found T. J. Thompson waiting for him. Together they 
dined, wined and sat over die fire talkii^, and next morning went 
to inspect the lecture theatre in which the speech was to be made. 
They ran into Captain Hewett of the ‘Britannia’, who carried Qiariesoff 
for a drink to ‘die old ship’ which lay at the same berth as she had done 
when they had embarked for America. Charles was sorry Kate was 
not there too; it certainly seemed very strange to be on bomd t^ain. 
He was ^ad to diudt on vriiat friendly terms they stiU were widi die 
captun; dii^ had had him to stay in London, and Kate had taken him 
to Drury Lane. Captain Hewett was now invited to die soitde. 
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Dickens took die diair at 7 pm. and, as he told his wife afterwaids, 
*spoke up like a man and distinguished himself considetably*. To his 
d^ght 1^ clodies had been temarked on; he had heard people sayii^ 
‘Wmt is it? Is it a waistcoat^ No ids a shird’ and so on, and diis he 
took to be very gratifying and .complimentaiy. The clapping of hands 
and stamping of feet had strudr him as ‘thunderous and awful’. 
Expressing high admiration for the civic spirit of Liverpool in tackling 
ignorance and shedding light in dark places, Dickens complimented 
founders of die Institute on their 11,000 books and meir roll 01 
3000 members, soon he believed to be swelled to 6000. It delighted 
him to know ^t women and ^Is were to be ^ven die sanK diances 
as men and boys. Once again he struck the new classless nou: ‘I look 
forward from this place as from a tower, to the time when nigh and 
low, rich and poor, shall mutually assist, improve and educate each 
other.* Adding that he would g^ve to all the means of taking out a 
patent of nobility, he ended his speech by quoting lines from a poet 
‘who uses his great gifts for the general welfare’: 

Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 

’Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

A programme of music formed part of die evening’s entertainment 
and in his role of chairman Dickens, reading from a paper put into his 
hand, said: 

I am requested to introduce to you a young lady whom I have 
some difficulty and tenderness in aimoundng — ^Miss Weller — ^who 
will play a frntasia on die pianoforte. 

The audience eiqiioded with laughter and, as the performer came shyly 
forward, Dickens looked towards her and saw the ‘angel free of a girl 
standing out idone from the whole crowd*. His heart bounded in his 
breast What could he do to make amends for the discomfiture he had 
causedhor? Pulling himsdf together he tried to reassure her by whis> 
permi; in her ear that he hcq>ed some day she would diange ha name 
and be very, very happy. Next morning he walked off to ask her 
to bring her fodwr to lundieon and, thinkit^ it would be nice to write 
something in her album, made up verses as he went alor^ Miss 
Wdler, unlike most young ladies of his acquaintance, did not produce 
. an so he posted her the followup liim to esqib^ die jdw of the 

evenmg bMbte: 
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j^ut in a book, once, by hook and by crook 
Ine whole race (as I thought) of a ‘feller’, 

Who happily pleas’d the town’s taste, much diseas’d 
And the name of this person was Weller. 

I find to my cost that one Weller I lost, 

Cruel Destiny so to arrange it! 

I love her dear name, which has won me some fanw*, 

But, Great Heaven] how gladly I’d change it. 

At luncheon with Thompson as fourth guest, Dickens realised that 
they both had fallen for the girl’s charm. Surprised by the warmth 
and suddenness of his own reaction — ^he had felt nothing like it since 
Beadnell days — Dickens wrote, ‘What a madman I should seem if the 
incredible feeling I have conceived for that girl should be made plain 
to anyone. Her face will be alwa)^ in my sight ... her green fur- 
trimmed dress must be preserved in lavender.’ He watched Thomp- 
son enviously, for though he was an older man and a widower, he was 
‘irretrievably’ in love. As for himself ‘the angel’s message in her face’ 
smote him to the heart. Would that he could step into Thompson’s 
shoes! When Thompson told him how fathoms deep in love vtith 
Christiana he was, Dickens wrote, ‘my lips mmed white’ . . . ‘the 
whole current of my blood stopped’, but mastering his strange emotion 
he advised Thompson (who was uncertain whether to propose to so 
young a girl) not to hesitate, after all he has means and is irresistibly 
impelled towards her. It is true that he has only known her a few days, 
but then can he not say to himself ‘hours with her are like years of 
common women’? He urges Thompson to win her, marry her, and 
‘join us in Italy*. ‘Do not crucify yourself lest in so doing you crucify 
her.* Thompson acts on his advice and Dickens congratulates him 
on his ‘Noble Prize*. 

Two nights after the Liverpool meeting Dickens ^ke at a con- 
vetsaaone for the Birmin^iam Polytechnic Institution. The Town 
Hall was crammed to the roof by some 2000 persons. When he 
showed himsdf die whole company rose, ‘rusding like the leaves of a 
wood*. The ladies had hung the walls with artifidal flowers and on die 
front of die great gallery facing him was Welcome Boz in letters six 
ket his^ addle behind his head ‘immense transparendes* were sus- 
pended, ‘tepresendng several fames in die act of crowning several 
Dicks*. 

In his qpeedi he wdcomed the Polytedimc idea as bdng neither 
sectarian nor class and as something in which honest men df all 
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degrees and every creed may associate. It was an idea that mi^t even 
prevent men working at machines £rom degenerating into machines. 
The note he sounded was as before, *all for each and each for alT. In 
answer to a vote of dianks in whic^ gratitude and admiration for his 
books was included, he said: 

So long as I can make you laugh and cry I will. ... To you, 
ladies of die Instimtion, 1 am deeply and especially fodebted. I 
sometimes think (and he pointed to the balcony) there is some small 
quantity of magic in that very short name and that it mux consist in 
its containing as many letters as the three Graces. \ 

His financial disappointment over A Christmas Carol and Martin 
Chtef^kwh combined with Forster’s unwillingness to negoQate with 
Bradbury and Evans or any other new publisher, caused him to ^ve 
Tom Mitton a free hand to deal with his business afi^irs, begging 
his friend especially to familiarise himself with all agreements, con- 
tracts and other documents. A tentative approach to Bradbury and 
Evans revealed that, though a little alarmed, they were not averse to 
taking over the publication of future works provided Mr. Dickens was 
able to come to an arrangement with Chapman and Hall that did not 
involve them in trouble. To understand this we must bear in mind 
tiiat Bradbury and Evans was a printing firm, printers indeed to 
Chapman and Hall and in no sense their rivals as publishers. Tom 
Mitton handled die situation with competence and matters were settled 
up before Dickens went abroad. Chapman and Hall’s balance was paid 
off and the whole question of the stock-on-hand of die books gone 
into. In losing Didtens Chapman and Hall lost their best author and 
die founder of the fortunes of their house, but as he walked out^ 
Thackeray walked in with his Irish Sketchhook. Thackeray, who was 
just off to the Middle East, promised further sketches which were to 
appear as ComkiU to Grand Cairo. Carl^e soon became one of their 
authors and was quickly followed by the Brownings and Arthur 
Clough Jdin Forster, though he could-aot control Dickens, certainly 
manned to serve the firm that employed him welL 
When the transfer from one publisher to another was compkted 
Didtens wrote to Bradbury and Evans to eiqilain what he wanted in 
die wi^ of m advance to enable him to live in Italy: 

I will bcgfn trith the statement of the amount in which I must 
deihe to become indditedro you. The balance paj^le to Chapman 
and'Hidl'mllbe jCifoo* The sum I diall requite im my anticqpmed 
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expenses will lx £ijoo. I owe you already ^500 and against diis 
entire sum of I propose to place to your credit, when the 
account for the subscription for the completed Martin Chu{ilewit 
is rendered, ^500. . . . But in addition to tiiis sum of ^3000 whidi 
will tiien be left, I may require for anything I know, in tlie spring of 
netet year, jCioo more. . . . 

Now for Ae repayment of advances we must look of course to 
the following heads: 

(1) First me new Carol and the new next Christmas issue of the 
old one. 

(2) The Magazine or Journal and the mumal relations we may 
i^ree upon respecting it, I would suggest that it should be 
commenced within six montiis. 

(3) The best working of the copyrights in existence.* 

OBver Twist he states is his own unconditionally and it has not so far 
been published in a single volume. A Christmas Carol is also his own 
unconditionally, hi Pickwick his interest is one-third of the copyright 
He can only sell his share to Chapman and Hall and they can only sell 
didr share to him. He has no power to appoint other publishers for 
this work. Nicholas Nickleby will become entirely his in November 
1844, that is in seven months’ time. He then will have the ri^t to buy 
the stock at cost price. As for Master Humphreys Clock, te. The Old 
Curiosi^ Shop and Bamaby Budge, he owns half the copyright hi 
American Notes he owns three-quarters of the copyright and in Martin 
Ckupflewit three-quarters of the copyright. Ihe Sketches bought 
from Macrone by Chapman and Hall for £iz'io must remain the 
property of Chapman and Hall till March 1843, and then if the book 
has paid for itself, half the copyright must be surrendered to him. 

To make a long story short, Bradbury and Evans advanced him a 
lunq> sum of in remm for a fourth share of any book he should 
write during the next eight years. 

Buaness affairs, especially negotiations with publishers, always 
irked Dickens mr^ly and by the time matters were fixed up widi 
Bradbury aid Evans ^ had fretted and fumed himself into a state of 
intense irritation whidi notiting but an escape abroad could now allay. 
When the final agreement was signed and te was put in possession of 
a lump sum of money, te heaved a righ of rdief; at last he was fi»e to 
let his house and make die economies called for by his ddits. 

I 398. L NJ. 
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Having begun to leant Italian and having played vdth the idea of 
going to Italy, he was thrilled at meeting Mazzini vdth the Carlyles. 
Dickens at once became disposed to be the friend of the political 
refugee from Italy. On being told that Mazzini’s correspondence was 
subject to censorship by order of the Home Secretary, Sir James 
Graham, he by way of protest took (June 1844) to writing on the back 
of his envelopes, ‘It is particularly requested t^t if Sir Jaynes Graham 
should open this, he will not trouble himself to seal it’. From 1837 on, 
Mazzini had been teaching boy compatriots in London and since 1839 
had been correspondent of revolutionary committees in \ Malta and 
Paris. He was subjected to the usual police supervision. Both 
Carlyle and Dickens, however, protested agrinst ‘this turpitude’, the 
first in a letter to the Times, and the second in a letter to the Home 
Secretary. Espionage they hated, it was unenglish, and the idea that 
the information obtained by the censor might be passed on to the 
Neapolitan Government was abhorrent to them both. Carlyle 
championed Mazzini as ‘a man of genius and virtue’, 'a rare man 
worthy to be called a martyr soul’. The matter was hotly djebated in 
Parliament and Sir James Graham’s authority called in question. In 
the opinion of Lord Denman and other peers, the subject was a very 
grave one. They were emphatic that England should not be made the 
police office of any foreign state whatever.^ 

For the Italian Relief Committee Dickens offered to draw up an 
appeal, the forerunner of the countless appeals for exiles with which 
two wars have familiarised us. ‘The English people, distinguished for 
generosity and love of justice among all the nations of tiie earth’, are 
urged to welcome to England, the land of the free, the filters for 
freedom, ‘noble spirits who because of their protest against bigotry and 
despotism are refugees in an alien land’. Some people affected to take 
no interest in the refugee question. ‘And what is Mazzini?’ asked Lady 
Holland (July 1844). ‘A revolutionary man and the head of young 
Italy,’ was Carlyle’s reply. “ 

Dickens was this year invited to the Royal Academy ditmer. Mr. 
Brookfield, always a little snif^ about him, wrote to his wife: 

Dickens t^ke durrtly, and well enough, but it had a very cut and 
dried air md was tatiier pompous and shape^ in its construction and 
ddiveted in a ratiiersonorous deep voice. Not a jot of humour in it. 

* ParUanwmry Ddates, and series, Hansard, bocv. 
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He looks like Milnes, same hdght and shape, sdil longer hair, but 
not his demoniacal good humour of expression.* 

Just at this time R. H. Home, author of Orion, published A New 
Spirit of the Age. Twenty years had gone by since Hazlitt’s Spirit of 
the Age had appeared and a new set of men, he asserted, animated by 
a new spirit, were impressing themselves on the public mind. Home 
led off with seventy-six pages on die most representative of the new 
men, Charles Dickens, and accompanied his essay by so grim a study 
by Margaret Gillies from the Madise portrait as to cause the victim to 
exclaim, ‘Why, I look like the man in the iron mask!’ With some 
particularity Home compared Dickens widi Hogarth and noted that 
‘le cdl&bre Cruikshank’ often would illustrate a book without due 
reference to the original, thereby turning credible human beings into 
caricatures, which was deplorable as ‘the delineation of characters’ was 
so very much the most prominentand valuable portion of Mr. Dickens’s 
works. His tremendous reputation had been achieved in eight years. 
Life was being lived at high pressure; Mr. Dickens was manif^tly 
the product of his age, a genuine emanation of its aggregate and entire 
spirit. He was not an imitator of anyone but an author of unexhausted 
originality. 


* Mrs. Brookjidd and her Circle, May 13, 1844. 



Chapter iS 
ITALY 

A man vho hat not been in Italy it aboayt eaueiout of an inferiori^. 

SAMUEL loHNSON 

P LANS for going abroad were now laid to take effect frcm the con- 
cluding number of Marun Chu^kwit due to appear in My. When 
consulting Lady Blessington on the merits of foreign \ localities, 
Didtens wrote diat, having made up his nund ‘to decamp\ bag and 
baggage, for a twelvemonth’, he purposes establishing his nunily in 
some convenient place from which he can ‘make personal ravages on 
the neighbouring country*. 

Both Lady Blessington and Count d’Orsay had advised him to go to 
Italy where living was cheap and the climate good. They thot^t 
'he diould set up his nest at Pisa’. Later advice from Landor recom- 
mended Genoa as preferable to Pisa and suggested that an effort should 
be made to secure Lord Byron’s villa, Casa Saluzzi, at Albaro, the 
seaside suburb of the dty. Inquiry revealed that tiiis house was in a 
ruinous state and that ^e ground floor had been converted into a 
‘third-rate wine-shop’. 11 Paradiso, the Blessingtons’ house, was not 
available, so Angus Fletcher, who was buymg marbles at Carrara, was 
Instructed to select another house whidi, if possible, should be at 
Albaro. Mr. Kindheart had little capadly either as a sculptor or as an 
i^ent and none at driving a bargain, but he found the Villa Bagnerollo 
and was empowered to rent it for tiuee months, during which period 
Dickens counted on him and his marbles bdng accommodated on the 
garden floor so as ‘to make company* for die frmily. It was only after 
arrival that Dickens found he could have had the Doria Palace, set in 
beautiful woods to the west of the dty mdi grounds numing down to 
the sea, complete with pictures and furniture, all for £40 a year. The 
banker to whom he was accredited had advised Fiercer to take it^ but 
Fletcher had been told to tent a house at Albaro, and (oit a house at 
Albaro he did for four times its proper value, with die result diat it 
soon became to Dickens ‘the detestable Ba^ieroUo*. It was an aimoy- 
ing ndstidce, but Mr. Kindheart was certainly not a business man. 
Bdbte plans were completed Devondite Terrace was let ‘a 
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desirable widow*, who insisted on moving in at once. Owing to her 
importuni^ die family had to transfer to furnished rooms. Writing 
to Lady Holland from 9 Osnaburgh Terrace,* Dickens tells her that as 
he is in the throes of Chxt^Uwity he has to avoid all dining-out and walk 
for hours amot^ streets and fields. The book should be finished ‘by 
the end of this week’ and he will call on her on Saturday, 12.30 p.m., to 
say good-bye. It was at 9 Osnaburgh Terrace that Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Dickens gave their farewell dinner. 

This dinner was a great worry to Dickens and he consulted Forster 
as to whether he should drop it, transfer it to the Clarendon, or take 
Kate’s advice and give it at the Star and Garter at Richmond.^ Could it 
be done, he wondered, for a couple of guineas apiece at the Clarendon.^ 
‘In a matter of importance I could make up my mind. But in a matter 
of this kind I bother and bewilder myself and come to no conclusion 
whatever. Advise, Advise!’ Forster told Charles to throw over die 
party, but Kate cleverly managed to arrange that it should take place 
in the hired house^ which pleased Charles much better. The list of 
guests included Lord Normanby, Lord Denman, Sir John Easthope 
with his wife and daughter, Sydney Smith, the Macreadys, Babbage, 
Lady Osborne and daughter, Dr. Southwood Smith, Dr. Quin, 
Thomas Chapman and his wife, and of course Forster. A rather 
significant list in so frr as it shows that Dickens had no intendon of 
quarrdling with those who might be diou^t to have treated him 
shabbily, Easthope'and Chapman, and how real was his friendship 
with his fellow philanthropist and novelist, Lord Normanby. A few 
days later Lord Normanby took the diatr at the Martin Chunlewit 
dinner at Greenwich, a feast attended by Turner, Stanfield, Forster 
and others. 

Before leaving England *Boz’ reopened his connecdon with the 
Mormng CkronieU by offering to supply letters from abroad as the 
frncy took him.* Ihe price he ask^ was high and die new editor, 
Andrew Doyle, who had succeeded his dear old friend John Black, 
declined the offer on the ground of expense and even seem^ to grudge 
paying for two attides at ten guineas eadu Didcens went off gready 
ofiended and never t^ain entered the office of the Mormng Ckroruc^ 
More dian this, his sdf-esteem refused to be placated by anydiing less 
than the setting-up ofa paper in opposidon to the CAivnicfr. Wididus 

* June 10, 1844. 

* T. H. S. Escot^ Matters of Eejfisk JournaHsmy pp. 211-13 (1911). 
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end in view he initiated a conference between himself, Forster, Brad- 
bury and Evans, and Paxtcm to discuss the matter and it was tentatively 
agr^ that the situation should be ocplored, particularly with reference 
to finance, and that action should be taken, if feasible, after Didcens’s 
return from the continent.' 

The preparations for transferring a complete £unity abroad were 
initiated by the purchase at the Pantechnicon, Belgravc Square, of a 
travelling carriage, priced £,60 and bought for jC45 caw down. A 
heavy vehicle requiring four horses to draw it, it could, at best, 
never have gone at more than six or seven miles an hour. It was 
provided with imperials, leathern cellarettes, wells, night lamps, day 
lamps and receptacles to hold luggage of all shapes. In Pictures from 
Italy we have a description of this berline in Paris as it drew out of the 
courtyard of the H6tel Meurice early one summer morning to take the 
dusty road to Marseilles. Its team of horses, controlled by a postilion 
with a long whip, wore between them on their collars ninety-six bells 
which jingled shrilly in the ears of the travellers. Occasionally the 
jingle was interrupted by an adjuration to the ‘pigs of horsed’ or a loud 
crack of the whip. Chariey, aged seven, remembered ail his life walk- 
ing up interminable hills in the lonely French countrynde. When in 
the evening the travelling carriage rumbles into the courtyard of 
another hotel its well-known courier is rapturously received by the 
landlord he has warned to expect his party. As the party stiffly 
bundles out of the vehicle they are greeted by cries of delight: ‘The 
sweet ladyl the sister of the sweet iadyl The first little boy, how 
beautiful 1 the first little girl how enchanting!’ Feeling warms towards 
the whole family, the second litde ^rl is kissed, the second little boy 
caressed, but when the sleeping baby, Francis Jeffrey, is revealed, 
applause is let loose and die party disappears into the hotel in a babel 
of enthusiastic tqiprovaL 

By the plain of Chalon (sur Sadne), where the irregular lines of 
poplars are silhouetted in the evenii^Tight, Dickens is put in mind of 
‘combs with broken ^th’ and some, by his words, may be put in mind 
of Eamartine when he makes Eloise say, ‘Do you see the disk half sunk 
behmd those firs which are like the eyelashes of the sky.^’ Analogy is 
die magidaa’s wand, but not all hands can wield it. 

At Lyom ‘Boz’ was fi»cinated by the cathedral clock. It tmninded 

^ Hi. R. Fox Bourne, EngUA Hmtpapmts^ vol. fi. p. 140. 
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him in a way of Master Humphre/s clock, for things emerged from 
its case, not old papers, however, but puppets. Litde doors flew open, 
little figures staggered out, with the hitch in their gait that one associ- 
ates with clockwork of the old type. In the centre stood the Virgin 
Mary, while close to her from a small pigeon-hole popped out an evil- 
lool^g puppet that lunged towards her and then flopped back, 
banging his little door after him. Thinking it to be symbolic of the 
victory of good over evil, Dickens murmured ‘Ah! ha! Le Diable!’ 
‘Pardon, M’sieu,* said the sacristan, ‘i’ange Gabrie!!’ 

Everywhere he went the traveller noted the ‘unscavengeted quali- 
ties’ of the cities. Lyons was drainless and had grafted upon it tdl the 
miseries of a manufacturing town. Alwa)rs he made a point of wander- 
ing into cathedrals and always found therein ‘divers old women and a 
few dogs engaged in contemplation’. Catholic ritual struck him as 
both soporific and tawdry and as part of an utterly dead past. Mass in 
the cathedral at Avignon was attended by a few aged crones and a baby 
in arms while a dog ran up and down the aisle. There was nothing to 
claim his interest in these junk-like buildings and their ghosts except 
the ex-votos, which at least must have been offered up by living, over- 
flowing hearts. How different were the packed Protestant churches 
of the New World with their attentive, intelligent congregations and 
dieir well-lit, well-polished interiors! 

From Lyons the party travelled by steamer down the Rhone, past 
Valence where Napoleon studied, past Avignon with its papal palace, 
prison of Rienzi whose story Bulwer had romanced over and Miss 
Mitford had dramatised. During a visit to the offices of the Inquisition, 
Dickens noticed a wall frescoed, as if in irony, with the story of the 
Good Samaritan. This horrified him into buying a guide-book from 
die custodian wherewith to make himself acquainted with other aspects 
of history in Avignon. 

A night at Aix-en-Provence proved ‘hot, clean and comfortaMe’, 
and thence the berUne rolled on through clouds of dust to Marseilles. 
There it was hoisted aboard a steamer, the ‘Marie Antoinette’, and die 
&mily, freed from its confinement, loitered on deck and watched the 
coast slide by. Nice, San Remo, Genoa, the sea journey was all too 
short. 

On die quay at Genoa horses were once agmn harnessed to the 
vehicle whi(^ di^ dn^ed to a house among die vineyanb at Albsuo. 
There in the court^ud of die Villa Bella Vista the young iaimly 
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unpacked itself a little disconsolate, for the approaches to the House of 
the Beautiful View were numtnful, the lanes leading to it neglected, 
and the rusQr entrance gates as they swung bade into a shabby little 
garden rank with weeds had creaked ominously in their ears. Was it 
really possible to settle in such a place, the grown-ups wondered 
silently. To Dideens’s private ^e the building looked like a deserted 
jail, a pink jail. Pink jaill ha ha! that was not too bad a name for it. 

Inspection revealed *a square hall like a cellar’ and ‘a craved marble 
staircase* leading to the s<ja — an enormous room with a Anulted roof. 
On the walls were pictures, on the floor a vast immovao|e sofa and 
some stiff chairs upholstered like the sofli in crimson brocade. It 
certainly was not a home from home, and one member of the par^, at 
least, thou^t with longing of spick and span Devonshire Ten^ with 
its cosy armchairs, pile carpets, neady draped windows and admirable 
lavatories. What could the Bella Vista beds be like? Kate asked herself. 
How dismaying it was to come so far and to have so much to contend 
with! There could be no point in disparaging the place before the 
children and the servants, they must all see the betta vista at once. 
United by a common impulse the whole party began to leanlfrom the 
eleven windows of the piano nobik. Fortunately the view was emin- 
endy praisable. One could see from the gtassed-over terrace, on to 
which the windows gave, the sea, other villas, other gardens, and 
mountains in die badeground. Near at hand diree cows were quiedy 
munching vine-leaves and Kate heard a voice, it may have been Mr. 
Kindheart*s, saying that diey were yielding plenty of milk. For die 
rest, — lizards, rats, ^rpions, fleas and flies were in occupation 
of the many empty rooms. By day they were advised die shutters 
must be shut against die sun and by night the windows t^ainst die 
mosquitoes, by night too thqr mig^t be troubled by the singing of 
frogs, ‘limber’, bdng nearest to the floor, fell an immediate victim 
to tlK fleas, had to be shaved and was so ashamed of the appearance'he 
dien |»eseated that he nearly died of gi^, or so his master said. Bella 
Vista decidedly was not a house after Mrs. Dickens’s heart, it would be 
out of die question to.spend the winter there: ail one could hope was 
that the diildren would take no permanent harm from camping in this 
alien environment . 

I think duu even youi^ Mr. Dickois’s spirit may have quailed at the 
prospect befixe him^r-but he reminded himself diat he was the bread- 
whtnor, diat he had come diete on purpose to write and must diut 
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himself away from domestic worries. It was for Kate to wresde with 
callers and tradesmen and vermin, he must go on with his Italian and 
rescue his books from the Customs. It would never do for the plays 
of Voltaire or Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture to be ponfisratH. 
Having worked diligendy at Italian in London widi one Mariotti, he 
immediately engt^ed ‘a litde patient revolutionary officer, exiled in 
England during many years’ to come three times a week to read and 
speak Italian with him. He began on I Promessi SposL ‘How 
charming and what a clever book!’ he observed in a letter to Samuel 
Rogers. In between his studies he bounced off to see the sights of the 
dty, among them the newly painted, regilded Church of the Annun- 
ziata, and standing there before the altar, looking up at the three domes, 
he was turned ‘giddy by the dash and glory of the place’. It seemed to 
him that ‘every sort of splendour were the perpetual enactment in these 
Italian churches. Gorgeous processions pour from them. There is 
illumination of windows on festal nights.’ For a moment he thought 
the Church more alive than it was in France, but this impression was 
evanescent. What fim it was to watch the marriage brokers, queer old 
women and queer old men, operating in out-of-the-way comers of 
streets. How strange to see sedan chairs ‘gilded and otherwise’ plyii^ 
for hire; but then as he was soon to realise they were not part of a dead 
past, they were a necessity of daily life, for the entrances to many 
palaces were in sa/ite wluch no wheeled vehicle could reach and ladies 
were forced to use these means of conveyance. All about him in Genoa 
Dickens saw waifs mouldering, frescoes peeling, a dty crumbling to 
decay. Its ‘squalid mazes’ were packed with ‘filthy people’ and every 
fourth or fifth man he passed was a ‘repulsive-featured religious’. To 
balance these uglinesses there were everywhere delirious green figs, 
green lemons, green almonds, and with these ingredients added to 
‘rare Hollands’ he found that very good punch could be contrived. 
He managed with the help of the French consul to dive into local 
socieQT and so was introduced to Byron’s friend, the Marquis di Negri, 
the owner of a fine house and a heavily grottoed garden, who enter* 
tabled fireely. Agreeing witii Kate and the test of his suite that d» 
Bella Vista could only be regarded as a summer porch he diligendy 
sought other accommodation, and found it within die walls of Genoa 
itself. Thus after enduring die pink jail for three months, the &mily 
transferred to the Ptdace of the Fishponds, the Palazzo Pesridere, than 
vdiidi no lovelier residence could be found in ail Italy. Didcens 
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described it to Forster as ‘something luger than Whitehall multiplied 
by four’. The Dickens family took possession of the piano m^Ue and a 
Spanish duke lived below them. All Genoa could be se«i firtmi the 
terraces and die sweet scents from the garden induced in ‘Boz’ a dream 
of happiness. One of the great new pleasures he shared with Kate was 
a box at the opera which cost them almost nothing. The opera>house 
was so close to the Peschiere that diey could go and sit dim ‘widi no 
more trouble than in their own drawing room*. 

After moving into Genoa they got to know some of pe foreign 
residents and with their introduction to the De la Rues up initiated 
a period of great mental agitation for Kate. Charles’s mtetest in 
hypnotism was undiminished and such experiments as he had made on 
his wife and others had given him great confidence in his powers. 
Mr. De la Rue was a Swiss banker carrying on business in Genoa, who, 
with his English wife (an ‘affectionate, excellent little’ woman, acrard* 
ing to Dickens), lived elegantly in a charming apartment at the top of 
the Palazzo Rosso. It soon became plain to Kate that Mrs. De la Rue 
had taken a marked liking to her Charles and was bestowing on him 
her confidences. From the first moment of meeting, Dickens was 
conscious that some magnetic attraction was drawing them towards 
each other and creating between them a state of deep sympathy. Soon 
Mrs. De la Rue was telling him that, in spite of all appearances to the 
ctHitrary, she, being the victim of delusions, was a very unhappy 
woman. She was haunted, it seems, by a phantom that spoke to her 
and a crowd of gory entities which pursued her with veiled faces. 
Charies was moved by her distress and convinced that he could banish 
the delusions by means of hypnotism. Mr. De la Rue, he was assured, 
was anxious that he should make the experiment. And so it came 
about that Kate had to watdt a peculiarly intimate relationship estab* 
lishii^ itself between her husband and this stranger, a relationship 
necessitating one, if not two, meetings a day. Kate cogitated over the 
rittntion, was it or was it not love at fmt si^t? or was it what it was 
allied to be, the merely magnetic attraction that was a prerequisite of 
treatment of fois nature? Qiarles was always at Mrs. De la Rue’s beck 
and caQ and kept urgmg her to have iu> reticences wifo him, inristii^ 
tint it was dangerous and mi^t invalidate the cute if she kpt any 
secrtt from Mm. For the hundredth time Kate wished hersdf bade in 
Devoeshite Terrace, sphere life was plain-sailii^ and hdd no disi^pe&* 

aMe autprises. Of course she had been told fxy Charles d«u 'poor 
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little Mrs. De la Rue* had been haunted by spectral forms whose faces 
she could never see, and diat he was sure that in the end he could help 
her to control and finally to dispel these phantasms. Listening to such 
tales vddi what sympathy she could muster, Kate lived on tenterhooks, 
and filings were not made easier by the &a that somehow Dickens 
found himself inhibited from writing. When he did settle down to 
compose a short story, it was full of spirits and goblins. 

It was a disappointment to Dickens to find Genoa so impossible a 
place to write in, what could be the matter .with him.^ was it merely that 
he felt strange or was it the clanging of the innumerable bells that was 
driving him mad? The day was to dawn, however, when he suddenly 
felt inspired by the bells and knew he could make them work for him. 


Down on paper went the heading of a short story Tht Chimes. His 
attitude of mind had chained, he welcomed the clangour, ‘Let them 
clash upon me now from all the churches and convents. I see nothing 
but the old London belfry I have set them in.‘ And thus amid the 


frded grandeurs of an Italian palace he focussed his imagination on a 
London ticket-porter and his sufferings. ‘In my mind’s eye, Horatio,’ 
he wrote to Forster, ‘I like more and more my action of making in this 
little book a great blow for the poor.’ G^ntinuing in the same strain 
he said, ‘I am in regular ferocious excitement with The Chimesl get up 
at 7: have a cold bath before breakfast and blaze away wrathful and red 
hot until 3 P.M. or so when I usually knock-off for the day.’ When 


working under emotional strain his hiur went lank, his head hot, his 
free pale, his eyes Hbllow and brimming with tsars. ‘I have had a good 
cry,’ he wrote, ‘I am worn to death. I was obliged to lock myself in 
when I iinished it yesterday for my free was swollen for the time to 
twice its proper size and was hugely ridiculous.’ 

Begun on October 10^ The Glumes: A GobUn Story was finished on 
November 3, and so much does Dickens dunk of it as an adiievement 
duit he feels compelled to try and realise vividly die effect on others of 
what he has accomplished. He must go to the Cuttris Hotel in die 
Piazza, Givent Garden, for a few nights and Forster must assonble his 
fiiends at his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields so diat he may try die story 
out on diem by reading it aloud. 1 believe’, he wrote to Mitton, ‘I have 
written a tremendous book and knocked the Carol out of die field.’ 


Leavii^ Kate, Georgy and the children at the Peschiere, Dickeis set 
out by slow stifles for Ltmdon. He crammed a lot of rightseiting into 
his journey, which took him dirough Straddla where he lay at *a 
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galleried inn’; dien to Piacenza, ‘a brown, decayed, old town . . . 
deserted, solitary, grass grown, widt ruined ramparts’: from thence he 
posted to Parma noting its bustling streets and, in the Famese palace, 
its desolate crumbling tiieatre. It depressed him to see die boxes 
sagging, the festoons dangling and blue sky showing through gashes 
in the roof. In Parma, too, the neglect of the cathedral upset him, the 
whole building seemed to mourn dte rotting of the Corre^o fiescoes 
in the cupola. The melancholy induced by painted figures duling 
away on walls was, he felt, akin to the melancholy induced by the 
fading of human forms from our lives. Dickens tired his couriers out 
Up by candlelight and sightseeing at lightning speed till da^ he barely 
left himself time to jot down any impressions. At ModenaL a town of 
‘sombre colonnades and brilliant skies’, he pushed throu^ leathern 
doors into ‘a crooning High Mass’. How strange it was to him to find 
again as he had found in France and in every stagnant Latin town ‘die 
same heart beating with the same monotonous pulsation, the centre of 
the same torpid, listless system’. At Bologna he came on the tracks of 
‘Milor Beeron’, dead these twenty years past. ‘Milor Beeron had 
approved of the matting’ in his room; ‘Milor Beeron never touched 
milk’. The ancient town arcades, the rich churches with their drowsy 
masses and tinkling bells, and the Great Meridian on die pavement at 
San Petronio awakened in Dickens a sadness as of withered romance. 
Life had ebbed from Italy. Ferrara struck him as more solitary, more 
depopulated, more deserted, than any dty of the solenm series. Grim 
Ferrara, with the grass growing in its silent streets — ^Ariosto’s house 
and Tasso’s prison did not redeem for him a place which, from its 
appearance, might have been ravaged by pestilence. 

Venice transported him. Venice the magnificent, stupendous 
reality, utterly beyond the scope of pen or pencil, the wonder, the 
sensation of Ae world, now part of him for ever. He is frantic in his 
admiration for Tintoretto’s ‘Assembly of the Blesd or Paradise: as for 
Titian’s ‘Assumption’ it is for him the ‘ralminuion of beauty’. Always 
one notices his bankruptcy in analogy — in order to heighten his |»aise 
of a gallery of pictures he will say ‘Hampton Court is a fool to ’em’. 
From Venice he made for Verona and h^tua, then Milan, where his 
wife and sistovin-law met him, brining witii diem his correspcmdenoe; 
they^ three^pentacoupleof days seeing si^ts together, then Kate and 
Geb^ietur^ to Genoa and the author w^t on to sledge over dw 
^n^on and so by vfdy of Fribourg, Strasbourg and Paris to London. 
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Fonter was surprised his friend should think the journey worth 
while, diou^ he knew better than anyone that Dickens was compelled 
by inner tension to come and get, if he could, a vivid sense of the effect 
his work had on his friends — ^he calls it ‘that unspeakable restless some- 
thing’ which made him feel like a full balloon — obliged to go up. 
Forster also knew that he was expected to provide the audience, to give 
a dinner for Dickens and then inquire of him casually would he 
perhaps cate to read his new Christmas story aloud to the other guests. 
Impulse has no prevision and to those who do not share it always seems 
to be mad, but to exclude it may be to stifle vitality and development. 
In Forster’s well-regulated life there was no room for anytUng so 
anardiical as impulse, but he was a good enough friend to Dickens to 
fall in with demands made upon him. After talking things over in 
London the idea of dinner gave way before a plan for issuing a sum- 
mons for a ‘special purpose on Monday, December a at half-past six’. 
Dickens made a list of those to be invited: Carlyle of course was 
indispensable, so was his wife, for her judgment would be invaluable. 
Maclise must come and perhaps his sister. ‘Stanny’ and Jerrold he 
would particularly wish for, and Edwin Landseer, Blanchard, Harness, 
Fonblanque and Fox must also be thought of. 

In die end no women came, but a company of ten more or less 
distinguished men settled themselves down to listen for two hours to 
the Goblin Story. The audidon took place in Forster’s rooms at ;8 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields under the ‘Verrio-like ceiling’ described in Bkak 
House as omameddng Tulkinghom’s chambers. Maclise sketched the 
scene drawing rays of li^t over the reader’s head, and Forster described 
the sketch when alluding to the incident, but added no personal 
impression: 

The reader may be assured (widi allowance for a toudi of carica- 
ture to which I may claim to be considered myself as the diief and 
very marked victim) that in the grave attention of Carlyle, die eager 
interest of Stanfield and Maclise, dw keen look of poor Lamaa 
Blandbard, Fox’s rapt solemni^, Jerrold’s skyward ^ne, and the 
tears of Harness ana Dyce the characteristic points of the scene are 
suf&dendy rendered. All other recollection ofit is lapsed and gmie; 
but ^t at least its principal actor was made ^ad and grateful 
sufficient further testimony survives. 

Barham of Tka IngoUshy Legends is not shown in dte dcetch dun^ 
he must have been present, for he gave such an endmaasdc account of 
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the fint reading to his fiiends that a repetition had to be arranged 

for. 

In this informal reading we may soise the ^rm of all the public 
readings of kter years. Dickens always, like a true actor, h^ die 
deare to see himself mirrored in the eyes of his audience. So invigor- 
ated did he feel by appreciation of his performance tint he arranged 
with Forster to act a play as soon as he returned home from abroad. 

The Chimes, a litde volume, was brought out by Chapn an and Hall 
as the Christmas Book of 1844. Lady Blessington wept oiW the story 
and found hersdf obliged to defend die author from 'the charge of 
wishing to degrade the aristocracy’. Brookfield told his\\nfe* that 
*T%e Chimes was as utter trash as was ever troddm under foot’. 
Twenty diousand copies of the book were sold at once, giving Dickens 
a protit of £iJoo which for the time being satisfied him. 

Forster wrote to Dickens, after he left, to express his grief that he 
had had so tempestuous a journey for such brief enjoyment, to whidi 
he replied that the visit had been one of happiness and delight to him. 

I would not (he wrote] recall an inch of the way to you or from 
you, if it had b^ twenty times as long and twenty thousand times 
as wintry. It was worth any travel — anything! With the soil of 
the road in the very grsun of my cheeks, I swear I wouldn’t have 
nussed that week, diat first night of our meeting, that one evening of 
the readily in your rooms, aye, and the second reading too, for any 
easily statM or conceived consideration.* 

Macready, who had just returned from America, could only attend 
tile first reading in Lincoln’s Inn Fields as he had to rush over to Paris 
for a brief Shakespeare season. Didtens promised to foil on Itim ‘with 
a swoop of love in Paris’. And so he di^ on his way back to Genoa. 
Macready was playing HanJet, Macbeth, King Lear, Othello, Virgams 
by Sheridan Knowles, and the greatest of all his parts — Werner. The 
p^omoanoe of the twelve-day season took plan at the Salle Venta- 
dour, a building usually devoted to Italian Opera. In Paris Dickens 
plunged headloi^ into foeatrical and literary sodety, hobnobbii^ daily 
with Macready’s acqudntances, Thdophile Chnitkr, Louis Bhuic^ Victor 
Hugo and Alexandre Dumas. Dumas gave them a box tinr his play, 
and ihqr saw a great deal of R^gnier of tile Th&tie Fran^ais 
and of Louis Bertin, editor of iht Journal des D&ats, and son of its 
founder. Didcois also made friends with Paul Delarodie, ‘court 

* Masch <1, 184;. * «f Didtens, voL i. p. 37a. 
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painter to the deoipitated sovereigns Lady Jane Grey, Maty Queen of 
Scots and Charles I in his coffin with Cromwell raising the lid'; widi 
DelacrcHX too, painter of dramatic batde-scenes and shipwrecks, he 
fraternised, while from the lips of Michelet and Quinet he heard all die 
gossip about Guizot. Macready made him known to Comte de V i gny, 
author of Cinq Mars, and to Mr. Bowes, whose memory in F.nglanH is 
perpetuated in die Bowes Museum, Barnard Casde. It was a most 
stimulating experience and crowded with new contacts. He found it 
hard to tear himself away, but when he did go he went with the deter- 
minadon to return to Paris as soon as an opportunity offered. To get 
back to his &mily in time for Christmas he had to set out in snow by 
maUe-poste for Marseilles. A thaw supervened and the horses literally 
‘waded’ to die coast. Detained at Marseilles by stress of weather h^ 
after delays impatiently endured, took die steam-packet Charlemagne, 
and ran dirough heavy seas to Genoa where the chimes once more 
‘rang sweetly in his ears’. 

Writing to Mrs. Macready to tell of his snowy journey, the traveller 
says: 

I was so cold after leaving you and dear Macready in Paris that I 
was taken out of the coach at Marseilles in a perfectly torpid state 
and was at first supposed to be luggage, but me porters not beii^ 
able to find any directions upon meled to a further examination aim 
what newspapers call ‘the vital spark’ was finally discovered under 
a remote comer of the travelling shawls which you were pleased to 
approbate in the Hdtel Brighton. After that I passed three days of 
waking ni^tmare at Marseilles. ... It may have been two, but I 
crowded into the space die noisome smells of a patriarchal life. 
After that I was so horribly ill on board a steamboat that I should 
have made my -will if I had nad anything to leave, but I had only the 
baan and I couldn’t leave that for the moment. That suffering over 
I rudwd into the arms of my expectant family. Their happiness is 
more easily conceived dian described. . . . 

Re-umted at the Peschiere, the Dickens family did their best to 
generate the Christmas siHrit. This was made easier by the thoughtfril- 
nessofMiss Coutts, who had sent her godson, Charley, a sugared cake 
wei^hmg ninety pounds. No Twelfth Night confection had ever been 
seen in Genoa before, and when it was sent to the pastrycook’s to have 
its su^ omamoits repaired after its journey, it stood on exhibititm 
for customers to wonder at, togedier Tnth its bon-bons, crackers and 
Twdfdi Ni^ht fibres complete. Twelfdi Ni^t festivities over, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Dickens quitted Genoa for Rome. 

]^. De la Rue, who had missed him terribly during his five weeks’ 
absence, be^ed ^ before he started for die Eternal City on no 
account to go alone to Trinidi dei Monti, for she had been through her 
first sinister adventure there and was solicitous lest Dickens, after 
treating her, mi^t not attract the same evil phantoms to himself. 
During the long drive southwards Kate realised that, Charles was 
worryii^ about his ‘patient* and wondering what bad effects separation 
fitim him might not entail. It soon transpired that he wp ^ving her 
absent treatment and concentrating his thoughts upomher. What 
could Kate with her matter-of-fact Scottish mind thinic about her 
husband’s absorption in another woman except that he miut be in love 
with her? 

Breaking dieir journey at Spezzia, they made a detour to the marble 
quarries of Carrara to visit Angus Fletcher who had gone there to lodge 
with an English marble merchant, Mr. Walton. He took them to die 
local opera-house to hear Norma, and on their return to the Walton 
villa they were serenaded by a chorus of marble workers. Pisa was 
the next stop: die moon was shining on the famous tower winch looked 
‘all awry in the uncertain light’. Next morning on visiting the group 
of buildings of whidi it formed a part, they found ‘a grave, retired place 
set in a verdant carpet of turf’ and Dickens observed that monuments 
clustering togedier as if shrinking from the ordinary transactions of 
die town ‘have a singularly venerable and impressive character. It is 
die architectural essence of a rich old dty, wi^ all its common life and 
common habitations pressed out, and filtered away.’ 

Of course Dichens climbed the Leaning Tower, and in so doing got 
the sensation of being on a ship that had heeled over: the view upwards 
through die slanted tube struck him as most curious. On the walls of 
die fretted cloisters littered andent ftescoes looking down on grassy 
graves filled with soil brought from the Holy Land six centuries earlier. 
The impcession made by die eamposanto on his mind was one of 
solemn, unforgettable loveliness. 

After vidting Leghorn, ‘made illustrious by Smollett’s grave’, diey 
returned to I^ and Mred a vttturmo and his four horses to drive them 
duDug^ Tuscany to Siena. Siena widi its dd palaces dreamy and 
fimtastic seemed ‘like a bit of Venice widiout die water*, but Didceos 
was no whole-hearted admirer of beauty in decay because these dries 
were kfenthbd in his mind with a vague notion of a tyrannous paM and, 
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like the Tower of London, evoked visions of rat-infested dungeons, 
racks, torture chambers and dte headman’s axe. As Mr. and Mts. 
Dick^ drove over the desolate, dangerous Campt^na, they strained 
thdr eyes for Rome and when &ey saw the great cupola it put them 
disappointingly in mind of Londonl ‘There it lay, under a diidc 
cloud,widiinnumetable towers, and steeples, and took of houses, rising 
up into the sky, and high above them all, one Dome!’ 

On closer acquaintance Rome felled to impress these tourists: the 
shops, the people, the equipages were so ordinary, no flicker of 
grandeur was anywhere to be discerned. Charles wrote unhappily to 
Forster, ‘It is no more my Rome, degraded and fallen and lying asleep 
in the sun among a heap of nuns, than Lincoln’s Inn Fields is’. 

The measure of what one gets from si^tseeing is governed by the 
amount one brings to sightseeing. Dickens brought very litde. The 
educational and cultural background necessary to the understanding of 
the past was almost competely lacking and his reactions are sometimes 
ally and often shallow. In the paudty of his analogies the paudty of 
his general mental equipment is only too evident. 

Perhaps he could not apprehend great monuments in thdr majesty 
or integrity because there was nothing to link them up with human 
joys and human tears. On first submitting himself to the overwhelm- 
ing vastness of St. Peter’s he missed the vox kumam. ‘I felt no very 
strong emodon. I have been infinitely more affected in many Engli^ 
cadiedrals when jhe organ has been playing and in many English 
country churches when the coi^regadon have been singing.’ 

They stood diere, this litde couple from England, gaping up at the 
Dome and half stunned by the dze of the building, dll Dickens said, 
‘We’ve been here an hour, let us go to die Coliseum’. There he 
found his paralysed inu^nadon begin to work t^n, peopling the 
dered seats with faces and the arena with a whirl of strife and blood and 
sand. Never could he be more *moved and overcome by any sij^t 
not immediately connected widi his own aflecdons and afflkdons*. 

Walls and arches overgrown with green, oorridors open to die dt^, 
loi^ grass growing in the porches, trees in die tagged parapets, bir^ 
iwsdi^ in diinks and crannies, all t^ he saw as he dimb^ to the upper 
waHs and looked down cm the triumphal arches of Constandn^ Sevents 
and litus, on the Forum and the Ptdace of the Caesars, ruin, ruin, ndn 
all about him, here was his Rome at last! In nich a mood he wandered 
<Hit alot^ die Appian way, out on to die open Canqiagna uddi hs 
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broken aqueducts, its broken temples, its broken tombs, sombre and 
desolate beyond all expression. Here indeed was the Rome of his 
imagination, the dty he had pictured when, as a boy, he had visited the 
Roman bath in London. 

One of the first diversions indulged in by the Dickenses was to 
take part in the Carnival. They hired a carriage, and fillii^ it with 
nosegays and sugar plums, wore their wire masks and ^ted tossing 
their flowers and volleying their confetti. Charles nves a lively 
description of the draperies and banners on the Corso, « scaffoldings 
turned into glittering bowers, of the battle of the tapers which he 
enjoyed to the utmost, exdnguishing other people’s li^ts, keeping 
his own burning and jeering ‘Senza moccolo !’ So lively is\his descrip- 
tion that Germans have compared it with Goethe’s account of his 
experience on a similar occasion. 

Presently they decided to leave Rome for the rest of Lent and to 
return in time for Holy Week. Georgy was due to meet them in 
Naples, coming direct from Genoa by sea and bringing widi her letters 
from England and news of the family. At Naples Charles excited 
himself to fever-pitch over his mail and, when the boat caine in from 
Genoa, watched the unloading of the mailbags through a telescope. 
On having the De la Rue letters put into his hands, he read them 
avidly, only to learn how adversely his deparmre had affected his poor 
little patient. Impetuously he sent an express letter by the return boat 
urging her husband to bring her to Rome for further treatment 
Relieved in mind by this decision, he set to work to see the sights with a 
will. He and his ladies went to Pompeii, Herculaneum, Monte Cassino 
and other places. They made the ascent of Vesuvius (Kate and 
Georgy in litters) and they explored Naples itself very dioroughly. 
To Didtens it was not nearly so beautiful a dty as Genoa. When he 
had tired his ladies out with orthodox sightseeing, he spent his time 
investigating lazzaroni and slum life. The slums he walked through 
were so'^aalid that ’those of SaffronHill seoned genteel’ by compari- 
son. He ^sited the burial sites or pits covered by flat stones into 
witidi uncof&ned paupers were nightly thrown and tiiey made the 
congested graveya^s of Dmdon seem almost decent 

Just before Holy Week the sightseers returned to Rtnne, putting up 

tile Hind Melon! where Mrs. Dit^ois found tiiat the De la Rues 
hid also leSorved rooms. As so<m as they arrived Dickens be^ to 
mesmerise his patient daily. Her worst momoit in tiie twmty-four 
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hours was between one and two in the morning, as Kate soon had 
reason to know. She and her husband had gone to bed one ni^t as 
usual, expecting to sleep till dawn, when Kate awoke to find Charles, 
with all the candles lit, padi^ up and down the room in indescribable 
terror. He continued paring up and down till he had mastered his 
emotion and then went barit to bed. It was i a.m. A ni^t or two 
later, at the same hour, Mr. De la Rue came knocking on their bedroom 
door in great distress and insisted that Charles should rise at once and 
come and treat his poorwife, who had had an extra badsrizute. Dickens 
went with him and, in his own words, found Mrs. De la Rue ‘rolled up 
into an apparently impossible ball. ... I only knew where her head 
was by following her long hair to its source.’ * Though he had no 
experience of phenomena of the kind, Dickens boldly treated her by 
means of strokings and passes and in fifteen minutes had the satis- 
faction of seeing her relax, unwind herself, and resume her normal 
posture. 

Charles on the whole regretted having been persuaded to attend the 
long ceremonies of Holy Week and counselled travellers to visit Rome 
at any otiier moment of the year than tins. He saw the Pope being 
‘carried about like a Guy Fawkes’, the Washing of the Feet, and the 
slow Good Friday ‘knee-shuffle’ up the Scala Santa, ‘ridiculous and 
unpleasant in its unmeaning degradation’. For him that was the key- 
note of it all, the meaninglessness of the Church, and its infamous 
taste in draping architectural features in ‘impertinent fripper/. The 
Bambino of the Ara Coeli came in for scathing abuse and so did the 
frescoes representing the tortures' of martyrs. Less irritating experi- 
ences are recorded of excursions to Albano, the Ville d’Este, the ruins 
of Tusculum, as well as strolls tiurough the Vatican Galleries and the 
Barberini Palace, walks in the Catacombs, and to conclude witii an 
indulgence in die ‘vice anglais,' a public execution. Dickens and De la 
Rue set out in good time for the scene of punishment. Anxious to ntiss 
nodiing of the spectacle, they got places in a kind of wash-house look- 
ing straight on to the seven-foot scaffold on the top of which stood 
the guillotine. After noting every detail of the religious procession 
with its black-draped crucifix, Dickens w^triied die victim closely. 

Tl» young man kneeled doum below the knife. His neric fitting 

into a hole ime for the purpose, in a cross-plank, was shut down 

I 75a. m. HX. 
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by anotfaar plank above; exactly like the pilloty. Immediately 
biaow him was a leathern ba& Ajm into it his head rolled instantly. 

The executioner was holding it by die hair, and walking wi^ it 
round the scaffold, showing it to the people, baore one quite knew 
that die knife had fellen heavily, and with a rattling sound. 

There was a great deal of blood. When we left die vnndow, and 
went dose up to die scaffold, it was ve^ dirty. ... A strange 
appearance was die apparent annihiladon of the neck . L . the body 
looked as if there was nothing left above the shoulder.1 

After wridt^ this stricdy objecdve account of what his had seen, 
Didcens commented sadly that no one seemed to cate, dUre was no 
manifestadon of disgust, pity, indignadon or sorrow; it nodiing 
but an ugly, careless, fil^y, sickening spectacle. \ 

In Rome Dickens saw something of Father Prout (Frands Mahony) 
an old ftiend whom he provisionally engt^ed as correspondent for die 
Daily News to take effect in the new year. Father Prout says that diey 
tadded this ‘solemn compact at the Milvian bridge, a spot that had 
witnessed many occurrences more important to mankind*, with a hand- 
iul of dgars. He pressed them on Dickens with the assurmce they 
had been ‘blessed by the Pope’, though they really had just bem bou^t 
at Torlonia’s shop in the Corso. ‘I trust’, he wrote later on, ‘diat you 
found their efficacy in traversing the pesdlent Campagna.’ 

On all excursions and on some of their mote casual sightseeing the 
De la Rues now went everywhere with the Dickenses, and when they 
came to leave Rome travel^ with them in die same carriage. Qiarles 
gave his padent treatment ‘somedmes under olive trees, sometimes in 
vineyards, sometimes in the travelling carrii^e, sometimes at wayside 
inns during the mid-day halt*. By degrees the delusions faded and by 
the time tte party got back to Genoa Mrs. De la Rue was in a better 
state of health tbui she had been in for years. 

Florence was one of die ddes visited by this strangely assorted 
party. There th^ found Lord and Lady Holland at their beaudfiil 
villa, Qu«^ de’ Media, at the moment b^g fiescoed by a si^ young 
Fjigi iAman , George Watts, who took refuge in a padlion when visitors 
appeared. Lord Holland invited the English colony to meet die great 
*Bm’, and in this wry Dickens saw jovial Mrs. Trollope and her son 
Augustus. In fulfili^t of a promise to Landor, Didcens went to 
Fitide and kui<dredft»'LaiMlor’s villa. From dw convent wall cm the 
hd^ a peasant girl pointed out ‘La Villa Landora’, and Didcens, 
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visiting it, plucked «i ivy leaf from the wall and posted it to England. 
Before leaving he had asked Landor what he should bring him from 
Italy. ‘An ivy leaf from Fiesole,' was the reply. He also made 
acquaintance with Mrs. Landor widi whom he had a pleasant conversa- 
don. 

In April Charles Dickens and his ladies remmed to Genoa to spend 
their last two months abroad. Mrs. Dickens was not on speaking 
terms vdth the De la Rues, and Dickens, in order to explain away a 
very embarrassit^ simation, told them that she was subject to nervous 
breakdowns, a ficdon that he employed later on to cover other 
awkward dilemmas. 

Notes on the sights he had seen had now to be sorted and written 
up, but somehow Dickens found his imaginadon had stopped working, 
maybe because he had tried to observe too many unfamiliar diings. 
His genius, which in any case nourished itself on past experience and 
was retrospecdve in nature, was as it were anaesthedsed by his overdose 
of present experience. The kaleidoscope of the changing Italian 
scene had been too much for him and he was to discover from experi» 
ence that environment of the right kind was quite as essendal to 
his geiuus as freedom from fitumdal worries. It became obvious that 
he could not afford too much novelty, or too great and prolonged an 
effort to assimilate foreign matter. 

Combitung his letters to Forster with his own notes, he soon had 
Pictures from Italy in shape. Arrangements for publishing in book- 
form were postponed for the dme beii^ as his wish was to bring the 
Pictures out serially if he could mintage it. Eventually Bradbury and 
Evans produced them in a neat blue-dodi volume with illustradons by 
Samuel Palm«. The last p^e was embellished with a design showing 
die gathering-in of the grape harvest and the last paragraph, whi^ 
might have been written by a Victorian bishop, ran as follows: 

Let us not remember Italy the less regardfully, because, in every 
fragment of her frtUen Temples, and every stone of her deserted 
palaces and prisons she helps to inculcate the lesson that die wheel of 
time is toUiiig for an end and that the world in all great essentials gets 
better^ gender, more forbearing and more hopefid as it rolls. 

Ilie audior was quite satisfied with die tmns ^ven by Bradbury mid 
Evans: they were certainly treating him better than Chapman and Hall 
kad done, especially in the matter of this small, occasional book 
Pictures from lufy. He was no long^ worrying about money mtd 

Q 
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wrote orders to Mitton for the doing-up of Devonshite Terrace against 
his return. These orders give one an idea of the manner in which 
living in palatial surroundings had affected his taste. He luid been 
taken with the Italian habit of imitating the graining of wood in paint 
and of ornamenting ceilings. The skirting board of the drawing- 
room was to be painted to look like satinwood, the ceiling was to 
blush pink, wreaths of flowers were to be limned roiind the gas 
chandeliers and a flock paper of blue and gold or purple and gold was 
to be hung on the walls. The estimate he received for the redecoradon 
was such ‘a staggerer’ that, instead of carr3ring out his origiiul intention 
of getting the room done as a surprise for Kate, he toldner of his 
plans and she at once modified them into mere cleaning of '^Is and a 
repainting of windows and doors. 

By June the party at the Peschiere was packmg up. To escape the 
’miseries of moving’ Dickens went to stay with the De la Rues at 
the Palazzo Rosso, leaving Kate to wrestle with the situation. Soon the 
whole family set out for Brussels, where Jerrold, Maclise and Forster 
were due to meet them. Maclise, who had come from Paris, was full of 
the new French paintings which had enraptured him, and Dickens was 
full of his travels which enabled him to talk with familiarity of the 
Famese Hercules, the Laocodn and the glorious frescoes in Venice. 
It was a very happy reunion and the week they spent together was 
devoted to intensive sightseeing. After a year’s absence from London 
Dickens went back to Devonshire Terrace a &r more restless man than 
he started out He was conscious of an inner drabness caused by 
unidentified discontent and felt the need of dramatising his life some- 
how or another. The eleven months that were to elapse before his 
second flight abroad were months of experiment, but not of novel- 
writing. 



Chapter iS 

DAILY NEWS AND ROSEMONT 

Which of us is happy in this worUf Which of us has his desire? 
or having it is satisfied w. u. thackeray 

E ver since The Chimes audition, Charles Dickens had been promising 
himself the fun of appearing on a London stage, and so almost as 
soon as he returned from Italy he tnobilised his friends and arranged 
that they, should, between them, act Ben Jonson’s comedy Every Man 
in His Humour. Forster, Cruikshank, Jerrold, Lemon, Leech, Catter- 
mole, Maclise, Frank Stone, T. J. Thompson and his brothers Fred> 
erick and Augustus Dickens were all roped in, but Maclise fell away 
before rehearsals began. Though more than a litde scornful of 
amateurs Macready was persuaded to coach them, at the same time 
noting in his diary that the whole troupe ‘seemed to be under a perfect 
delusion as to their degrees of skill and power in an art of which they 
do not know what may be called the very rudiments’. The actor- 
manager was rather exasperated one day on going to a theatrical 
costumier’s to find Dickens ruffling it in doublet and hose in front of a 
mirror. He confided to his journal: ‘It is ludicrous the fuss the actors 
make about this play’. Some of the rehearsals took place at 90 Fleet 
Street, where Dickens, Jerrold and Wills were secretly working at plans 
for founding the Dcdfy News. Fu& or no fuss, in his capacity of stage- 
manager, property-man, prompter and actor, Dickens managed to keep 
his team hard at work and happy, with the result that he could present 
a well-rdiearsed, workmanlike performance on the night. 

A man from the Dcdty News office went to the Royalty (better 
known as Miss Kelly’s ffleatre) on September 20 to help Dickens, 
Lemon and Jerrold with the final arrangonents. Dickens and Lemon 
took off their coats and set to work to number the seats in the boxes 
and dress circle. ‘Boz’ wore his puce-coloured velvet waistcoat and 
into the pockets put tacks and bradawl, while in his hand he carried a 
hammer. Jerrold kept on his coat as he was preparing a fire on the 
stag^ widi slacked lime and red tinsel. ‘Lemon, will this do.^’ he 
shouted, and Lemon shouted back, ‘The smoke’s all right, but a little 
mote thtsel would tmptove the fitel* 
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Admission to the performance was by printed card of invitation and 
each member of the caste had thirty to thirty-five tickets. Even 
Macready was obliged to admit that the de^is^ amateurs scored a 
considerable success. ‘Oiptain Bobadil’ played by *Boz’ was out- 
standingly good, or so the critics said. Leslie, the American painter, 
admired him so much in this part that he asked him to sit for him as 
Bobadil. On November i; the same company, with Maclise (half 
fainting from sts^e fright), repeated its performance for charity in 
Prince Albert’s presence. This time they acted in the\St James’s 
Theatre as the Royalty would not hold all the peers and peeresses who 
applied for boxes and who found awaiting them play-bills printed 
on white satin. It delighted Didcens that the Duke of Pevonshire 
should travel two hundred miles from one direction and Alfred 
Tennyson the same distance firom another direction in order to be 
present. Charles Greville reported that the audience was 'cold as ice’, 
and Lord Melbourne was heard by everyone in the interval saying, ‘I 
knew this play would be dull, but that it should be so damnedly dull as 
this I did not suppose.’ Thackeray, it appears, had offered to help by 
singing between the acts, and had received a rebuff which 'hurt him 
very much.' The proceeds of the performance were given to Dr. 
Southwood Smith’s nursing home. The Sanatorium, in Devonshire 
Terrace. 

For Dickens, play-acting was as near heaven and complete self- 
tealisadon as anything he ever did. We shall see the urge to act 
growing stronger in the next two 3reats) suppressed for novel con- 
struction, and in the end dominating him by makii^ him act his own 
stories to vast appreciative audiences. Life has a way of going in 
qrdes and we return on ourselves and our early loves sometimes to 
find diem mote attractive than ever aid sometimes to find them utmrly 
distasteful. 

In Octtiber 184J another baby was bom, a sixth child, and a fourth 
son. This event fflled Dickens, as every adchtion to his fiunily now 
did, vnth apprehension about future. How could he make more 
money? How could he hope to support so large a household? To 
have a whole fiunily dqiendait on die slender thread spun by a master 
a^der was madness, die mere thou^t of his responsibilities made him 
tea^bss. Would die floating ofanodierwedtty periodical perhaps ease 
dm tvoRlei beset Itim? Would a diree 4 ialQ)enny magazine with 
I G. Waterfield, Luom Di^Gorion^ p. lot. 
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some such name as ‘The Cricket’ meet the case? Forster threw cold 
wator on the suggestion and urged him to concentrate on a story; it 
was a fer quidker way of making money. Why could he not write a 
tale called ‘The Cric^t* for the Christmas market? Dickens fell in 
widi this su^estion at once and sat down to write Tht Cricket on the 
Hearth: A Fairy Tale of Homty inscribing it to Lord Jeffrey ‘with the 
affection and attachment of his friend the author'. It was garnished 
with woodcuts from drawings by Maclise, Doyle, Leech, Stanfield and 
Landseer, but this did not save it from being savagely attacked in 
the Times. Forster warned his friend that this must do him great 
harm, but fotmd Dickens so angry and so fixed on his own opinions 
and in his admiration for his own work, as to be impossible to talk to 
on the subject Rather exasperated by his attitude, Forster jotted down 
the reflection that ‘this partial passion would grow on him till it 
became an incurable evil’. Dickens, however, knew his public: they 
liked the little book as much as he did, and read it rapturously. Caleb 
Plummer, who made the life of his blind daughter beautiful by wielding 
‘the only magib art that still remains to us, the magic of devoted, 
deathless love’, won the hearts of readers, as did Mrs. Peerybingle, and 
her nurse-maid, Tilly Slowboy. The sales of The Cricket doubled 
those of his two other Christmas tales. Dramatised for the Keeleys at 
die Lyceum for Christmas 1845, a formight later versions of it were 
being played at twelve London theatres. 

During the autumn weeks when Kate was laid up, Georgy inevitably 
played a more active part in Charles’s life: they took long country 
walks together and he discussed with her his journalistic plans and 
worries. They talked much of Dan Maclise for whom both Kate and 
her sister had a great weakness, and they talked of themselves. What 
is one to make of the cryptic sentence (referring to Georgy) in a letter 
to Mrs. De la Rue, ‘I have left that matter where it was; trusting to its 
wearing itself out, on her part, in due course’. Who was in love widi 
whom? All diat autumn Dickens was immersed in the hitherto 
hushed-up activities connected with the founding of a new daily 
newspaper. Though Forster knew all the ins and outs and was at 
his elbow throughout he states that it does not come within die plan 
of his biogr^hy to record the episode in detail and that in principle 
he disapproved it. For rix months Dickens now devoted his bm 
ener^es to seekit^ information on how to conduct a paper; how the 
forrig^ departments of papers like the Herald and Mormag Chronicb 
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were run; how the mail service from the Far East worked; how 
information from correspondents in Ceylon, Aden and Malta was 
transmitted. He was plodding away industriously at plans in Sep- 
tember 1845 when he called rehearsals of Evtry Man in His Humaur at 
90 Fleet Street (in a second-floor room overlooking St. Bride’s spire), 
but exactly how he came to shoulder this work at all has never been 
clearly explained. / 

The actual inception of the paper may be said to have lain in the 
conversation between Dickens, Paxton, and Bradbury anu Evans (and 
probably Forster) in the spring of 1844, referred to in the last chapter. 
When on his return from Italy Dickens reopened the subject he learnt 
from his publishers that the Arm was agreeable to putting up capital 
and that Joseph Paxton (who had made money during the railway 
boom) was willing to stand in with them. Dickens then mentioned 
two personal friends of his own living in the north of England, Sir 
William Jackson and Sir Joseph Walmsley, who might both be counted 
on for flnancial backing. Sir Joseph, who had hailed Dickens publicly 
as ‘the best friend to progress and reform yet seen in English Action’, 
was die parliamentary champion of Liberalism in the nor^, and was 
regarded by Cobden as the foremost organiser of the party, a man who 
had managed to bring together middle-class and Chartists without 
setting them by the ears. This object, we should note, was from the 
Arst the policy of the DcMy News. 

For some months afmr 1 ^ return from abroad Dickens was absorbed 
and excited by the scheme, which involved him in many interviews and 
business meetings, and gave him a feeling of great importance. He 
rushed down to Derbyshire at a minute’s notice (a day or two after the 
birth of his fourth son) on ‘matters of great moment connected with 
scheme’, and discussed with Paxton ‘the stunning venture’. Writ- 
ing to Tom Mitton, he said: 

Paxton has command of every railway influence in England and 
abroad except the Great Westem-and he is in it heart and purse. 
One odi» huge shardiolder is to come in; and that is to be a nouse 
which has the power of bringing a whole volley of advertisements 
upon tile paper always. The commercial influence that wtil cotta 
down on it witii the whole might of its aid and ehei^; not only in 
'tile of London, but in Liverpool, Mandiester, Bristol and York- 

jtiiiie, is quite sMiuiing. I am tr^g to ei^ge tiie best petqtie riglit 
Slid 

. * Unpubfished letter (W. Dexter). 
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Fudi^ his own salaty as editor at £2000 instead of the £1000 allotted 
for the purpose by Bradbury and Evans, Dickens at once took a hi^- 
handed line in dealing with his colleagues, announcing that he could 
not be depended on to be in the office himself; ‘When I am not there 
I shall have a sub-editor to whom I can hand over the management 
with perfect confidence. ... On these terms I am willing to ^come 
the head and leading principle of the diingV and on these terms, 
owing to his great drawing power, diey accepted him, but how soon 
they must have regretted it! Some of his letters at this time show lack 
of nerve, almost panic, when certain City failures take place that he 
thinks may affect the stability of the backers of the paper, and this 
nervousness he imparted to his staff, some of whom tried to get back 
to their original jobs. A week or two later he was in good heart again 
and boasting of having received a proposal for a second sub-editor 
‘whidi will drive Sir John Easthope raving mad*. There was a growing 
fear in the minds of Bradbury and Evans that he was a very difficult, if 
not an impossible, man to work with or control. 

If we glance at the polidcal situation in England in the summer of 
1843, we shall see why it must have appeared to Radicals the moment 
of all others to float a new paper in which their gospel could be 
pieadied. To both Protectionists and Free Traders a great shock had 
been imparted by the fiimine in Ireland, and Whigs and Tories alike 
felt impelled to try and cope with the crisis. Important political 
leaders were reported to be modifying their views on the Com Laws, 
and it was wid 3 y rumoured that Sir Robert Peel himself was con- 
verted to the idea of Free Trader When Lord John Russell’s letter to 
his constituents in London, announcing that die time had come ‘to 
put an end to die whole system of Protection’, appeared in the Times, 
Peel realised that on this issue the Whigs were prepared to make 
common cause with the anti-Com Law Lrague. His Foreign Secre- 
tary, Lord Aberdeen, tcdd Delane confidentially that Peel, if he could 
not secure agreement in the cabinet, would resign. Next day the 
Times carried a statement to the effect that the cabinet would summon 
Parliament to meet in January to propose the total repeal of the Com 
Laws. This broke the Government as no cabinet i^reement on the 
sul^ect had been arrived at. Two days later Peel resigned and Lord 
John was sent for by the Queen, but as he could not form an alternative 
Government Peel was sent for again and reconstituted his cabinet, 

» 7r4. L N.t. 
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brining in, as one of the new team, Mr. Gladstone, Secretary for the 
Colonies, who had nb seat in the House. Parliament was summoned 
to reassemble on January 22 and on die preceding day the DcdfyNews 
made its well-timed first appearance. 

Dickens had collected his staff regardless of expense. ‘Critics, 
leader-writos and reporters were offered terms so fevourable that 
'seoeders from existing newspapers were numerous. . . . /Editors and 
publishers were angry and disturbed as some of their best Mters were 
being drawn away.*> Eyre Crowe, Paris correspondent of the 
Mortar^ Chrinocle, and Thomas Hodgkinson of The Eamnust are 
examples of this. Among the leader-writers was W. J. Fox, M.P., 
golden-tongued apostle of untaxed bread. Forster was a f^rmanent 
leader-writer, and with him were working W. H. Wills, F. Knight, 
Leigh Hunt, Charles Mackay and Father Prout, soon to become ‘our 
Rome correspondent*. Provincial intelligence, military and naval 
news, the City, sport and commerce were all in charge of the best men 
Dickens could get hold of. Douglas Jerrold, Albany Fonblanque, 
Mark Lemon all supported him personally to the utmost of their 
ability. Perhaps he was unwise to put his father in charge of the 
reporting staff with Laman Blanchard, William Hazlitt, Jerrold, J. A. 
Crowe and a dozen others under him, for though enet^etic and good- 
tempered he was by this time very bulky and rather old for all-night 
work. His father-in-law, George Hogarth, was made musical and 
dramatic critic: his uncle, J<^ Henry Barrow, whom he feiled to get 
sent out to India, became a sub-editor: and Lady Blessington was 
engaged for six months at £<^00 to supply ‘exclusive intellig«tce of a 
soda! kind*. The price of the DaUy News was $d., as against the yd. 
charged by the Times and most other dailies. 

On January 1 7 the printing machines were ‘diristened* in the presence 
of a party of ladies and gendemen, and the machine against which the 
wine botde was dashed was named ‘Perseverance*. A dummy paper 
was dien printed with the date Januazy-19. Dickens by diis time was 
installed in an editor*s room on the diird floor, ‘up aloft in White- 
friars*. He had in due early autumn insisted that this room dhould be 
‘properiy frunished* as he intended to occupy it ‘every day*. The 
ofSce furniture was installed tc^ether with shelves of Hansard, ‘Annual 
Ifel^sters', ^yflrrors of Parliament*, ‘State Trials*, Shake8peare*s 
wo^ tbs Bible, ‘a complete set dte clasacs* md a fidr supply 
> Videt Marldiam, Ptacum and the Baehdw Duke, p. itSy. 
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of dictionaries and works of reference. 

On the eve of the appearance of the Daily News its prospects had 
been discussed at dinner by Eyre Crowe, Henry Reeve, C. W. Dilke, 
Forster and Dickens. Dilke and Reeve walked away together. ‘I 
foresee,' said Reeve to his companion, ‘your knowledge will some day 
be invoked to remedy the mischief done by Dickens’s genius to thb 
new paper,’ a prophecy that was realised in feet three months later. 
On the day of its appearance W. H. Russell, opening the first copy, 
was delighted to see it ‘ill-printed and badly made up’. The Tunes 
had nothing to fear from this upstart radical oi^an. 

In the opening number of the paper tiie editor wrote: 

The principles advocated by the Daily News will be principles of 
progress and improvement, of education, dvil and religious liberty 
and equal legislation — ^principles such as its conductors believe the 
advancing spirit of the times requires, the condition of the coimtiy 
demands, and justice, reason, and experience legitimately sanction. 

The leading article was by W. J. Fox (who had agreed to write four 
leaders a week) and the number contained a report of Mr, Cobden’s 
meeting at Norwich of the evening before, a long review of railway 
affiurs, two gossip columns, a critical article on music by George 
Hogarth, ‘Voices from the Crowd’ by Charles Mackay and ^e first of 
Dickens’s ‘Travel Letters’. After the paper had been dispatched, die 
staff, much elated at getting it out ahead of the Tuner, assembled to 
drink success to the enterprise. Next day, when die Queen made her 
speech in person, enormous efforts were made by John Dickens to 
keep his men moving briskly in and out of die Gallery. It was an 
exciting sitting to all newspaper men, for Peel made it quite clear that 
he was a convert to Cobden’s views, and this gave Disraeli his great 
opportunity of denouncing him as one who had betrayed his party and 
his principles. 

What happened to Dickens now cannot be explained by any 
ordinary standards of behaviour. Two da3rs after Peel had made his 
great speech the editor began to flag in energy. A week later he wrote 
to Forster, ‘I have been revolvii^ plans in my mind this morning for 
quittir^ the paper and going abroad again to write a new book in 
diillii^ numbers’. Suddeidy he lost all interest in die paper and ten 
days later, widumt apparent compunction, resigned. For wedcs past 
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be had been lookii^ on the Dcaly News as a thing of his own creation 
to be dealt with exaedy as he saw fit. 'Whether his collapse was due to 
adverse criticism or whether he had all along meant just to launch the 
paper and then hand it over to Forster, no one can now say. It would 
seem that, as in Boston, he had one of those curious tmvous and tem- 
peramental breakdowns which overtook him whenever things became 
vexatious or disappointing. The hostility evoked by his cop}mght 
speech in Boston had drained him of vitality, and difficulpes connected 
widi his wholesale bribing away of men from other joiums must have 
arisen in die Dmly News office. He hated to realise that he was making 
enemies. If it is hard to believe that Dickens ever seriously intended to 
remain editor, it is equally hard to imagine what could Imve induced 
him to undertake a job that he had no intention of caning to its 
omciusion. He complained of being ‘worn out*, but no one knew 
better than he the penalties of office work, and to those collaborating 
with him during the autumn and winter of 1845 appeared to enjoy 
good health and to be putting his whole heart into the venture. It is 
clear from the Nonesuch Letters that there was serious friction between 
him and Mr. Bradbury, the controller of general expenditure, salaries 
and staff qualifications. Dickens complained to Mr. Evans of his 
partner’s ‘interposition between me and almost every act of mine at the 
newspaper office’, which is ‘as disrespectful to me as it is injurious to 
the enterprise*. He complained, too, that his father had been treated 
with rudeness and ended by saying ^t Bradbury was ffir worse than 
Easthope to deal with, which was saying a great deal The net result 
of all this fnction was that Forster found himself in Dickens’s shoes and 
Dickens found himself a fm man, except that he was under an engage- 
ment to write two articles on capital punishment and some ‘Travel 
Letters’ for the newspaper he had abandoned. 

Didcens had always taken extreme interest in ca^tal punishment, 
but ffiou^ he had considerable experience of executions he had 
hitherto made no use of his observations except in OEver Tmst when 
he described tiie scene of Fagin’s hanging as follows: 

Daywasdawiting. . . . A ^<»t multitude had alteacfy assembled; 
the windows were filled with people, smdcir^ and phqtit^ cards to 
.beguile.tiae time; the crowd were pushing, quarrelling and jokii^. 
Everytiting tcdd of life and animation, but tme dadk cluster o^objects 
in^j^ visy oetute of tdl— die bladk stagey tiie cross-beam, me rope, 
^ hidemis apparatus of death. 
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For the Dedfy News he now defined his attitude to the death 
poialty, declaring that nothing human ingenuity could devise worked 
sudi ruin as a public execution. Out of 167 persons who, being 
sentenced to death, had been questioned by a clergyman, only three 
had not been present at a hanging. Further, Dickens said diat some 
natures feel themselves heroes at a public execution: it almost seems to 
console them for dying, therefore the glamour and distinction of a 
public death should be denied them. The crowd attracted on diese 
occasions is always criminal. When standing close to a scaffold in 
Rome, Dickens was wearing a shooting-jacket and he could feel its 
many pockets being systematically gone over by thieves, but as the 
pockets were empty he pretended to notice noting. An execution 
must be condemned as an utterly useless, barbarous, brutalising sight, 
and the sympathy of all beholders, who have any sympathy at all, is 
certain to be always with the criminal and never with the law. From 
studying comparative statistics, he is able to state that wherever capital 
punishments are diminished in number, there crimes diminish in 
number too. In bringing his three letters to a close, Dickens expressed 
his general conclusions quite plainly: 

I beg to be understood to advocate the total abolition of the 
Punishment of Death as a general principle, for the advantage of 
society, for the prevention of crime. ... I am the mote desirous 
of being so understood, after reading a speech made by Mr. Macaulay 
in tile House of Commons in which that accomplished gentleman 
hardly seemed to recognise the possibility of anyone entertaining 
an honest conviction of the inutility and bad efiects of Capit» 
Punishment in the abstract . *. . without being the victim of *a kind 
of effeminate feeling’. Without staying to enquire what there may 
be that is specially manly and heroic in tiie advocacy of the gallows 
or to express my admiration of Mr. Calcraft, the hangman, as doubt- 
less one of the most manly specimens now in existence, I would 
sunply hint a doubt whemer this be the true Macaulay way of 
meeting a g^at question. 

Victor Hugo, writing at this time in Paris, condemned all executions, 
public or private. Dickens returned to the chai^ three years later 
after attending the han^g of Mr. and Mrs. Manning at Horsemonger 
Gaol,i a tfiectacle witnessed from a neighbouring house. ‘We have 
taken’, he wrote to Leech, ‘die whole of die roof (and the badt kitchen) 
for ^ extremdy moderate sura of toi guineas or two giuneas each.* 

> November 13, 1849. 
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Didcens arranged diat his party should sup at the Piazza Coffee House, 
Covent Garden, at ii p.ii<. He dien wandered about for some hours 
in the streets among the poor folk to gadier impressions. At the site 
of the gallows there was a dense sea of heads and above them the roof, 
tops black widi people. Men and women were feinting around him. 
Tlut evetung he wrote his femous letter to the Thus saying that the 
wickedness and levity of the immense crowd could be infeg^ed by no 
man and could be presented in no heathen land under tne sun. 

Some people like to think that it was owing to Dicky’s protests 
that executions in public were prohibited, and this may be partially true 
as we ate notoriously slow about reforms, but it was not for twenty 
years (1868) that a law was passed ordainii^ that the death penalty be 
carried out behind prison v^ls. 

The Dickenses’ fourth son was nearly six months old when diey 
decided to have him christened at St. Marylebone and give a party 
afterwards. For some reason or other, possibly because of the ^oice 
of godfethers, the tongues and pens of die literary folk of the day got 
busy on the event. To Father Prout it was a rhyming occasion: 

What eye but glistens 
And what ear but listens 
When the clergy christens 
A babe of ‘Boz’. 

Edward FitzGerald wrote to his friend Edward Barton > that Tennyson 
had been standing godfather to one of Dickens’s children, Count 
d’Orsay being the other godfather, and that the poor child had been 
named ’Alfred d’Orsay Teimyson’, which to his mind proved clearly 
enoi^ dtat ’Dicktms was a snob’. ‘For what’, he went on to say, 
’is Snobbishness and Cockneyism, but ail such pretensimis and 
parade.^ It is one thing to worship heroes and anodier to lick their 
spittle.’ _And kindly Robert Browning, writing to Elizabeth, who was 
so soon to marry hfea in the very dumdi in which Master Dickens was 
baptized, wonders if she knows why it is that Alfred Tennyson has 
be» dining with Didtens to meet celebrities. 

What do you suppose caused all the dining and rqiining? Hehas 
been sponsor to l^ckens’s child in compat^ with Ccmt d^Orsw and 
acccNXttOg^ die nwvf ^0010 Rories in the praenomiia Alfred d’Oisay 

t New Leuert of E. FinfieraU^ p. 12a. 
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Tennyson Dickens . . . You observe: Alfred is conunon to bodi 
the god&ther and the devil-father. . . . When you r emember what 
dte form of sponsorship is, to what it pledges you in ^ Church of 
England — and then remember that Mr. Dickens is an enlightened 
Unitarian, — ^you will get a curious notion of the man, I ^cy. 

Monckton Milnes also joined in the ribaldry and made jokes appro- 
priate to the occasion. *The baby*, he said, ‘is in good truth not 
the Alfred of either personage, but of Mr. Alfred Bunn’, Alfred Bunn 
being the manager of Druty Lane and the butt of the wits who nick- 
named him ‘Laureate Bunn*. Contemporary <q>inion, especially if it 
is of a humorous nature, is often stifled by the blare of praise that goes 
up on the death of a great writer, and it is only in ^e by-paths of 
private correspondence that we savour the actual verdict of the hour. 
Until one has actually read with one’s own eyes Alfred d’Orsay Tenny- 
son Dickens, the entiy in the baptismal register at St. Matylebone, one 
can hardly believe that any parent could saddle a child with such names. 

Alfred Tennyson had been much in the public eye this year over 
a sparring match he had been engaged in with Bulwer Lytton. At 
Christmas 1843 Bulwer Lytton had published The New Timon 
anonymously. It was a novel in veise dealing with life in London. 
Certain lines in it have survived, as, for example, ‘Stanley, the Rupert of 
Debate’ and ‘Languid Johnny, grown to Glorious John’. ‘School-miss 
Alfred’, however, was treated with contumely. Bulwer Lytton wrote 
of his verse as 

Out-6abying Wordsworth and out-glittering Keats 
Where iul the rirs of patchwork pastoral chime 
To drowsy ears in Tennysonian rhyme. 

He also animadverted on the pension Tennyson had recently been 
given (on the recommendation of Hallam) by the Government' and 
^keofhimas'belon^ngtoawealdiyfamily’. Tennyson, of course, 
soon heard from Forster and others who the author of this attack was, 
and at cmce riposted \rilh The New Timon and the Poetsy vhich Fotster 
insisted must appear in Punch. After a reference to ‘Old Umon and 
his nc^le heart’, Tennyson let fly at Th New Trnmt 
So died dm Old; here comes die Newl 
R^ard him — a femiliar feoe; 

I maught we knew him! — ^What; it’s you — 

The Raided man diat wtm dw stays! 

' He had been g^ven a Ovil list aHowanoe of X^aoo a year which enabled 
him to tnvd ^road. 
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Who killed the Urls and thrilled the boys 
Widi dandy pathos when you wrote! 

O Uon, you that made a noise 
And shook a mane en papiUotutX 

Before deciding to transfer the household abroad Charles Dickens 
made one more effort to secure a regular stipend by applying to a 
leading member of the Government to be appointed a polide magistrate 
for London. He was decidedly rueful when his application was turned 
down, for what excellent copy such experience would hat« provided! 
Life now took on for him the semblance of a waking nmhtmare in 
whidi his heavy commitments, his inability to write, h» bills, his 
health all oppressed him by turns. Was the very ground^ under his 
feet giving way beneath him.^ had he really no foothold on present or 
future in spite of all his work and all his celebrity? Harassed by the 
possibility of ‘failing health or fading popularity’, he would from time 
to time tell Forster that he felt giddy and could scarcely see. It soon 
became obvious that there was only one sensible course to pursue, and 
that was to let his London house and once more take the family abroad. 
He tried to get Kate to agree to his rendng the Peschiere again, but she 
refused, as the following characteristic letter written to his ‘dearest’ 
Mrs. De la Rue shows: 

I need not tell^u that I want to go to Genoa? But Mrs. Dickens, 
who was never very well there, cannot be got to contemplate the 
Peschiere though I nzve beset her in all kinds of ways. Therefore I 
think I should take a middle course for the present, and coming as 
near you as I could, pitch my tent somewhere on the Lake of 
Geneva, say at Lausanne, whence I could run over to Genoa 
immediately. 

My Diary of March the 19th 1843 is l^g open on my desk, and 
looking at it I see this entry — Madame D. L. K. very HI in the nigh. 
Up aUfmtr . . . what a miserable Devil I seem to be cooped up 
here, bpdiered by printers and stock-jobbers, when there are bright 
Genoas (with bri^t padents in them) and ruined coliseums in the 
world 1 

I talk to all the nice Italian boys who go about the streets with 
organs and white mice and ^ve diem mints of money per I'amore 
deUa BeU’ ItaBa.^ 

Oaoe the dednon had been made to setde at Lausanne, Charles was 
ndpKuloualy relieved of all untoward symptoms and, as soon as Sir 

* 744. L NJ. 
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James Duke applied to rent Devonshire Terrace for twelve months, 
his spirits rose enough to enable him to take the rhay at the first 
banquet of the General Theatrical Fund Association and thoroughly 
to enjoy himself. 

Ihis Association had been founded seven years earlier for granting 
permanent pensions to poor, retired or invalid actresses and actors, 
angers and dancers. Dickens, in his speech, explained that the 
promoters of the fund had worked hard and without advertisement, 
and that in his opinion the Association should now be placed on a 
sound financial footing. Covent Garden and Drury Lane each had 
their pension funds, both richly endowed and of long standing. To 
qualify for help under these funds it was necessary, in the case of 
Drury Lane, to have played there for three consecutive seasons. As 
for Covent Garden, it was but a vision of the past. The human voice 
is rarely heard within its walls save in connexion with com or the 
ambidextrous prestidigitation of the Wizard of the North.’ In like 
manner Drury Lane was being conducted with a sole view to the 
opera and ballet, ‘in so much that the statue of Shakespeare over the 
doors served as emphatically to point out his grave as his bust did in 
the church of Stratford-upon-Avon’. It was really impossible for the 
profession generally to hope to qualify for the Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden benefits, for its oldest and most distinguished members had 
been driven from the boards, on which they had earned theirreputation, 
to theatres to which the General Fund alone extended. Those to 
whom he spoke must not let theoLpass from the footlights into gloom 
and darkness. Speaking for himself^ he could truthfully say that he 
had never been in any theatre ‘without carrying away some pleasant 
assodation, some favourable impression’. 

A week or two before leaving England Dickens had a long talk 
with Miss Coutts on the desirability of establishing a rescue home for 
girls. He thou^t that if such a home were run in conjunction with an 
enugration scheme financed by Government, die girls, after re-educa- 
tion, would make excellent wives for colonists. Clarifying his recom- 
mendatkms by puttii^ them down on paper, he said diat the training 
must aim at making the girls useful and happy and be mainly domestic 
in character. It would be advisable to link up with the governors of 
tnistms as no madiinety was in existence to help females serving short 
sentences. Almost invariably they were forced bade into bad ways. 
For his own pmrt he would very much like to be entrusted with smne 
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share in the supervision and direction of the institution proposed. To 
this end he will make it his business to examine every scheme of the 
kind operating in Paris where he feels much valuable knowledge may 
be acquired. He will tabulate the information he collects so that Miss 
Coutts may grasp it at once. A year later when Dickens was once 
more settied in London we shall find him helping Miss Coutts to 
organise and administer a rescue home known as Urania Cottage, 
Shepherd’s Bush. Made doubly impatient to escape fromuLondon and 
the claims of friends by the sense that a new story was rapmly forming 
itself in his mind, he left England with Switzerland as his goal. 

Widi the circumspection to be expected from the frther\of a large 
family, Charles Dickens piloted his party to Ostend, and then shep- 
herded them to a river steamer on the lUiine. There was something 
patriarchal about the movement of two ladies, six children, four 
servants and a dog, and the patriarch in question was just thirty-four 
and still looked very young. At Mainz a German came aboard and 
addressing Mrs. Dickens in good English said: ‘Your cofintryman 
Mr. Dickens is travelling this way just now our papers say ' Do you 
know him or have you passed him anywhere?’ Explanations followed 
and the stranger, Josef Valckenburg, soon found himself talking to the 
great *Boz whose books had made such a fru^re in Germany, books 
which, as he pointed ou^ were at that moment being read by many 
people on the steamer. Charmed by the stranger's civility, Dickens 
apologised for not being able to understand or speak German. He was 
politely told by Mr. Valdkenburg diat he need not regret it, for ‘even 
in a snudl town like ours where we are mostly primitive people and 
have few travellers I could make a par^ of at least forty people vdio 
undostand and speak English as well as I do’. Mr. Val^enbuig, a 
wine merchant, came from Worms, a dty Dickens was to visit and to 
describe as ‘a ^ old place, greatly shrunken and decayed in spite of 
its populaticm, witii a picturesque old-cathedral standing on the bank 
of the Rhine and some brave old diurches shut up and so hemmed in 
and overgrown with vineyuds that they look as if they were turning 
into leaves and grtqtes’. 

It was no news to Dickens that his books were widely known in 
Comany and in ueady demand, for the first instalment of Pkkmck'^ 
intMsd in five small volumes had had a great sale, and beibre the last 
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volume app^red a German version of the Sketches was printing as 
Londoner Skq^en^ In the same year Nicholas Nkkleby was published* 
and Oliver Twist advertised. Even the Memoirs of Grimaldi had been 
translated twice in 1839. R. H. Horne^ did not think the German 
translations as accurate as they might have been and specially com- 
mended the Italian translations Oliviere Twist of Gianbattista Basaggio 
published in Milan, and the Nicolas Nicklehy of E. de la Bedolliire. 
By 1843 some of Dickens’s books had appeared in Dutch and Russian. 

The chief ground for the popularity of Pickwick in Germany was 
what the Germans call its Behaglickkeit for which we have no word, a 
radiating kindliness arising out of solid comfort and the enjoyment of 
things in common. Georg Freytag in Ein Dank fur Charles Dickens 
said that Pickwick was like a ray of sunshine in Germany at a time when 
conditions of life were dreary in the extreme and characterised by 
complete absence of warmth and good nature in literature as well as in 
private and public life. ‘The joyful conception of life,’ he writes, ‘the 
unending cosiness, the brave good sense that shines through the 
comic treatment was as moving to Germans of that day as a melody 
from home that strikes unexpectedly on a wanderer’s ear.’ No 
similar, happy, national life was observable anywhere among his 
compatriots; in fact Germany, like Italy, was in his time little more 
than a geographical expression. 

German readers sensed in Dickens’s pages the outcropping of a 
tender vein of sympathy, and the glowing of a heart that brought him 
much closer to the ordinary man and woman than the elegance and 
learning displayed by their own dassical and romantic writers. High- 
born ladies and gentlemen were at a discount in the newly crystallising 
strata of sodety that were in process of becoming self-consdous. The 
mere fact that Dickens’s books are formless, unconventional and style- 
less must have recommended them to the reader of few books, who only 
understood life as an ordinary day-to-day business in which kindness 
counts as die chief good. There is another point which may account 
for the immediate welcome accorded to the works of ‘Boz’, and that is 
that diere is something distinedvely German about his excursions into 

* 1838. 

* 1838-9. Lehen u. Ahenteuer des Nicolaus NicUehy^ von Boz mit Fedcr- 

bezddmungen nadi Phiz, 1818-9 (Braunschweig, Georg Westermann), 
green covers on English model, sli^dy reduced in size. In the last of tfc 
twentynumbers appears an advertisement of Oliver Twisty oder die Laujhakn 
eines Waisen Knaien. * Spirit cf die Age^ p. 76. 
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the world of phanta^. He had certainly read Hoffinan’s Taks^ The 
Golden Pot in particular, for we may notice diat the knocker in A 
Christmas Carol which changes into Marly’s dead-alive face, and yet 
remains a knocker, has its counterpart in ^s tale. His friend Carlyle 
had translated some of the Tales and was for ever talking, to anyone 
who would listen, of Germany and German books. George Eliot, 
George Lewes and William Thackeray all learnt German well, but as 
a language it was not much better Imown among the generality of 
Englishmen than it had been at the turn of the centuw when Sir 
Walter Scott, Matt Lewis, Taylor of Norwich, Wordsworth and 
Coleridge were among the few studying the language. \ 

For nearly ten years Dickens had been in corresponaence with 
Germans about the translations of his books and during that time had 
become very well known in German literary circles by name and 
reputatioi;. Dr. Fliigel had presented him with a copy of his German- 
English dictionary, and Dr. Kiinzel in 1838 had asked him for biographi- 
cal particulars to be included in the Brockhaus Conversations-Lexikon. 
In 1841 he had even invited his co-operation in an Anglb-German 
magazine to be called Britannia. In wishing success to this magazine 
Dickens avowed that ‘next to his own people he respects and 
treasures the Germans’. He goes so far as to say that he honours and 
admires them more than he is able to express and that he realises that, 
because of their great mental gifts and their culture, Germans are the 
chosen people of the earth. Never was he prouder than when he 
learned for the first. time that his writings had been warmly taken up 
in Germany. God bless you and your work’, he concluded. ‘By 
heaven, I wish I could speak German even badly. If I could I should 
be with you in six mon&s.* ‘ 

Bernhard Tauchnitz had commenced his famous series of English 
books in 1841 with Pelham, which was followed by Pickwick the same 
year and- by American Notes the n^t. In 1843 ^ enli^tened 
publisher visited authors in England and goierously arranged to pay 
them a fee though no international copyri^t existed to oblige him to 
do so. In return Dickens offered to supply him witii early corrected 
proofs of future works which would enable him to pubUsh in Germany 
at the same time as the book came out in Et^land. Ten works by 
'Boz* were issued in a Tauchnitz edition betweoi 1843 and 1846. 

* Ehts N. Gummer, Gemum Renumee and Specimens of its C^f Authors: 
CrD. to K., Sqttembn 13, 1841. 
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Tauchnitz had no monopoly, for several German firms specialised in 
transladons while others again went in for imitations such as Stolle’s 
Dattsche Pkkmelder and Hesslein’s Berliner Pukwickier. 

The novels of Dickens and the friendly, get-together spirit he 
engendered were even welcomed by the editor of the Rheinisehe 
Zeitung,^ Karl Marx. The mere fact that ‘Boz’ never attempted to 
conceal or palliate the unpleasant truth that conditions in England were 
bad, quite as bad as Lord Ashley’s reports testified and as Friederich 
Engels reported, lifted the novelist, in Marx’s esteem, into the category 
of social reformers, despite the fact that the methods of betterment he 
indicated were extremely vague and hopelessly sentimental. Engels 
thought of Dickens as 'a member of a great spiritual family united in 
all lands in spite of the hindrance of language’. 

Taking the train at Strasbourg, the Dickens family journeyed to 
Basle and thence by road to Lausanne. On the way they stopped for 
a few hours At Schloss Riedenburg near Bregenz, a four-square 
fortress conunanding wonderful views. Here they were entertained 
by Charles Lever who was renting it from Baron von Pdllnitz and was 
busy writing The Knight of Guyure and corresponding with Hayman. 
At Lausanne the Dickenses all lodged at the H6tel Gibbon (which they 
were amused to hear pronounced ‘Jibbone’) till they found in ‘Rose- 
mont’ a villa to suit them. It was ‘a doll’s house’ with enough bed- 
rooms for the whole party and a colonnade supporting a balcony, all 
to be rented at a month. It 4 iad the advantage of seclusion wi Aout 
loneliness, and Ae riot of roses in Ae garden was enough, Dickens said, 
‘to smo Aer the whole establishment of the Daily News'. The bowers 
and pavilions in Ae grounds put him in mind of Ae Chalk Farm tea- 
gardens of his childhood, except Aat Aese were far more beautiful. 
The branchy places, bright flowers and singing birds, the walks, Ae 
views, Ae people delighted him and, best of all, ‘Aere was not a monk 
or priest to be seen in Ae streets crammed wiA bookshops’; in fact 
Aeie was but one CaAolic church, all the oAets were used as ‘packing 
warAouses’. Tliere is no mention in his letters of any of his literary 
predecessors at Laussuone, Gibbon, Rousseau, Shelley or Byron, 
tiiot^ one jq>prehends that, as at Albaro, Charles Dickens liked to 
conrider himself the hdr of those En^h writers who had the love of 
Euro^ in their blood. 


* 1841-2. 
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Deciding to make a room with a ^ew over Leman his study, he set 
his table at tlie balcony window to await the arrival of the fighting 
frogs and the writing equipment whidi were as ‘indispensable to his 
work as blue ink and quill pens*. When the box containing his 
particular treasures was delive^ at die villa he took out a book and 
said to the watching family, ‘Now whatever passage my thumb rests on, 
I shall take as having reference to my work.* The book was Tristram 
Shanefy and opened at these words, ‘What a work it is lively to turn 
outl Let us b^n itl’ 

Next morning he took the plunge and wrote die first slip ipf Dotnh^ 
and Son, ‘die study in pride’ he had discussed with Forster ii^ London. 
It was two years since he had finished Martin Chje[ilewit; he was out of 
practice and to begin with the new book progressed but slowly. In a 
letter to Forster he said: 

You can hardly imagine what infinite pains I take or what extra- 
ordinary difficulty I find in getting on fast ... the difficulty of 
going at what I call a rapid pace is prodigious. I suppose this is 
pardy the effect of two years* ease and pardy of the absmce of 
streets and numbers of figures. I can’t express how mudi I want 
diese. It seems as if it supplied something to my brain, which it 
cannot bear, when busy, to lose. For a week or a fortnight I can 
write prodigiously in a retired place (as at Broadstairs) and a day in 
London sets me up i^ain and starts me. But the toil and labour of 
writing, day after day, without that magic lantern is immense. . . . 
I wrote very litde in Genoa (only The Chimes) and fimcied myself 
conscious of some sudi influence diere — ^but Lord, I had two miles 
of streets at least, lighted at night, to walk about in; and a great 
dieatre to repair to every nightli 

Dickens, as Forster points out, never diou^t li^dy of his work, 
but he was not self-important about ii^ though it was his paramount 
interest and essential life. Even now it is not generally recognised on 
what difficult terms, physical as well aslnental, Dickens held ^ tenure 
of his imaginative life^ or the hi^ price he had to pay for his triumphs 
and successes. 1 hold my inventive faculty*, he said, ‘on dtt stem 
condition diat it nnist master my whole life, oftm have oomplett 
possession of me, make its own demands upon me and sometimes for 
months tc^edier put everythii^ else away from me.* In bdt^ deli- 
catdy halmced, msBy cast down and eq^y ea^y ^ted, Dickens 
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was sharing the lot of most imaginative writers, and, however steadily 
he mi^t be working, he was liable at any time to be overcome by ‘an 
extraordinary nervousness almost impossible to describe*. 

His system of work was always the same. Just before 10 a.m. he sat 
at his writing-table; sometimes he wrote much and sometimes nothing, 
but whether he wrote much or nothing he did not leave his table before 
2 P.M. The quietude of Rosemont was in one way favourable to 
industry, but after a day at the desk it would become almost unbearable 
to the author, who would tear over to Geneva for a night or two to 
wander about the streets. 

In Geneva he had the strange experience of meeting two American 
ladies at dinner, a mother and daughter, who habitually smoked cigars, 
cigarettes and hookahs. Dickens confessed himself ‘ridiculously 
taken aback* when the daughter smoked six to eight cigars on end, for 
he had never seen any woman, not even a gipsy, smoke before, and it 
opened up vistas of what he ‘might be in for when his own daughters 
were full grown*. 

English people came and went at Lausanne. The Talfourds 
appeared and so did Mrs. Charles Brookfield; Harrison Ainsworth and 
his daughters turned up at an hotel, as did the T. J. Thompsons. The 
hub of English fife was the house of Henry Hallam, a summer resident. 
‘Good Heavens, how Hallam did talk!* said Dickens after an evening 
spent in his company, ‘I don’t think I ever saw him so tremendous.* 
Then Lord Vernon, the Dante scholar, arrived and the Ladies 
Taylor, ‘fair and charming daughters of Lord Headfort’. Ail English 
people, whether they were travelling to economise or travelling to 
educate their families, expected to be received at Rosemont. Among 
the English living in Lausanne were the former member of Parliament 
for Ipswich, William Haldimand, and his sister Mrs. Marcet, the 
educationalist, who was very lively and a dear friend of Sydney 
Smith and S^ Rogers. Apropos of Sydney Smith*s jokes, Mrs. 
Marcet told Dickens that when she had stayed with him at his parson- 
age at Combe Florey she had complimented him on the excellence 
of his ham. ‘Ah yes,* he said, ‘ours are the only true hams, all the 
rest are shems and japhets.’ And Dickens in return told her that the 
Canon had said he was ‘the ridbest author that had ever browsed on 
the cmnmons of literature*. 

Haldimand was a great benefactor to the blind asylum at Lausanne 
^d took Dickens there several times. At Haldimand’s house Dickens 
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also met M. de Cerjat, a Swiss citizen with an English wife, who became 
a lifelong friend and r^lar correspondent Here, too, he first met the 
Watsons of Rockingham Castle, Northamptonshire, who were spend- 
ing the summer in a villa by the Lake. Widi both the Watsons Dickens 
also formed a lasting friendship. As Ridhard Watson was a Liberal 
and had represented his county during the Reform debatesi there were 
reminiscences to be gone over and public figures to be discussed. Both 
men wondered why Lord Grey (whom Dickens had alwam disliked) 
and unassuming, friendly Lord Lansdowne had proved mually in- 
capable of attaching a single young man to their party^ andtthen they 
passed on to discuss the demerits of Disraeli. With somA of these 
companionable people the Dickenses made excursions to the Great St. 
Bernard, Chamonix, Chillon and other places later to be worked into 
the texture of Little Dorrit. We never hear of visits to the Villa 
Diodati in search of Milton or Byron, or of Madame de Stael’s Coppet, 
Voltaire's Femey or even Rousseau's Bosquet de Julie — ^all so access- 
ible by land and water; but then Dickens's interests were never con- 
sistently literary though they were consistently human and nearly 
always contemporary. 

When in London Dickens had tried to persuade Alfred Tennyson to 
share a house at Lausanne with him for the summer, but the poet had 
declined to do so, and had explained his refusal to his confidante, 
Elizabeth Barrett, by saying that he found Dickens's sentimentality 
highly irritating, and that if he had been foolish enough to accept, ‘it 
was a sure thing they would quarrel and part and never see one another 
miy more’. That summer, however, in company with his publisher 
Moxon, Tennyson set out for Switzerland, making a bee-line for 
Ldhsan quite as much to see his uncle Henry Hallam as his friend 
Dkkens, and thus found himself at Lausanne. 

Sprightly Mrs. Brookfield has something mocking to say about this 
tour with Moxon. One day while they-were walking together Alfred 
said, ‘Moxon, you have made me very unhappy by something you 
said at Lucent’. It was the unfortunate remark, ‘V(liy, Tennyson, 
you will be as bald as Spedding before longl’ Poor Alfred brooded 
over .it and 'put himself undo: a Mrs. Parker, who rubs and pulls out 
dead.hairs ru to/- an hour. Fancy the Queen’s {>ension being spent 
like i^isl but really his hair is sudt an mt^pral part of his appearance it 
would be a gp<«t if he diould lose it.’ ' 

* ^at Mrs. BnsitfiMwnihitt CMie, 
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Wandering up the Rosemont road one golden evening, Tennyson 
was surprised to hear a girl’s voice singing The Queen of the May’ to a 
piano accompaniment. Open stood the French vdndow of the villa 
from which the sound came, and he stood listening till the song ended. 
Charley Didcens well remembered that evening of fading twilight 
when his sister Mamie sat at the piano and tail Alfred Tennyson 
'strolled in among them through the window that opened on to the 
lawn, as if the odd coinddence were quite a matter of course’. 

In turmng over the pages of Early Victorian England^ I came on an 
illustration, evidendy chosen as of typically period interest, showing 
a group of persons in evening dress listening to a piano duet. The 
ori ginal, from which the reproduction was taken, was a painting by 
Frank Stone that had been exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1847 
under the tide of The Duet’- As I looked closely at this elegant 
Victorian gathering I realised that, though the bevy of ladies, gentle- 
men and children were unmistakably English, the room in which they 
were sitting was foreign. Their setting was a neat French salon. The 
cornice-moulding, the curtains, the bookcase with its bust, the 
gudridon, the portraits, the furniture were French. Why, I wondered, 
should these English people be living in a foreign house, and why 
should children be included in an evening party unless they formed 
part of a family picture? The small child on the tabouret was playing 
with a white dog,^the sort of dog given to Dickens in America. Could 
it possibly be Mr. Timber Doodle? was my first query and then 
tumbling after came other queries: Could the child be Francis Jeffrey 
Dickens? Could the tall man with the steeple head leaning chin-in- 
hand on the piano possibly be Alfred Tennyson? Could the whole 
group, instead of being anonymous assistants at a soirde musieale^, be 
identified as the Dickens family at Rosemont? 

Reference to the Dickens letters quickly established the fact that 
Frank Stone had visited Rosemont. On inquiry at the Risdi^tz 
a portfolio of Dickensiana was produced in which was the 
photograph of an engraving with a note supplied by Marcus Stone, son 
of Frank Stone: 

TTie Duct’ by Frank Stone 

(introducing Tennyson, Didcens, and the latter’s dog and Miss 

Hogu^ one of the figures seated at die piano). 

> Edited by G. M. Young. 
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Though no locality was indicated in this note, the furnishing of the 
room made it obvious that it was a contemporary snapshot of an actual 
Victorian family abroad and that it was in this cultivated, prosperous, 
happy milieu one could establish Dickens! Stone had evidently made 
a ^tch of the incident on the spot and had built it up into an oil 
painting later, just as later on he did studies of the Dickens {children in 
the verandah at Bonchurch. \ 

Domb^ and Son was by now developing steadily and Diwens read 
the first numbers aloud to Mrs. Marcet and a few chosen frieims. ‘The 
old l»ly*, observed the author, ‘was so devilish cute* that sl» realised 
at once that he intended to kill Paul. As he sensed his auditors gripped 
by interest so tense as to flower into apprehension, Dickens began to 
enjoy himself vastly and read better and better. The sensation he 
derived from their sympathy was so delightful that it occurred to die 
author that, ‘if it were not infra t£g.\ it would be most pleasurable to 
read to larger audiences ‘from one’s own books’, and inddentally that 
a great deal of money might be made diat way. He mendoned his 
idea to Forster and then pushed it to the back of his mind whence it 
emerged again when his need for money became more acute. 

In September Dickens began to apply himself intendy to his new 
Christmas tale Tie Battle of Life, ‘cordially inscribed to my English 
fnends in Svntzerland’. It is the story of a ^rl who ^ves up her 
sweetheart to her sister, and some people have read significance into the 
theme. Dombey of course had to be laid aside, though it put him out 
to have to interrupt a story that was now going well and in sales 
was outstripping Chu^lewit by more than twelve thousand copies a 
number. In forcing himself to work at The Battle of Life Dickens 
foi4»d his writing going ‘all awry*, and his health too, but somdiow 
v^ith die help of a visit to an hotel in Geneva he managed to finish it. 
The Ttmes repeated its Cricket performance and gave it a very bad 
nodce which ^ foolishly read. ‘I see the good old Times is again at 
issue vdth die inimitable B. Another touch of a blunt razor on B.’s 
nervous system. . . . Dreamed of “Timeses” all nig^t. Disposed to 
go to New Zealand and start a magazine.* 

. By .mid-November the Didcois household had been esudiUshed at 
Rosepaoot for dx months: it was long enough for one to whom dty 
streets were an inquradon. IfZ^an^wasevertobefiidshedheinust 
gtt to a big city, not necessarily Ixmdon; Paris would serve his purpose, 

so to -jParis d» fiunily journeyed in d^ canh^es, nfourgan and a 
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cabriokt, taking five days to cover the distance. To be^n with they 
put up at the Hdtel Brighton. On the evening after their arrival 
Dickens took ‘a colossal walk’ and found the brilliance and brightness 
of the streets frightening. He then set about looking for a house to rent 
for the winter. That of the Marquis de Castellane was bizarre enough 
to attract Dickens’s fancy. It was 48 rue de Courcelles in the Faubourg 
St. Honors, and Sir Henry Bulwer while at the British Embassy had 
occupied it and had had the walls of one room painted to look like a 
grove of trees brightened by bits of glass smck in among the leaves. 
Dickens described it as *a Paris mansion in miniature with courtyard, 
garden and Concierge’s lodge complete with a cordon to open the 
door’. The bedrooms were so small as to be comparable to opera 
boxes and their pardtions were almost as frail. Charley remembered 
his kther saying, It was something between a baby house, a shades^ 
a haunted casde, and a mad kind of dock, and not to be imagined by 
the mind of man One room is a tent, another room is a scene at the 
Victoria. The upstairs rooms are like fanlights over street doors. The 
inventor got frightened at what he had done and went away.’ 

The month of December was intensely cold and the water in the 
jugs froze at night, but the house had the merit of providing Dickens 
with something new in the way of experience. He soon was to find 
out that it was not a place in which he could write. Taking a dislike to 
the upstairs room he had chosen as a study, he would come down 
disconsolate to the drawing-room and, finding no comer that suited 
him, would sit there stubbornly for hours getting perhaps half a dozen 
lines on to paper. Dejectedly he took to wandering about the streets 
and to loo^g in frequently at the Morgue, for he never knew in 
advance what would set him working again and had to take his chince 
and often waste time waiting for the moment of kindling. The Ftendl 
people with whom Dickens came in contact impressed him at first 
unfiivourably; they could not hold a candle to the Swiss for reliability. 
He came to change his views when he knew them better, but to 
begin with he found them indifferent, careless, procrastinating and dleir 
semi-sentimental devotion to Liberty seemed to have nothing in it of 
American vigour or purpose. Possibly they were fit for nothing but 
soldierit^ but what, he asked himself could be expected fix>m a 
people bl^ white by the great Revolution and die Napolecmic wars.^ 

So thill did he find himself in Paris that he went over to London f<» 
a we^ before Qiristmas to arrange for a chetq) double-coltuim edition 
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of his books with new prefaces, a series to be dedicated to 'the English 
People’. Part of his time was spent at rehearsals of Tkt Battk of Life 
whidh had been rapidly dramatised for the Keeleys by Albert Smi^. 
He found diat in the copying of the parts the whole play had been 
reduced to ‘insufferable nonsense’. He put this tight and could not 
resist waiting for the first night at the Lyceum. It went veiy well and 
the house accorded him an ovadon. 1 

During this short visit he had to wresde with his brothet Frederick 
who was anxious to marry Christiana Weller’s sister. In spite of stiff 
opposition by the Emilies on both sides the wedding took place two 
years later and turned out disastrously. He also found time\o swoop 
on Gore House for *a heart-to-heart talk’ with Lady Blessington. 
Charley was a spectator at this dinner, and in his Reminiscences sajrs: 

As we sat down to dinner there was a vacant chair next to mine. 
'It is only the Prince,’ explained Lady Blessington to my father, 'he 
is always late,’ and indeed some minutes passed before a sallow, 
rather sullen, heavy-looking man came in and after kissing Lady 
Blessington’s hand and taking very little notice of the re^t of the 
company, who, for their part, seemed to be content to take very little 
notice of him, sat down by my ade. The newcomer took very 
little part in the general conversation, but talked to me pleasantly 
enough about my school life and recent stay in Paris, and then very 
soon after dinner after an interval of moody silence took himself off 

Charley’s father also watched the man he had so often seen there 
‘bidfflg his time’, the man who through circumstance had assumed a 
new significance, the self-contained, reticent person nicknamed Prince 
Tadtum, soon to be the ruler of Frana. 

]^tuming to the fiunily for Christmas he resolved to shut himself 
itf order to write, but found it extremely difficult to refuse the 
invitations of Mrs. Norton’s brother, Charles Sheridan, and, of course, 
he could not shirk entertaining die Watsons who arrived in Paris for 
the New Year. With Lord Normanby,tiieBritidi ambassador, he also 
dined; their friendship was of old sumding and tb^ had a constant link 
hi L(^ Mu^pcave with whom Dickens had cros^ die Atlantic five 
years eariier. Thou^ dw ambassador was informal md friendly in 
intercourse, Im seemed harassed by the political rituation and 
we^l^htRl down by responsibility «td ap;»dhanion abmit die ffiture. 
Louis Philii^’s retgn.was tottning to an inj^otious dose and it was 
his duty to r(|^ to hb government evtsy fluctuatitm in the political 
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barometer. Was monarchy doomed in France, and if so what preadent 
would or could take over supreme authority.^ Those of us who have 
read Lord Normanby’s memoirs and offidal reports may see expressed 
in them an intelligent observer’s reactions to events. Our policy at die 
moment was far from rigid. Palmerston as Foreign Secretary (in 
Lord John Russell’s government) in writing to Lord Normanby had 
laid down, ‘Our principles of acdon are to acknowledge whatever rule 
may be established with apparent prospect of permanency, but none 
other’. 

Dickens at this dme was going to the opera so frequendy and dining 
out so constandy that he began to wonder whether he had ever had 
anything to do udth a book called Domb^ or ever sat over a chapter of 
it day after day undl he began to think it the only reality in life and to 
mist^e all the realides for short-lived shadows. Somedme he jerked 
himself into refusing an invitadon. For instance, when Lord Albert 
Conyngham invited him to a masked ball he declined the invitation as 
it ‘would play the very devil with my to-morrow’s occupadon’. Paul 
Dombey was about to die and Dickens was miserable, his head ached; 
he says he took ‘prodigious pains’ over the child’s end. When it was 
over he wrote to Miss Coutts: ‘Between ourselves, Paul is dead. He 
died on Friday night about tqp o’clock and as I had no hope of getting 
to sleep afterwards I went out and walked about Paris undl breakfast 
next morning.’ How could anyone combine moods of this kind, 
moods necessary to creadon, with the routine of dining out? As it was, 
the printers found he had underwritten Domb^ by two pages, and he 
had to hurry over to London to make good the deficiency. 

We shall see when we come to examine the novel in d^l how 
differently it was received by different readers. Heruy Hallam,' wxitj^ 
to Mrs. Brookfidd, said: ‘Everybody is pretending that the death of 
Paul Dombey is die most braudfiil thing ever written. Milnes, 
Thackeray, and your uncle own to tears. I am so hardened as to be 
unable to look cm it in any light but pure business.’ Thadkeray strode 
into the Punch office, and, flinging doum his number on Nbtrk lemon’s 
desk, said, ‘There’s no wtidr^ against diis, one hasn’t an atom of a 
diance; it’s snqiendous’. The Dickens family felt out in tlw cold. 
1 am certain’, Corley was in die habit of saying, ‘that die children 
of my ftdier’s brain were much more real to him at times dian we were.’ 

Forster joined his friend in Pans on die day of Paul’s death. The 
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dimax reached, Didwns vas only too thankful to put work adde to 
entertain Tuz’. The two fnends spent an ocdting fortni^t togedter, 
goit^ to a pli^ each night and consorting with authors, actors and such 
odetoities as were accessible to visitors. The i^ed Chateaubriand was 
one of the great figures to whom they pdd homage, but the author of 
Les Mbnoires Jt outre-tombe was an ailing man, and Dickens, hav ing 
but litde in common with him, was hard put to it to find subjects of 
conversation. It was easier to get on with Alphonse de T.a |nartiV 
whom he had learned to like at Albaro. Madame de Lamartine^ salon 
was a meeting-ground for foreigners, she herself being English.! With 
Alexandre Dumas, Eugene Sue, Thtophile Gautier, Alphons^ Karr 
and Am^d^ Pichot Dickens conversed, for he now spoke, as 
mils us, fluent French though with a heavy English accent, mc- 
ready*s friend R^gnier gave him the fi^edom of the green room at the 
Ftan9ais where on Moliire’s birthday he saw his Don Juan revived. 

The Frenchman who made the greatest impression on Dickens was 
Victor Hugo. Not only was he the most influential literary figure of 
the day, but also, as Louis Philippe had recently made him a peer of 
France, the political man of the moment. Dickens describes him as 
under middle height with pale &ce and an intense sweemess of ex- 
pression combined with keen intellectuality. He spoke warmly of die 
English and their literature and showed a flattering appreciation of the 
works of 'Boz'. Writing to Lady Blessington> in the afterglow of 
his wonderful visit Dickens sa3rs that the home of Hugo was crowded 
witii armour, tapestries, coffers; it was not an ordinary apartment, it 
was more like ‘an old palace wherein old golden lions played at skittles 
with ponderous old golden balls’. The romantic setting seemed more 
like a chapter from one of his books than the furnishings of real life. 
It interested Didcens very much to hear that Madame Hugo was loved 
by Sainte-Beuve and Julie Drouet, the actress, by Victor Hugo, and 
^t iu> one of their fiiends took these arrangements amiss. 

The author of Hematu, Bias, Luertsja Borpa^ those operas 
without music, at this time a man of forty-five, was living on die first 
Soot of 37 rue de la Tour d’Auvergne, a big solitary house baddi^ 
on to die Palais-Royal widi windows looking out over a p^tama of 
Pads. By way of a tfeserted courtyard one approached dbe flight of 
steps that led to the door of an apartment crammed with antique 
tretBUret.. So great a variety of objects could not be graqted all in a 
I January 24, 1847. 
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moment. Cordovaleather adorned die walls of iktsaOeJ^attenUy Godiic 
tapestry, and folios standing on lecterns, an anteroom. The salon wth 
its blue damask walls, its Venetian negroes, its white sadn upholstery, 
its bust by David, its glass pictures, made a sumptuous impression. So 
did die dining-room with its carved oak, gleaming lustre-ware, ts^iestry 
and glass ‘all assembled’, as Th^ophile Gautier says, ‘by the patient 
£mtasy of the poet*. To Dickens die scene resembled ‘some gloomy 
vast old theatre’ or some equally gloomy vast curiosity shop. ‘1 was 
much struck’, he told Lady Blessington, ‘by Hugo himself, who looks 
like a genius as he is every inch of him, and very interesting and satis- 
&ctoiy from head to foot’ The antique setting Victor Hugo had 
chosen for himself was in no way indicative of a conservative temper. 
He was already at work on Les Misirables^ that epic novel on the 
sufferings of the poor, and he had already declared for a League of 
Nations and a Republican United States of Europe. 

Most of the contacts made by Dickens in Paris during this visit were 
with men of letters and of the theatre. He did not meet their wives or 
go to their houses. > It was not till nine years later, after two Frendi- 
talking summers at Boulogne, that he was able to take his place as 
grand tcrrvain at the parties of George Sand, Madame Viardot, 
Madame Scribe and Madame Scheffer. By then his novels had been 
serialised in Le Moniteur and were so widely read that compliments 
were showered on him by shopkeepers and hotel clerks. 

At this time Kate was unable to accompany him on excursions to 
the environs and Grorgy was his constant companion. As the new 
baby was expected in April Dickens,* though his own house was still 
in tile possession of Sir James Duke, transported his femily to London 
in Mantik This necessitated his renting a furnished house, 3 Chester 
Place^ where a fifth son, Sydney Smitii Haldimand, was bom. 

Just at tiiis time (1847) Lord Jefirey bobbed up again witii inquiries 
ateut Dickens’s earnings and on receiving a full statement wrote, 1 
am ratiier disappointed 1 must own, to find your embcmkmau still so 
small’. He really cannot make out vdiy this should be, as tiie public 
had paid at least ;Cioo,ooo for his books. Is it due to mi s m a n agement? 
improvident arrangement witii publishers.^ or careless cmitrol of tiidr 
proceedii^? His young friend must secure independatee tiimi^ be 
is frr frtmi ‘grud^t^ him the elegancies and indulgences suitable to his 
ttttefiil liboal nature’. He fiwk pammal anxiety on Dkkens’s behalf 
— will his youi^ fiiend call it tiie caution of seniliQr^ He is not in 
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any way a £iither confessor, but he would dearly like to know whedier 
Dickens has ever felt the promptings of prudent avarice, pride of 
purse or the like? Dickens answered the questions for a while, but as 
Jeffrey continued to importune him with a kind of cross-examination 
he stopped replying to his letters. A year later we find Jeffrey writii^ 
that as he is the godfiither of a Dickens child he does not wish to ‘grow 
quite out of acquaintance’. ‘You really must take a little notice of me 
now and then.’ In the month of his death, January 1850, he informed 
Dickens, ‘Living or dying, I retain for you, unabated and unimpaired, 
the same cordial feelings of love, gradtude and admiration as fos these 
many years past’.‘ \ 

Just at the time Domb^ and Son was coming out in its green covers 
Vamty Fair was being issued in yellow covers and there was a kind of 
rivalry between the books, though Vani^ Fair only sold 7000 as 
;^nst Domb^'s 25,000. Carlyle spoke of the relief he found it to 
turn from Thackeray’s ‘terrible c3micism’ to the cheerful geniality of 
Dickens. He preferred Charles Dickens to Thackeray as a man, for 
Dickens always treated him with deference whereas Thackeray would 
oppose his opinions or even ‘practise persiflage on him’. The name of 
liiackeray was really unknown to the British public as he had chosen 
hitherto to write as ‘Michael-Angelo Titmarsh’. Catherine^ Barry 
Lyndon and the StuA Papers for Punch were published under this name. 

Abraham Hayward, writing to Thackeray about Vani^ Fair ^ said:^ 
‘Don’t get nervous or think about criticism or trouble yourself about 
the opinion of friends; you have completely beaten Dickens out of the 
inner drde ahead/. Mrs. Carlyle wrote in the same strain: ‘Very good 
indeed. Beats Dickens out of the world.’ Thackeray laughed and 
forwarded the letters to Mrs. Brookfield. 

Early in 1847 Thackeray wrote some parodies on contemporary 
writers entitled Punch's Pri{e Novelisu. In April appeared 'Geoi^e 
de Bantewell’ (Bulwer Lytton), then ‘Codlinsb/ (Disraeli). These 
were to be followed by some kind of a ‘Boz’ ^t, but the proprietors of 
Punch (Bradbury and Evans) would not permit such an outrage. It 
is certain duttDickais intervened on his own bdutlf .3 In a way he was 
ea^ game for a parodist, as Anthony Trollope, in The Warden^ was to 
riiow. 

I The Dickens Circk, p. 431. 

* Novead«r 1847. * 80. 35. n. 



Chapter ly 
THEATRICALS 

Man is an emboJkd paradox, a htndU of contradictions. 

C. C. COLTON 

D uring the three months now spent at Chester Place Dickens 
worked steadily at Domb^ and Son and dined out more than he 
had ever done. Sometimes he went out as a bachelor and sometimes 
with Georgina, who, as a companion, suited him better and better. 
By this time she was twenty-one and had become more sure of her 
power to charm and amuse: the tears literally ran down Charles’s 
cheeks when she started mimicking the people they met Entries in 
diaries show that during the weeks after the birth of Sydney Smith, 
Charles and Georgy were alwa}^ about together. One night it would 
be a dinner with Forster to meet the Macreadys, R^gniers, Stanfield 
and Maclise, and another night it would be a dinner-party at Chester 
Place for a play. Lord Ellesmere’s rhymed translation of Hemani was 
being presented with Fanny Kemble in the principal part (a part in 
which she had played sixteen years earlier at Bridgewater House). In 
Dickens’s box at the St James’s Theatre sat the R^gniers, Harrison 
Ainsworth, Maclise, Jerrold and Stanfield. Two evenings later Charles 
and Georgy, Forster, ^clise and the R^gniers dined together again in 
the company of Landor. As soon as Mrs. Dickens was about 
her husband took her to a large party at the Macreadys* to meet the 
Lord Advocate and Mrs. Rutherford, Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, Eastlake, 
Panizzi, Rogers, Miss Jewsbury, Edwin Landseer and Jenny Lind. 
These dinners now formed the natural conclusion of Dickens’s writing 
day, a day that often lasted from six to eight hours. Before transport- 
ing his family to Broadstairs at the end of June, Charles and Kate dined 
with the Douglas Jerrolds at Putney Heath where once again the 
Maoeadys and Maclise turned up; tiiis time they foregathered to meet 
die perennially penniless Leigh Hunt for whom they were devirii^ a 
ben^t performance. Hardly had their plans been perfected than Lord 
Jdm Russell to some extent forestalled them by giving Lei^ Hunt a 
Civil List pension of £200 a year. This caused the would-be helpers 
to abandon all idea of playing The Merry Wim of Windsor in London, 
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but to implement their scheme for paying off Leig^ Hunt’s debts by 
giving performances of another play in Mandiester and Liverpool only. 
For this purpose Every Man in His Humour was revived and most of 
Dickens’s ori^ihd cast tallied to his support, the only new names 
being those of Augustus Egg and George Henry Lewes, at that 
time living with his wife, later to become Mrs. Thornton Hunt. 
Rehearsals were carried on at Miss Kelly’s Theatre widi ‘Boz’ in 
supreme control J 

The company played at Manchester on July ad, where Dickens 
delivered a prologue written by Talfourd, and at Liverpool on J^y 28, 
when Forster spoke another prologue composed by Bulmr Lytton. 
The tour was very good fun, and the amateur company did themilelves 
so handsomely that though takings were good, dear profits amounted 
to but The meagreness of this sum set off against the energy and 

time expended rather disappointed Dickens, who now planned to add 
to it by writing a ruurrative of the tour. The theme was suggested to 
him by the condition of Mrs. Leech, who, touring with her husband, 
nearly had her baby in the train and only just succeeded in readiing the 
Victoria Hotel, Euston Square, before it was bom. ‘What a tremendous 
diance’, wrote Dickens to Mark Lemon, ‘that Leech’s little girl was 
not bom on the railway 1 ’ In ‘Piljian’s Projiss,> or Mrs. Gamp and the 
Strollers’ the humour and the characterisation are alike heavy. Mr. 
Wilson the wigmaker and Mrs. Gamp meet on the departure platform 
as the pli^ers assemble and Mr. Wilson points out the cdebrities. 
‘George the Crookshank who draws for Punch* is one of them, and 
Mrs. Gamp says with a sniff ‘which 1 never toudies on account of die 
lemon!’ a joke involving anodier member of die cast, Mark L«non. 
Frank Stone and Augustus Egg are explained as ‘well-beknow’d at the 
Academy as sure as stones is stones and eggs is eggs’. John Forster 
dgutes as ‘a resolute gent, apperrendy going to take the railway by 
storm, his weskit very much buttoned up, his mouth very much shut, 
his coat a-ffying open and his heels a-giving it to the platform’. He is 
^uckly followed by Mrs. Gamp’s ‘beeogra^ ... a wild gent that’s 
been tearing up and down with a great box of papers under his ann 
a-talking to everybody vtay indistinct and exciting himself Mmethiig 
dteadfiil’. ‘That’s the Mamgerl’ cries Mr. Wilscm the wigmaker. 

This is an a^ect of Dickens’s humour that aqipeals as little to present* 

teadss as his Victorhoi treatmou of bi^ and death genoally- 
t Wtioan Axgust 1847, and preserved in Fcwstn’s Vfi. 
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Perhaps it is just as «rell that ‘Mrs. Gamp and the Strollers’ remained a 
roi^h sketdi, as the dragging in of characters from earlier books or 
rather their resuscitation — of which Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller in 
Master Hvmphr^'s Clock are examples — is not satisfactory. 

Dickens seldom read the work of foreign writers, but of Hans 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales he made an exception and they were relegated 
at once into the class of ‘special favourites’ that included the works of 
Washington Irving and Oliver Goldsmith. The first man to introduce 
this Danish author to English readers had been William Jerdan who, in 
his capacity of editor of the Literary Gazette, was able to advertise his 
merits. In response to a complimentary letter sent to the author he 
had received an effusion from Andersen expressing love of English 
books and English authors, naming ‘Scott, Bulwer and Dickens’ as 
among those he most cherished. 

How much I should like to shake the hand of Boz [he wrote]. 
When I read his books I often think I have seen such things and 
feel I could write like that. Do not misunderstand me. ... I do 
not know how better to express myself than to say that what com- 
pletely captivates me seems to become part of myself. As the wind 
whistles round his bell-rope, I have often heard it whistle on a cold, 
wet autumn evening, and the chirp of the cricket I remember well in 
the cosy comer of my parents’ humble room. 

And so with Jerdan’s encouragement, the fairy-tale teller began 
planning a visit to England. The welcome prepared for him ensured 
that, as soon as he reached his hotel in Leicester Square, he should find 
himself an honorary member of the Athenaeum Club. Calling on 
Count Reventlow, the Danish Minister, next morning, he was told 
he must present himself at Lord Palmerston’s party that evening in 
order to introduced to his English admirers. Eagerly Hans Ander- 
sen asked whedier he would meet Jetmy Lind at the reception, but the 
Count could hold out no hopes that ‘the Lind’ would be there; 
she lived in retreat at Brompton, refusing all invitations, so if he 
reially wanted to see her he must go to Brompton. To Brompton he 
hied, and was greatly comforted to be received ‘like a dear brother’ 
and promised easy access to die opera house whenever he wished to go 
tiiete. 

At Lord Palmerston’s house Andersoi was overcome to find himself 
the centre of attraction, smiled on and complimented by ladies in 
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sparkling tiaras and billowing’ satin gowns. Each looked to him a 
queen and each had something ravishing to say about his tales. When 
his English gave out, he took refuge with his revered patron, die Duke 
of Saxe-Wdmair, and talked to him in German. Andersen thou^t the 
English women around him ‘flower-like and lovely*, and at Lady 
Paulet's ball, given to celebrate Queoi Victoria's birth^y, he described 
them ‘standing like rose-petals in the press’. Vainly at these p^es did 
he crane his neck looking for ‘Box': there was no ‘Boz’ tolbe seen. 
William Jerdan told him that Dickens was with his &miiy ai Broad- 
stairs, and that Lady Blessington was contriving a meeting for uie two 
authors at Gore House. No less anxious to meet Audersm than 
Andersen was to meet ‘Boz’, Dickens had written to Lady Bies^gton 
‘I must see Andersen’, and she at once made it her business to see that 
he did so. To the Duke of Saxe- Weimar Andersen wrote of this 
happy meeting: 

At Lady Blessington’s I made the acquaintance of Dickens. . . . 
He is just what I tliought he would be. We understood each other 
at once, clasped each other’s hands and talked English — I unfoitun- 
ately not well, but as I said before we understood each other.^ 

The Dane, who was accustomed to very simple surrotmdings at 
home, found the Gore House hospitality overwhelmingly palatial. 
His host, Count d’Orsay, tried to put him at his ease by rallying him in 
a ‘very jolly’ way, and he was allowed to admire in silence all the ‘very 
fine’ flowers, pictures and statues. A second meeting grew out of the 
first, and this time Dickens brought witii him to Gore House a set of 
his books, each volume inscribed ‘To Hans Christian Andersen from 
his fri«id and admirer Charles Dickens’. He also warmly invited him 
to come and share ‘the crowded frmily life’ at Broadstairs. 

Andersen spoke in enthusiastic but limited terms to Dickens and 
Jerdan of the English literature that had ‘enridied his frncy and filled 
his heart’. Those vdio have read his bic^raphical sketch. The Jmpro- 
visatore, will remember how as a little boy^ made his dolls perform 
^akeq>eare’s tragedies in a toy theatre, and how on first arriving in 
Copenh^^ he would qpend 1 ^ few penmes in getting a Scott novel 
and, while reading it, would forget hunger and cdld. Stories of this 
kind show that Hans Andosen was in die true tradition of diose who 
lead the inner life of imt^finative audiors, for ^riiom the world is the 

* For feis and other exottpts see F. Crawford, CwresponAnet mA Grand 
Duke af Sasut-W^mery Dkktnt, etc., 1891. 
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shadow show and the life of the mind the only reality. Dickens, too, 
understood this life very well, for, when he was clothing his imperisli- 
able figures in flesh, the world in which his own body moved became 
ranote and insubstantial. 

Just before recrossing the chwnel Hans Andersen dined with 
Dickens at Broadstairs and next morning his host walked over to 
Ramsgate to see his t^t leave. Andersen recorded the farewell: 

We pressed each other’s hands and he looked at me so kindly 
with his shrewd sympathetic eyes, and, as the ship went off, there he 
stood waving his hat and looking so gallant, so youthful and so 
handsome. Dickens was the last'who sent me a greeting from dear 
England’s shore. 

No one could say tliat gawky, easily confused Hans Andersen had 
ever looked young, though equally no one could say he had ever grown 
up. From die financial angle his visit was a success, for Bendey, with 
whom he had stayed in Kent, arranged to publish seven of his fairy 
tales as A Christmas Greeting to English Friends, and fourteen of his 
new stories under die dtle A Poet's Day Dreams, The latter volume 
was dedicated to Dickens. 

1 feel a desire, a longing to transplant in England the first 
produce of my poetic garden as a Christmas greeting and I send it 
to you, my dear noble Charles Dickens, who by your works have 
been previously dear to me and since our meeting have taken root 
in my heart. 

During the ten years that went by before Hans Andersen revisited 
England, he kept up a desultory corr^pondence with Dickens< None 
of diese letters have survived, save a note in which Dickens assures 
him that he lives fresh in his remembrance and that everyone is asking 
when he is going to make everyone happier and better by writing a 
new book. ‘We feel jealous of Stockholm and jealous of Finland and 
we say that you ought to be at home and nowhere else with a quill in 
your hand and a goodly pile of paper before you.’ 

Hie Didcens family remsdned at Broadstrirs till early in September 
1847 and tiien rrinstalled themselves in Devonshire Terrace, of which 
tbc^ had but two years fiirdier lease. Dickens had waited with some 
impatience to regain possesrion of his own house, for in Broadstnrs, 
unless it was pouring widi rain, he could not get half an hour’s peace 
towcnltonDtoin^. The pkce had become an inferno of excrudating 
oi fflna, fiddles, bells and g^ee-singers. He now had no worries about 
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money, for Domh^ was selling its in excess of what he had anticipated. 
'The profits of the half-year are brilliant. Deducting the hundred 
pounds a mondi paid ^ times, I have still to receive two tiiousand two 
hundred and twenty pounds, which I think tidy.’ 

The autunm simply flew by at Devonshire Terrace. Domb^ 
absorbed most of Did^s’s waking hours and on account of DonJ>ey 
he postponed for a twelvemonth the writing of a Christmas btory, 
The Haunted Man. He spoke at Leeds on December i at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, and was rather surprised at the giant advertise- 
ments of his lecture that met his eyes in the streets. Speaking tmth a 
heavy cold on him, he said he looked to Institutions such as tins to 
refine and improve the social edifice. He rejoiced to see in he re^rt 
that French ind German were being taught as well as drawing and 
chemistry. ‘The Creator having breathed a mind into men must have 
intended them to be educated.’ These words evoked a warm response. 

A domestic Christmas was followed by a journey to Scotland with 
Kate to open the new Athenaeum in Glasgow. He had promised to 
speak on ‘the friendships we make with books’. As they were 
travelling to Glasgow by rail from Edinburgh Kate was taken suddenly 
ill with a miscarriage and could not attend the meeting, at which Charles 
praised Athenaeums in general, partly because they were initiated by 
working men and partly because they aimed high in teaching Spanish, 
Italian, French and German as well as music, mathematics and logic. 
He ended his speech by hoping that money for more books would soon 
be raised. Mr. Alison proposed an enthusiastically supported vote of 
thanks. In writing an account of this occasion to Georgy, Charles 
casually mentioned Kate’s mishap and then described the packed 
meeting at which ‘the Inimitable did wonders. His grace, elegance, 
and eloquence endianted all beholders.’ Whenever he uses the word 
‘Inimitable’ we know tliat he is in tlie highest spirits, and it is no 
surprise to find him telling Georgy, ‘I have never enjoyed myself more 
completely*. They were staying with the Alisons who, Dickens tells 
us, lived ‘in style’ in a handsome country house outside Glasgow with 
everytiih^ very pleasant about them. Kate was kept in bed and 
Dickens, ‘treated as a person of great distinction’, ate a ‘gorgeous state 
lundi widi the Lord Provost and Qty Council’ and was entotained at 
a bantptet in the evening. After two ni^ts Kate was supposed to be 
wtdl oaoiig^ to tia^ but ^ collapsed in Edinburg and had to take 
to her bed again. This gave Dickens tiie opportunity of si^tsedng 
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and of a good gossip with Lord JeiFrefy. Macaulay had just lost his seat 
in die House of Conunons and people said no one else could possibly 
have lost it, and that he had gone out of his way to be disagreeable and 
get himself disliked. He also heard from Lord Jeffrey that Sheridan 
Knowles, the author of two highly successful plays, Virginius and The 
Htmchhack, had just made a declaration of bankruptcy before him. 
Easily moved to compassion by the troubles of authors, Dickens at 
once cast about him for ways and means of helping the poor fellow. 
There was a scheme afoot for buying Shakespeare’s house at Stratford- 
on-Avon in order to preserve it as a national monument. He had 
attended the committee called by Payne Collier in August at the 
Thatched House Tavern in St James’s Street, and now discussed with 
Lord Jeffrey the possibility of installing Knowles at Stratford as 
curator, but, as his friend drily observed, Sheridan Knowles quite 
recently had rather compromised his position as a literary figure by 
having become a Baptist minister. This might well prove an obstacle 
to his appointment as custodian of a literary shrine. 

Dickens’s sightseeing centred on Sir Walter Scott. Lord Jeffrey 
showed him the memorial, which seemed to him ‘like the spire of a 
Gothic church taken off and stuck in the ground’; Abbotsford was 
also inspected, and there he was shocked by ‘the vile glass case’ con- 
taining the clothes last worn by Sir Walter. It depressed him 
deeply to be shown an old white hat ‘tumbled and bent and broken by 
the uneasy, purposeless wandering hither and thither of his heavy head. 
It so embodied Lockhart’s pathetic description of him, when he tried 
to write and laid down his pen and cried, diat it associated itself in my 
mind with broken powers and mental weakness.’ Clothes, both his 
own and other people’s, always meant a great deal to Dickens, and one 
calls to mind his insistence to Cattermole on the pathos to be conveyed 
to readers by Nell’s bonnet and shawl. Clothes affect some people in 
a very peoiliar way and Dickens was particularly sensitive in his 
reactions to tiieir appeal. 

On returning to London he found that the Borough Council of 
Stratford-on-Avon had made themselves responsible for the purchase 
and conservation of the Shakespeare House, so he concentrated on 
collecting money to endow a curatorship. Even if Knowles did not 
direct^ benefit, some other writer might be diosen for tlw post. 
Jumping at once to the idea of a theatrical produt^on, he summoned his 
cast togedier to dioose a play. He was very bright and Uvdy on Ms 
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return from Scotland, but die prospect of acting was not the only cause 
of exhilaration, for the end of Domhty was in sight and he had time to 
let his mind play on others matters. The abdication of Louis Philippe, 
King of the Frendi, threw him into die wildest spirits. What had 
happened to Lamartine? and what would d’Orsay do? Forster (m 
whom he talked) said that now, of course, d'Orsay would ru^ badt to 
Paris. ‘But not at all,’ retorted Dickens, ‘Monsieur le Comte fa still 
^ing ditmers at Gore House I’ The explosion of democra||7 in 
France went so completely to his head that he declared he trould 
renounce his native tongue for ‘the language of gods and of anils’. 
Vive la France! Vive le Peuple! Plus de Royaut^l Plus de Bourbons! 
Plus de Guizot! Voilk les sentiments du citoyen Charies Dick^! 
Historian friends of his were also convulsed by the news. Henry 
Hallam ate no breakfrst and paced up and down his dining-room, an 
empty plate pressed against his heart, and Carlyle wrote in his journal, 
‘Louis Philippe is flung out; he and his entire pack with a kind of 
exquisite irony driving off in a street cab !’ What Dickens thought of 
the London repercussions we do not know; he does not allude to th^ 
in any letter of the date. But, absorbed as he was in concerns theatric^, 
lie cannot have ignored the fact that when the Qiartist petition was 
presented in April no private carriages were to be seen on the streets, or 
that the gates of Green Park and Constitution Hill were closed and the 
iron shutters of Apsley House bolted. Emerson, who was in London 
at the time, took notice of everything and made a point of attending 
the meeting convened by the Chartists in London to receive the report 
of the deputation they had sent to Paris to congratulate die French 
Republican Government. At this gathering the ‘Marseillaise’ was as 
lustily sung as at Abolition demonstrations in the United States. Like 
otiior intelligent Americans Emerscai was horrified by the depdis of 
tragic poverty revealed in the streets of Uvopool and London and, 
in view of the general anugness of the propertied classes, it was hardly 
possible to Believe such miseries could be-terminamd without a 
revolution. Emerson, on Carlyle’s advice, went on to Paris to see how 
things were for himself and found all the enthusiasts for die new rqpme 
'beaz^ like goats and lions’. Having satisfied 1 ^ curiori^, he 
retonsed to London to deliver ux lectures at die Portman Square 
Liteiaty amd Sdent&Inttitution on die Laws of Thoi^^ Parties mid 
Sot&Hsm, Poetry mid Eloquence, and kindred subjedss. 

11 iou{^ Ementm had come to Londrm in Octdber 1847, Dkkeas 
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did not play uty part in welcoming him. He was the house-guest of 
the Carlyles and the particular charge of Mrs. George Bancroft, who 
took him to see Rogers and other men of letters before he set out for 
the north to deliver the lectures that were the reason for his coming to 
England. In this connection one may mention that George Bancroft, 
the Harvard historian, had been appointed minister to the Court of 
St James in 1846. He had, as we know, been a kind friend to Dickens 
durii^ the American tour, but now he saw nothing of him and there 
is no allusion to him in the many available letters of this date. It 
is doubtful whether any Bostonian wished to see much of the writer 
of Martin Chujikwit. It was not till Bancroft was on the point of 
leavii^ for America a year later that an entry appears in his diary for 
April 19, 1849, *l^ine at Mr. Charles Dickens*. On May 8 he returned 
the civility by asking Dickens to breakfast in company with the Duke 
of Argyll, Hallam, Macaulay, Milman, Bunsen and Frothingham. 
There was no resumption at any time of the friendliness generated in 
Boston in 1842. 

On May 4, 1848, Forster, at Dickens’s request, invited him to meet 
Emerson at his rooms in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Carlyle was also of the 
party of four and was greeted by his host in a stentorian voice as *My 
Prophet!’ which surprised the American guest. Tlie conversation 
turned on the shameful lewdness of the London streets and Carlyle 
had a good deal to say about whoredom generally and the wickedness 
of our so-called civilisation. Carlyle said that chastity in the male sex 
was as good as gone and Dickens endorsed this opinion. Emerson 
protested that it was quite othermse in America and that men of good 
understanding and education went to their nupdal bed as virgin as did 
their brides.* Dickeifi replied that incontinence was so much the 
rule in England that if his own son were particidariy diasre, he should 
be alarmed on his account as if he could not be in good health. Emer- 
son’s heart did not go out to garrulous Dickens as it had done to the 
sensible, quiet-mannered Alfred Tennyson with whom he hsai had such 
chatmii^ talks. 

The play diosen for die Shakespeare Curatorship Fund was The 
Merry Wivet ef Windsor and it was to be followed by Ammil 
Mafft^tnty Lovsy Law andPAysUy A Good Night's Rest or some o^ter 
fiooe. Most of ^ old cast took parts and there was one important 
newcomer, Mrs. Cowden Clarice, udio adced to beailowed to pl^ Dame 
> R. W. Emerson, Jaunudsy voL vii. p. 441. 
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Qtiidcly to Dickens’s Master Shallow. She found Dickens a very 
businesslike stage manager. He usually sat at a small table to one side 
of die sta^ and sometimes would stand with back to the foodi^ts to 
watdi entries and exits. The amateurs opened their series of nine 
poformances at the Haymarket on April 15 and, after visiting Miui- 
Chester, Liverpool, Birmingham and Edinburgh, ended it in Glasgow 
on July 20. The announcement for the first night ran as follo^: 

THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET 

AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 
in aid of 

THE FUND FOR THE ENDOWMENT OF A PERPETUAL 
CURATORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSE 

To be always held by some one distinguished 
in Literature and more especially in Dramatic 
Literature, the profits of which it is the in- 
tention of the Shakespeare House Committee 
to keep entirely separate from the Fund now 
being raised for the purchase of the House. 

Directors of Arrangements: John Payne Collier, 

Charles Knight, Peter Cunningnam, and the London 
Shakespeare House Committee. 

Stage Manager: Mr. Charles Dickens. 

Evening dress in all parts of the House. 

The Carlyles took seats for this performance and Mr. Carlyle watched 
Dame Quickl/s performance with great interest. When the curtain 
went down (^lyle was heard to say, ’A poor play, but phudite, 
phu£u!* In Mrs. Cowden Clarke we have a better chronider* than 
Mrs. Gamp, for her recollections are natu ral and charmingly expressed. 
She and her sister, Emma Novello, accompanied the troupe on tour 
and always travelled in the same compartmentas Mr. and Mrs. Didtens 
and Matk Lemon. Dickens made a habit ofgetting to the station early 
and greeting his ‘strollers’ as they turned up with ‘a beaming look’, 
which affected the railway officials so benignly that they took every 
possB^ care of his whole ctanpany. Mrs. Clarke goes on to tell of 

he ddif^tfiil gaiety and ^ghdiness of our manager’s talk, die 
«idleu stories 1m told us, the games he mentioned and how they 

t C. and M. Cowdot Clarke, Recotteetions of Writtn. 
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were played. TTie bri^t amenity of his name at various stations 
when he showed to persons in audiority the fiee pass-ticket whidi 
had beet^reviously given in homage to Charles Dickens and his 
party. The courteous alacrity with whidi he jumped out at one 
refreshment room to procure food for somebody who complained 
of hunger. ... His indefatigable vivadty, dieeriness and good 
humour from morning to night, all were delight^. 

The way in whidi he acted amused her very much: 

In Zove, Law and Physic he used to tuck me under his arm with 
die free and easy frmiliarity of a lawyer patronising an actress whom 
he chances to nnd his fellow traveller in a stage coach. ... It is 
something to remember having been tudced under the arm by 
Charles Dickens and had one’s hand hugged against the sidel one 
thinks better of one’s hand ever after. 

And it was not only on tour that she found the company of Didcens 
delightful; she also loved going informally to the house in Devonshire 
Terrace and being treated as one of the family. Altogether she outlines 
one of the most attractive pictures of Dickens that has survived. 
Charles, to her thinking, showed up well in his own family, especially 
with the smallest children, and she looked on it as a much enjoyed 
privilege to be allowed to share the intimate life of his home. 

On one of the quiet occasions [she writes] when Mr. and Mrs. 
Dickens, their children and their few guests were sitting out of doors 
in the small ^den in front of their Devonshire Terrace house 
enjoying the first wtum summer evening I recollect seeing one of 
the litde sons draw Dickens apart and stand in eager talk with him. 
[Dickens a few minutes later told her what the child wanted.] 
’The litde fellow gave me so many excellent reasons why he should 
not go to bed so soon that I yielded the point and let him stay up 
half an hour later.’ 

All diis to her was frr more delightful than being bidden to one of the 
‘br^nt dinners’ at Devonshire Terrace, dinners at -which large 
companies assembled and everything was done in ’superb style widi a 
bmiquet of flowers beside the plate of each lady present . Sometimes 
she dined alone with them before the opera, for whidi Miss Burdett 
Coutts ofroi lent them her box. It was a great treat to be taken to heat 
Jenny Lind in La SomuunbuJa by Mrs. Dickens, to whom she became 
very much attached. Kate at this time was in great good looks and 
ina^ an degimt- figure in clothes of the latest fadiion. Maclise’s durd 
portrait of her conveys a distinedy mondmne impression. 
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Just before Didcens moved to Broadstmis in die late summer he 
made an excursion down the Thames evidently in high spirits and in 
holiday mood. He had several reasons for being pleased: the sales of 
for one, and the success of die dieatrical tour for anodier. The 
total rmlised, vdioi all expenses had been deducted, was o* 

wluch Sheridan Knowles received a share and John Poole, author of 
Pan/ Piy, a lesser share. As we have learnt, Knowles had already beoi 
assisted with a Civil List pension, and now Poole was also all^ted 
an income by the ever sympathetic Lord John RusseU. Wim the 
money provided by Dickens they could now pay their debts and i^^e 
a fresh start. It was a very satisfying reflection to the contriver o([the 
theatrical scheme. \ 

Didkens was always fond of down-river and up-hill excursions as 
his many journeys to Greenwich and Hampstead testify. This summer 
he went to look for a Chinese ship reported to be moored in the 
Thames near Blackwall Tunnel. In a casual letter to Forster (after- 
wards expanded into an article for the Examiner) he described what 
he had seen and what he advised his readers to do. They should driye 
down to the Blackwall railway, where, for a matter of eighteenpence, 
any one of them can reach the heart of die Chinese Empire in no time. 
*In half a score of minutes the tiles and chimney pots, backs of squalid 
houses, frowsy pieces of waste ground, narrow courts and streets, 
swamps, ditches, masts of ships, gardens of duckweed and unwhole- 
some little bowers of scarlet beans, whirl away in a flying dream and 
nothing is left but China.’ 

Gingerly he climbed aboard, wondering at the frailty of die craft 
that was so unlike a ship of any kind. 

So narrow, so lon^ so grotesque; so low — in the middle; so high 
at eadi end, like a Cmnese pen-tray; with no rigrit^ with nowhere 
to go aloft; with mats for sails, great warpM dears for masts, 
gau% dragons and sea-mcmsters distorting themsuves fr(»n stem 
to Stem and in^ stem a ^^gantic cock otWpossible aspect defy- 
ing die worlcL . . . 

And then the Chinese figures lounging on dedc, who on earth could 
guess diem to be mariners? 

ftasghte a dtip’s crew, widicnit a profile amoi^ diem, in gauxe 
pfaofrues 'ttid pmted ha^ wearing stiff dogs a quarter of a foot 
dddtiadies(m;aadIyiraatiii|^tnlitdescentedbo9tesi3EebadE- 
gammtmiaeii or chess-jMeces, (u iBodia td* pearl cmmttn. 
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More surprising was the calnn widi its swin^g lanterns, its figure of 
Chin Tee of die dghteen arms curtained in a celestial Punch's show; 
the threads of smoke from joss-sticks, die tissue umbrella. Dickens 
wondered what would happen in a storm at sea. Would all the cool and 
shiny Utde chaurs and tables continually slide and break each other, and 
if not why not? And the Mandarin passenger, what was he diinking 
about as he lay ride on a bamboo coudi in a private diina doset of his 
own signing autographs for curious visitors.’ Would he or anybody 
else on die voyage ever read those two books printed in diaracters like 
bird-o^es and fly-traps? There was matter enough for reflection in 
this idrion of a static dvilisation. ‘Finality in perfection’, he called it, 
and commented, ‘no blade of experienre grown in centuries, what a 
contrast was the perfect junk wiA all its exquisiteness to the river it 
floated in’. And yet to English minds the river-banks were mighty 
in dieir signs of life, enterprise and progress. One might look at it 
that way or one might take it in another way, and Dickens was most 
strude, not by the signs of progress, but by ^e mimic eyes painted on 
the prow of die junk to help it find its course across the seas, and could 
not but ask hunself whether we ourselves do not grope aloi^ relying 
on conventional eyes that have no ri^t in them. The cameo-like 
quality of this sketdi is an example of diat singleness of ri^t whidi 
enabM him on occasions to achieve ^ects with a true economy of 
words. Parallel efiStets are to be found scattered dirough ail his books: 
an exemplary paragrapb^from David Copperfield reads thus: 

The water was out over die flat country, and every sheet and 
puddle lashed its banks, and had its stress of iitde breakers. Wh«i 
we came widiin sight of die sea, die waves on the horizon, cau^tat 
intervals above the boiling abyss, were like glimpses of another 
riiore. . . . The people came to dieir doors all aslant and widi 
streaming hair. 

thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light’ is a 
text of sp&aal application to writers. Dickens’s eye was not always 
ring^ It was, as Taine discovered, sometimes multiple, which may be 
why, in ^tt, of frlidtous examples of perfect prose, we have to admit 
diat m the main die body of hh work is styleless. His extraordinary 
fertility of invention often got in his way. Pullulating with power and 
variety, he was constrained to surrender himself to life as it poured 
through hts brafai. Fw a serial woriterdiere was no time to do other- 
wise. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS 

Nulbm magnum mgenh/m sine melaneolia. 


I N the desultory frame of mind induced by holiday-making '^ith the 
frmily at Broadstairs, Dickens could not apply himself to [serious 
novd-wtiting. Instead, he snatched at the opening given him by 
Cruikshank’s shilling sets of plates, ‘The Botde’ and ‘The Dru^rd’s 
Giildren’, to preach on temperance.' Drunkenness to hiip had 
always bera ‘the great national horror’, but Cruikshank’s plates i^ould 
do no good at all; why, even Hogarth had not ventured to depict the 
progress of a drunkard because he knew that the causes of drunken- 
ness lay so ‘frr down in sorrowfulness and human misery’ that he could 
never bring them ‘fairly and justly into the light’. The real origin of 
the vice was to be found in the desire to forget ‘disgusting habitations, 
bad workshops, scarcity of light, air and water’. In fact ‘the disastrous 
condition of England’ was at fruit, and it was folly to preach against 
the gin-shop when the conditions of existence made the gin-shop 
irresistible. His deep desire to change English life and to get rid of 
complacency and shams made Dickens long for a pulpit from which to 
expound his ideas of reform. This pulpit he was eventually to con- 
struct for himself in Household Words, a magazine intended to find its 
way into all the poorer houses in the land. 

^ore planning to carry out this scheme, he had to fulfil his pledge 
to produce another Quistmas book and another full-size novd. To 
write die Christmas book, whidi had been simmering in his head for a 
long time, he went to Britton and there conjured up another Scrooge 
in Mr. Redlaw and another Cratdiit family in die Swidgeis, with ^ 
Tetteibys and dieir Moloch of a baby thrown in, as it were, for luck. 
Redlaw, a studious man, is haunted by pdnful memories of a gpeat 
wrong done him in early life. Interviewed by a spectre, the present- 
ment (d'his ^oomy past, a kind of second self, he » offered dm power 
tofrnget with the penalty attached diat he will make everyone he meets 
oUldoai not only of past uidu^piness, but of kindnesses uid benefits 

' Escanmer, July 8 , 1848 . 
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fecdved. This gift turns out to be destructive of all human relation- 
ships, and the moral of this story, The Haunted Man, or the Ghost's 
Bargain, is that it is better not to seek forgetfulness. In less than a 
fortnight Bradbury and Evans got a letter from Brighton saying, 1 
finished last ni^t. I’ve been crying my eyes out over it, not painfully 
but pleasantly— these last three days’. Tenniel, Leech, Stanfield and 
Stone were at once called in to illustrate the litde book, while Mark 
Lemon, to steal a march on the pirates, hurriedly dramatised it for the 
Keeleys to present at die Adelphi. Ei^teen diousand copies were sold 
in the first week of publication, and the success was celebrated by a 
book-dinner at Devonshire Terrace. 

The Haunted Man may be taken as a pointer to the way Dickens’s 
mind had been working. He had sought by some stratagem to induce 
forgetfulness of his own past whidi held incidents he had never breadied 
a word of even to Kate. Having at the time of his engagement emerged 
victorious from a hard struggle to become independent, he had seen 
no reason to expose the details of his squalid upbringing to anyone. 
Respectability being the master-key to Victorian society, he must have 
thought his past connection with jails shaming and have believed that if 
people knew his story it would prejudice his chances of success, and 
cause him to sink in the esteem of the Hogarths. To the world he was 
just a successful journalist blossoming into a super-successful novelist 
and, as far as the people he entertained or associated with were con- 
cerned, had no past. This was not at all the way he felt about himself; 
he was desperately conscious of his past; it was for ever pushing itself 
forward in one way or another, and he was for ever pushit^ it back 
into what he hoped might be oblivioi^ but after wrestling with the 
problem in The Haunted Man he could promise himself no comfort in 
a post’s bargain. It was quite a while before die idea of coaxing the 
past to display itself in all its hatefulness and humiliation and pinning 
it down on paper, as one pins butterflies to a setting board, occurred 
to him. Forster says that it was a chance question that put the notion 
into his mind. Dickens’s belief that the secrets of his boyhood were 
unknown was shattered by a man called Dilke, a fdlow derk of Itis 
fiither’s at Somerset House. Dilke one day inquired of Forster whether 
the little boy, Dickens, he had seen at lliomas Barrow’s lod^ig in 
Gerard Stteet was not the fiunous ’Box’. He dien went cm to sqr that 
he had once walked widi John Dickens »> a warehouse near the Strand, 
and had tipped a small boy, working titere, half-a-crown and had 
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received in return a very low bow. Forster at once asked Dickens 
whedier he remembered Mr. DiUce. As no reply of any kind was 
forthcoming, his questioner judged that he must have put his finger on 
a wre spot. Weeks later, Dickens told Forster that he had unwitdi^ly 
touched on a matter so painful that *even to the present hour’ he 'could 
never lose the remembrance of it while he remembered anydiing*. Soon 
after this talk he began to write down the account of that part of his 
diildhood which hurt him most. The notion of writing a <»mp!ete 
autobiography flitted across his mind, but he soon abandoned it in 
favour of using such parts of his manuscript as suited him m a new 
novel, the novel we know as David Copperfield. With Forster ne now 
talked over many things he did not care to write about, and from time 
to time said, ‘How much I suffered it is utterly beyond ihy p^er to 
teir. The actual autobiographical material was only seen by Forster 
after his friend’s death. 

The fltct that his parents, at the time of his worst humiliation, were 
living happily in die Marshalsea with 'every bodily comfort to hand’ 
had made his own drcumstances appear ail the more forlorn. He had 
seen that they had money enough to live in the best prison style, but 
that they gave him no help until he insisted on getting himself lodged 
near enough to die prison to take meals with them. This callousness 
was for him an unforgivable offence. And even when they were 
released these same parents had made no immediate move to int him 
from servitude. But one happy day his frther had given him a note to 
hand to James Lamert which, when read, made Lamert turn on him 
sharply saying it would now be impossible to keep him in die frctoty. 
'With a relief so strange that it was like oppression, I went home’, 
wrote Dickens in his confession; but from that hour till the hour 
of writing a quarter of a century later no word of his experience was 
ever breathed by him, and his parents remained as dumb as himself. 

What exacdy was it that made this frdng up to the past so painful? 
Why did those six weeks spent in the bladdng frctory hurt so much in 
letroqiect? Why did he mind die fluit that his parents tived in die 
Matdxdsea w^ he was able to make sudigood use of die Matdialsea 
in his books? Was he unusually sensitive? Was he peculiariy proud? 
Was he deeply adiamed of the ^scrediable hand-to-mouth existence 
in width his mother had involved him and in wlddi she would have 
Uked tD-keqi him? Was he always measurii^himselfaitd his defective 
education against die more fortunately bom friends he made? Was he 
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ccmsumed with self-pity? Was he in fact compartmented from Ae 
rest of the world? 

The answer to Aose questions is to be found to some degree in all 
of us. There are certain things in our lives that, if we are sensitive, 
we never get used to, whidi, in oAer words, never become retro- 
spective but are eternally present I will give one instance from per- 
sonal life. As a child of ten I was cleaning a box in which a dormouse 
lived, and in throwing Ae hay and food crumbs into Ae fire I emptied 
out Ae sleeping dormouse and heard its one squeak as it fell into Ae 
red heart of Ae coals. It is as vivid and horrifying to me now as it was 
decades ago, and it enables one to understand why Dickens’s childhood 
never became retrospective, but remained an ever-present reality. The 
Beadnell romance and Ae deaA of Mary HogarA fell into the same 
cat^ory of experience, for Dickens had in an extreme degree a faculty 
that we only have in a lesser degree. Because of it he never, in spite of 
all his warm friendships, his high spirits, his acting, his huge successes, 
was a truly happy man. 

When beginiung David Copperjuld, Dickens had the usual AfB- 
culties in hitting on a good tide. This time he began wiA ‘Mag’s 
Diversions’ and ran through a gamut of ‘Copperfield Disclosures’, 
‘Copperfield Survey’, ‘Copperfield’s Confessions’, ’Copperfield’s 
Entire’, till he finally dedded on the title we know. 

The Devonshire Tertace household being keyed up over the im- 
minott arrival of a new baby, Dickens ran down to Norwich on New 
Year’s Eve 1848 to get his story started. Leech and Lemon accom- 
panied him and Aey visited Stanfield Hall, scene of Ae murder of Isaac 
Jermy, Recorder of Norwich. To Dicketts ‘Ae place seemed to 
invite such a crime: it had a murderous look about it’. Before going 
on to YarmouA he saw the jail in which the murderer Rush was 
imprisoned and the place of execution which ‘we found fit for a g^ntic 
sccnmdrel’s exit’. At YarmouA he bought .a shawl of local make to 
take home to his wif& After an enjoyable walk to Lowestoft and back 
he returned to Ltmdon on January 10. Having got himsdf into a 
writing mood he did not lose it even in the commotion caused by die 
IntA of a rixA scm, Hetuy Fieldii^ on January 13. Immersed 
in work, he acoqited die event calmly, and carried cm wiA his 
social life wiA Geoigy at his side. At the end of January (1849) 
Fcnster and Didmiis went as usual to BaA to dine wiA Landoc cm ^ 
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burdiday. In thankit^ them for diis visit tfadr host wrote, in his luige 

sprawling hand: 

My dianks were not spoken to you and Dickens for your joumm 
of two hundred miles u^n my birthday. Here they are not visible 
upon the surface of the paper, nor on any suthice whatever, but in 
the heart that is dictating this letter. On the night you left me I 
wrote the following: 

Dying Speech of an Old Philosopher 
I strove with none for none were worth my strife. 

Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art; 

I wanned both hands before the fire of Life; 

It sinks and I am ready to depart. 

On his return from Bath, Charles took Kate to Brighton as he al^ys 
found it possible to work there and the bradng air was good for TOtfa 
of them. The first instalments of David Copper jitU appeared in May 
1849, and at a dinner the following month, at which Mrs. Gaskell, 
Thadteray, ‘Phiz*, Mr. and Mrs. Tagart and Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle were 
his guests in Devonshire Terrace, it delighted their host, when asking 
after Carlyle’s health, to get the reply, ‘1 am a lone lorn creatur and 
everythink goes contrairy with me.* Mts. Gummidge, like her fore- 
runner Mrs. Gamp, was in a fair way to becoming a national figure. 

In June he was working at top speed most of the day and in the 
evening walking about fields in the ndghbourhood of London. One 
evening was spent with Professor Owen at Richmond. A rather 
ftddy young man, Mountstuart Grant Duff, records meeting him 
there. Dickens struck him as ‘sii^larly unprepossessing* and a little 
vulgar. This may have been because he was in an ‘inimitable* mood 
and chattered away about Gore House, d’Orsay, and the ‘squabbles’ 
that went on at Holland House. There was, of course, every reason at 
tile moment to talk about Gore House, for everyone had been to the 
auction there and it was estimated tiiat 20,000 people had come to gape. 
Lady Blesdngton’s fiiends had been observed as they walked round 
tire rooms by d*Orsay*s French valet, who wrote an account of tire 
people he rea^mised. *M. Thackeray estjvenu aussi; et avait les 
lannes aux yeux en parlant. Cest peut-ltre la seule personne que j’ai 
vuerddlement affiretfe k votre ddpart* It was one iff tire hut letters 
Lady Blessington recdved before her death. 

Dickens somdiow managed to combine great social actitdty wid) 
heavy wotic. Fotster drewkla dimrer-parQr after dfamer-party at 
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Devcmshire Terrace this year. Besides die old stagers like the Mac* 
readys, Sam Rogers,- Edwin Landseer, Stanfield, Talfoutd and Fon- 
blanque, we find the names of Julius Benedict, Lord Strangford, the 
Procters, Sir James and Lady Graham, Mrs. Norton, Lady Dufferin, 
Lord and Lady Lovelace, die Milner Gibsons, Mowbray Morris and 
Horace Twiss and dieir wives. Lady Molesworth, Charles Babbage, 
die John Delanes, Isambard Brunels, Thomas Lo ngmans, Lord 
Mulgrave, Lord Carlisle and others listed as guests. He also went 
about a great deal and everywhere his infecdous high spirits made a 
success of almost any party. He was not above giving hosts the 
humblest assistance. John Millais, asked by a friend to describe 
‘the dance at Mrs. Collins’s’, says, ‘It was a delightful evening . . . 
there were many lions, amongst others the famous Dickens, who came 
for about half an hour and officiated as principal carver’. At this time, 
whenever Dickens was held up over a chapter, he would run down to 
the sea for recreation. Near-by beaches having become noisy and 
crowded, he had to seek some more secluded place to which to migrate 
with the family in the summer. Rather opportunely, a clergyman 
friend, James White, -who had retired from his profession to write 
Scottish historical tragedies in the Isle of Wight, offered to let him 
a house next his own at Bonchurch. At first sight Dickens fell in 
love with the place, the ‘prettiest he had seen at home or abroad’. 
Conveying the fiimily to this paradise, he rollicked through picnics at 
Shanklin, dinners at Blackgang Chine, and tea-parties in Lady Jane 
Swinburne’s garden where his own youngsters played widi a red- 
headed boy called Alg^on. Till two o’dodc each day he remained 
shut away writing, but in the aftemoon laid himself out to amuse the 
childmi witii excursions, games and conjuring tricks. Charley 
remembered continual outings and picnics. John Leech commemor- 
ated one of them in Punchy ‘Awful appearance of wops at a pioiic 
par^. Old ftiemds like Talfourd, Leedi, or Browne were bid^ to 
share his enjoyment, but suddenly the rose-tinted glasses turned black; 
the lifis became ‘hateful!, and the place ‘a mortal mistake*. Depressed 
and tearful, he found hhnself succumbmg to a dente to sleep by day 
or traste predous hours in languor. He blamed the dimate. Bon- 
diurdt was ‘a smadtit^ I^ce’, &r more disi^pseable than ‘hot tmd 
dirty Nicies*, ‘feverish New Yotk*, ‘raving Paris* or ‘exdting Genoa*. 
'A year hoe and I should die of prostration*, he gasped. To pacify 
himself he began to plan his magazine pulpit, now called ‘the Dim 

T 
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Design*, then, in a new state of intense irritadon, suddenly whidced die 
endre fiunily to the Albion Hotel, Bioadstairs. There he recovered his 
spirits and finished the seventh number of David Copperfield. 

In Mr. Brown’s Leturs to a Young Man <Aout Town appearing in 
Punch, David Copperfield was highly commended: *How beaudfiil it 
is . . . there are little words and phrases in his books that are like 
personal benefits to his readers*. The writer of ilfr. Browtls Letters 
was Thackeray who was generous-spirited enough to tell a friend that 
'the green diap had beaten the yellow chap of this month hcUow*. 
And the yellow chap was Pendennis, his own autobiographical luvell 

In November 1849 Charles went with Kate to Rockingham C^de 
to stay for the first dme with the Watsons. He was very ihuch 
impressed by its situadon and ‘its basdon-like entrance, dating ^m 
the days of King Stephen’, but even more impressed by the great 
honour and consideration paid him by his host and hostess. He was in 
‘inimitahle* form, got up ^eatricals, conjured and danced dll three in 
the morning. With Mrs. Watson’s cousin, Mary Boyle, he struck up a 
great friendship. Mary Boyle was two years older than Dickens, fair, 
blue-eyed, and only five feet high. The tradition in the Boyle family 
m this day is that Dickens was a naughty man to make love to great- 
aunt Mary. Like Dickens, Mary Boyle loved acting, and together they 
staged scenes from The School for Scandal and concocted a duologue 
from Nicholas Nickleby. Soon to become ‘my dearest Meer/, tiiis 
}roung woman was to prove a faitiifiil friend and loving worshipper. 
To express her constancy to him, she arranged that buttonholes should 
be provided for him at every public reading and was clever enou^ to 
keep this up even during ^ second American tour. As she herself 
puts it, T now took the hand that for twenty successive years was 
ever ready to grasp mine in tender friendship and whose pressure still 
tiirills my memoiy’.' It is always said that Dickens took his descrip- 
titms of Oiesney Wold, the ancestral home of the Dedlocks, from 
‘green-hearttd Roddnglum*, but Bleak House had yet to be written. 

Meanndiite at the back of his mind ‘the Dim Derign* wes takii^ 
riiape. Ithadbeguntodefineitselfasawedtlymagazineinwhidhcon- 
trilMlors, however distinguished, would be namefess. Itwotddindude 
a serial novel, good poetry, Snd essays on subjects ‘sudi at knight- 
atanwy, pit«y, savages w die sai^raal*. Associated witii ^public^ 
^ Maiy Soyltf Her Book, p. z}!. 
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tion would be *a Shadow’, who would know everything and would 
comment on everything. The ‘Shadow’ would haunt the London 
streets, die churches, the theatres, the prisons, the House of Commons 
itself: it would talk about what it saw and, when anything new or 
starding happened, it was hoped that people would wonder what the 
‘Shadow’ would have to say about it. To Dickens it was ‘an odd, 
sinsubstandal whimsical new thing, a sort of previously unthought-of 
power going about ... the “Thing” at everybody’s shoulder*. He 
wondered whether the paper itself might not be called The Shatbw. 
Forster thought this a silly idea and insisted that the word ‘Household’ 
should be incorporated in the dtle. Household Words was at last 
decided on and an office rented in Wellington Street, Strand. There, 
as his chief helper, was installed his former employee on the Dcdfy 
Newsy W. H. Wills, an experienced man who had been assistant-editor 
of Ckamberds JoumaHov duee years (i842-5),and there, as editor, or as 
he preferred to call it, conductor, Dickens himself settled in to work. 
We have it from one of the staff, Garett Dumas, that the editor would 
arrive about 8 a.m. and dictate while pacing up and down the room. 
One of his tricks was to comb his hair on arrival, a process he repeated 
again and again, sometimes a hundred times in a morning. By 1 1 a.m. 
he had tired himself out and usually went off to the Garrick Club. 
The office book for Household Words shows that R. H. Home was 
engaged at five guineas a week, but left after three months, and that 
both Charles Knight and G. A. Sala were contributors, as well as 
young George Meredidi, It is clear that John Dickens and George 
Hogarth were also included on the permanent staff. ‘ Half the magazine 
was the property of Dickens (who paid himself * ycat as con- 
ductor); one-quarter was allocated to Bradbury and Evans; one- 
eig^tii to Forster; and one-eighth to Wills, who drew a salary of 
a week. In time Household Words became a valuable property soon to 
be knoem as die training-ground for die rising generation of writers. 
On Qo one was Dickens’s influence mote stamped dian on young Sala, 
the creator of the miscellaneous leader, the pen-and-ink impressionist 
dcHi^ dcetdies of Paris and later of Petersburg. 

first luunber, dated March 3^ 1850, exuded in its foreword a 
mai(^,get-togedier spirit Hie editor aspii^ to be the good ccmirade 
of pecstms of both sexes and all ages, a cherished member of every 
housdiold in die land. The nagazine announced itself as 'th^ gentle 
> March d, 1850: letter to Wills. 
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mouthpiece of refonn’. Among its more immediate and practical 
objectives were the removal both of the paper tax and the light tax. 
It was hoped that through its agency greater and lesser folk would 
be brou^t to better acquaintance and kindlier undostanding. All 
countries and nations were to be dealt with, *for nothing can be a 
source of teal interest to one that does not concern all the rest*. The 
editor thinks he can hear voices, ‘encouraging voices’, that say ‘Go 
on!* and he responds, ‘We go on cheerily!’ i 

The editorial ‘Word* is followed by the first chapter of Zme Zee 
by Mrs. Gaskell, a short and dismal serial opening with a Chrntmas 
corpse and this an Easter number! In true miscellany style, ‘Valen- 
tine’s Day at the Post Office*, ‘Abraham and the Fite Worshippto*, 
‘The Amusements of the People*, ‘Incident in the Ufe of Mademoi^lle 
Clairon* and a bundle of ‘Emigrants* Letters* are included in the number. 
These items and otiiers were printed in twenty-four pages of double- 
column small type. The presentation was poor and the material 
makes dull reading, but if we refer to contemporary opinion we shall 
find nothing but praise. To Edmund Yates the first numbers of 
Household Words appeared to be ‘perfect models of what a magazine 
mtended for general reading should be*. Dickens’s own work was 
considered ‘admirable*, the dawning Sala ‘excellent*, the antiquarian 
lore of Petm: Cunningham and Charles Knight ‘interesting*. Forster 
was praised for ‘trenchant critidsm*, Wilkie Collins for ‘first fruits’. 
Home for his descriptive powers, Adelaide Proctor for her poetic 
pa^os, Henty Spicer for his odd humour and the ‘Roving English- 
man* for the value of his observations. 

Not altogether satisfied with his first number, Dickens tried to infuse 
more sottiment into the second, for taking all in all ‘the lay-out lacked 
heart*. To make good this deficiency he wrote A ChUd’s Dream of a 
Star whidi he could make tender because it concerned his newly dead 
dster, Faiu^, with sdiom as a child he had often wandered in a diurdi- 
yard under ^ stars. One of die functions assumed by die editor was 
to dip and improve all contributions so sSlIo give a stticdy fantily 
atmo^here to dte whole. Mrs. Gaskell found dw editor’s blue pencil 
very ttying and protested, only to be u>ld that he had made die cuts in 
petfist g(^ fid& and would not willingly do anydtii^ to cause her a 
minute’s vexation^ but he continued to use his pendL Miss Jewdnity, 
N&s Be^addc (A. l^octor) and Mxs. Linton also objected, and Geotge 
Efiot would never write fix him at alL Elizabeth Lynn (Mrs. Linmn) 
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was indined, Dickens diou^t, to imitate Balzac and her stoiy Sam- 
rnm and dleaon, ihong^ paid for, was held up as ‘not quite wholesome’. 
So adversely was die condu'-tor affected by Holm Lee’s tale about an 
unhappy marriage, GUiert Massenger^ diat he returned it for fear of 
‘waking too painfol emotions’. Emily Jolly, author of TAe Wife's 
Stary^ was encouraged to persevere as in her he thought ‘a great writer 
was coming up’. The complaints Dickens received from the ladies 
he edited only seem to have made him more artful in his emenda- 
tions, for we find remarks in his letters to the effect that he has cut Mica 
Martineau in such a way that she will never see the changes. Dickens 
by degrees evolved a pattern of his own for serial publication. He 
explained it from time to time in letters to contributors. Movement 
and action were essential in a first instalment and the early introduction 
of plot was important. Writing to Bulwer Lytton over his Strange 
Stotyy the conductor explained his method: 

For the purpose of weekly publication the divisions of the story 
will often have to be greatly changed. ... I think I have become 
by dint of necessiw and practice rather cunning in this regard; and 
perhaps you would not mind my looking to such points from week 
to week. 

It has been calculated that in the weekly serials Dickens tried to 
arrange for an episode every ten pages and in the monthly serials every 
eighteen pages. Mrs. Gaskell never learnt to accept his rulings and 
was infuriated when North and South was cut. When it came out in 
volume form, she explained how she had been obliged to hurry on 
events. In those daji% authors had no second copy to refer ttf and 
it is doubtful whether Dickens ever let them see the proofs. By the 
third number the conductor had devised a threepenny monthly 
supplement called a Narrative of Events. This was a valuable publica- 
tion, edited by John Dickens, giving excellent condensed reports of 
proceedings in Parliament as well as chronicling the principal law-suits 
and the important books. There was no editorial or other comment. 
Opening with a Narrative of Parliament and Politics, it went on to 
Law and Crime, Accident and Disaster, Social, Sanitary and Mumdpd 
Progress, Obituaries, Colonies and Dependencies, Foreign Events, 
Literature and Art, Commerdal Record,Stodcs and Sharesand Emigra- 
tion Flutes. Didcens defined die purpose oftheATarraiiVe as ‘another 
hundde means of etudiling diose who accept us for their friend to bear 
the world’s rou^-cast events to the anvil of ccaira^feous du^ and dien 
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beat them in shape*, a t^marole of a ^ica% Dickensian type. 

Hottsehold Words showed ngns in ^ fourth number of becoming 
even more ‘matey* in qtirit: it was suggested that widi a little goodwill 
aiul a Htde good-humour society mi^t be reformed. ‘Su{^;)Osing*, 
wrote die editor, 'we were all of us to come off our pedestals and mix 
a litde more wi^ those bdow us, would it do any harm or would it 
be productive of great and lasting good.^* . . . 'Supposing a Watt, a 
Jamer, a Bninell, a Stevenson or a Hogardi were to sit in the House of 
Lords, would any one of them really disgrace our Old Nobility?* 
These ‘Supposings*, which cover many subjects, are often surp^ngly 
modem and always full of good sense. Dickens is revealed iii|.them 
as a typical nineteendi-century reformer, and the ideas t^t h^ put 
forward half humorously, half seriously, but always with deep .pon- 
viction, are ideas diat subsequent generations of men have adopted 
and made applicable to daily life. Thinking it rank folly to exclude 
vdiole classes from the management of public affairs when there was 
sudi a wealth of ability to draw on, Dickens, with a fraternal instinct 
tare if not unique in his day, urged those in power to say to the power- 
less, 'Come, brothers, let us take counsel together and see how we can 
best manage. ... Let us all improve ourselves and all abandon 
something of our extreme opinions for the general harmony.’ Having 
mocked at stock politicians in Nicholas Niddeby^ he now tried a more 
direct form of pressure. The people had been fooled long enou^. 
If the country was to be properly run, everyone must henceforth put 
their shoulders to the wheel. 'Supposing*, he asked, 'that govern- 
ments were to consider public questions less with reference to their 
own time and mote 'mth reference to all time?* 

Secret dipbmacy ^ one of the questions tilted at in ‘Supposings*. 
The editor wondered whether die world would not get on a g^t deal 
b^er if the For^n Office were shut up for three days a week. 
I^lmnacy, after all, was a form of conspiracy and half the time of the 
Fote^ Secretary was taken up with bringing about situations that 
must result in wars, an idea pushed to its qrmcal conclusion by Adolf 
Hitier udien he wrote, 'An alliance that does not comprise the intention 
of war is senseless aid wmufaless*. 

. ffoiuekdd Words had a good deal to say dbout education and 
ffiBtetaqr. The Sdboofanaster at Home and Abroad* must have been 
'aMttim ch^ by Thomas Hu^ies, the aithor of TomSrom's Sehotd- 
<%e^aii%;some(aaewlioliad read hterqK«tt on conthtenud education. 
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it is filled widi comparative statistics: ‘Taking the whole of northern 
Eurqie including Scotland, France and Belgium, there is one diild to 
every two and a quarter of die population acquiring the rudiments of 
knowledge, while in England there is only one such pupil to fourteen 
inhdbimts.* This meant that a quarter of die population could 
nddier read nor write and that half the children of England attended 
no place of instruction. These shameful fiicts were viewed callously 
by the Government of the richest nation in the world, and it was left 
to private philanthropy to run schools, ‘ragged’ schools at that, to 
save children from the perik of the streets. In all the German states as 
well as in the Scandinavian countries all children from six upwards were 
being educated, and taught cleanly ways, with the result that their 
appearance equalled that of middle-class children in England. Abroad, 
people usually read and spoke correctly, and had good manners. 

Dickens commented on so many important subjects and advocated 
so many reforms that it would take more space than can be spared 
in a biography of moderate length to deal with them adequately. 
It is necessary to compress, even suppress, much of the material 
available. 

In ‘Pet Prisoners* the editor drew attention to the contrast in diet 
between the new model prison of Pentonville and the nearest work- 
house, St Pancras. Why, he asked, should paupers be treated less well 
than crimiruds.* Why should a man in prison receive 28 ounces of 
meat weekly and a tium in the workhouse 18? The same discrepancy 
was noticeable in other rations: 140 ounces of bread against 96, 112 
ounces of potatoes against 36, and so on. About the man who is 
neither pauper nor prisoner — the free labourer — ^he has something even 
more serious to say. Wages at 12s. a week worked out at £,"^ 1 : 4s. a 
year. A prisoner cos]t ^34 to maintain, therefore a free labourer with 
young children to support, rent to pay, and dothes to buy, had, for 
the maintenance of himself and family, ^tween £4 and £^ a year less 
than die sum spent on keeping one man in a model prison. Dit^ens 
wrdte in i8jo and half a century later agriculmral workers were 
still earning a pittance of 12s. a week. It has taken two wars to 
raise their standard of life. Whirlwinds of Westminster dust were 
bring scattered in men’s eyes, ‘but it cannot blind us to the real state 
of tilings’, 

The Fantil/ articles or ‘Comments by d» Raven’, w 

for tile most part Didcens’s on^ His study gave on to tiie garden in 
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vfaidi Grip, the raven, lived. As he watdied it cocking its head in 
a knowing way he nude it pass mnarks on current events. For 
example. Grip attacked the conventional practices at funerak 1^ 
describing a typical cor Age. 

What a scene it was. First of all two dressed-im fellows came^ 
then a hearse and four, dien two carriages and four, men htuses wi& 
plumes and fiutbers on their heads and blade velvet on their badcs, 
and then there was a fellow in the procession catryii^ a bo^ of 
diem like Italian images, and then there were about five and nranty 
or diirty men often in the face with eating and drinking, messed 
up in scarves and hat bands and carrying fisiwg rods, I believe. 

The raven's master was careful to leave instructions in his will\tiiat 
his own burial ceremony should be as plain as possible and incnide 
but two mourning coaches. 

EngUsh railways were not immune from censure. Their discomfort 
was contrasted with the high degree of comfort achieved on tiie 
continent, but then, as the editor wryly observed, 'foreign trains were 
not run in the interests of shareholders'. In an artide called ‘Lungs 
for London' (which may be by Wills) attention was drawn to the 
jerry-building of the moment: 

Bricklayers spread webs and meshes of houses with powerful 
rapiditv in every direction, suburban open spaces being entombed 
in briw and mortar mausoleums, the Lungs of London are under- 
going congestion. Finsbury and Islington have suffered most. 
Within my recollection Clerkenwell Green was the right colour. 
Moorfidds, Spafields and tiie East India Company's fields were 
adorned witii g^ass, and he must be young indeed who cannot 
remember cridtet playing in White Conduit, Canonbuty, Shepheid 
and Shepherdess, rUiodes and Laycock. Thanks to the window tax 
and the oriddayer ftesh air will he thoroughly brideed out A bath 
for Finsbury is too urgent a demand for dense population to allow 
of mudi time bdng wasted in knocking at the door of the Treasury. 
The public nwst bmtir themselves. _ 

Many of the wroi^ attacked by Didtens remained wrongs for genera- 
tions, wmetfftiieaistill endure. Ilte spirit of /fiwseAo/!/ AVdr is tiie 
s|tiritof rrform: its slogan is to inspire people to become alert and active 
in hring^ about ihdr own salvation. 

Hemy founder of Morley College, was a contrfontor and 
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wrote ardcies accusing employers of not providing adequate protection 
for operadves against machines. Miss Mardneau, on bdudf of die 
Nadonal Assodadon of Manu&cturers, was put up to tepiy. Morl^ 
then attadced the editor for printing her 'misstatements’. It seemed 
that the editor had not read her disclaimer before it went to piess. Put 
into a very bad temper by die incident, he wrote, 1 do not suppose 
there was ever such a wrong-headed woman bom — such a v ain (me or 
sudi a humbug’. 

For the next twenty years Dickens was to be a magaainn editor. 
Later on his controllership loosened into a general overseership and 
the spade-work was all carried out by Wills, who was continually 
exhorted to keep Household Words ima^nadve. 

One would have thought that work on Household Words and the 
wridt^ of David Copperfield provided employment enough for one 
spring, but almost as soon as the magazine was launched Dickens 
took Kate and Georgy to Knebworth for a week to discuss a new 
sdieme propounded by Bulwer Lytton for improving the lot of 
writers and ardsts. The scheme took Dickens’s ^cy and he hurled 
himself into plans for . producing money to finance the undertaking, 
and as a consequence we shall presendy see how much of his priceless 
time was squandered on theatrical producdons. 

In June Dickens went to Paris with Maclise to see pictures and 
plays. They stayed at the Hdtel Windsor, but the weather was far too 
hot for diem to enjoy being cooped up in dieatres. T am half dead’, 
he wrote, ‘and have nothing on but a shirt and a pair of white trousers.’ 
Ostoidbly he had dmed his visit to see Rachel in her last performance 
of ‘Lucreda’ before she came over to London for the season, but his 
sense of anxiety about Household Words made him feel after two days 
that he had bem absent for a year. On his return he commissioned 
Au^ttis Egg to paint him a portrait of Georgina. It is a small 
circular picture of considerable charm and shows a girl in profile 
bending over needlework. 

hs Kate was eiqiecdng a baby in August, Dickens artat^ed for his 
sister-in-law and ^ rest of the fiunily to go to Broadstairs for die hot 
nmndis while Kate remained in London. As soon as the rww baby 
was bom,Didkens joined the Broadstairs party,and it is now for dte 
first dme that we find him talking of ‘ti^ Utde housdceqier Miss 
Hogarth*. It was die first occasion they had kept house t(^;edier. 
Who could have fmeseen dut hi sevoi years’ dme Kate would have 
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hem elonioated fiora her portion as wife and mother and dtat ha 

rister would be installed as permanent housekeeper in her stead? 

The year ended widi the ‘extra* Christmas number of ffous^old 
Words for which Didcens wrote 7 S< Christmas Tree. It is a kaleido- 
soope of burning tapers, sparkling ornaments and diangii^ pictures of 
angds talking to shephe^ travellers following a star, a baby in a 
manger, and scoie after scene in the life of Jesus. A w}^)ered 
message may be heard comity from the branches of the Tree, ‘jiiisin 
commemcnation of the law of love and kindness, mercy ana com- 
passion. This in remembrance of Me.’ For Christmas 1851 Dckens 
in like mood wrote What Christmas isos we grow older. At Quist- 
mas we riiould shut out from our firesicks — ^Nothing. ' We ipiust 
welcome the dead, the living, all whom we love. ’Lost parent, dear 
difld, dear husband, wife, brother, sister, we will not discard you. 
You shall hold your cherished place in our Christmas hearts and by 
our Christmas fires, and in the season of immortal hope and on the 
birthday of immortal mercy we will shut out Nothing’. 



Chapter 

THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART 

Evety reform was once a private opmon. 

R. W. EMERSON 

T he Guild of Literature and Art, planned at Knebwordi in the 
^ring of i8{o, was in essence a scheme for persuading authors and 
painters to band themselves together in their own interests.^ It was 
proposed that eadi member should take out a life-policy at some 
recognised insurance office, and that those who through ill-health or 
age were uninsurable should be elected as associates of the Guild and 
share, if indigent, in the benefactions of the Fund to be accumulated 
by the founders. Certain land in the vicinity of Stevenage was by the 
generosity of Bulwer Lytton to be made over to the Guild, and moneys 
to be derived from certain theatrical performances as well as the copy- 
right m certain plays were to be ear-marked for building houses and 
endowing the Guild. The scheme, as at first outlined, resembled die 
prospectus of a provident society and, as such, was not smiled on by 
the people it wa$ designed to benefit. The promoters, however, were 
so convinced that the Guild was wanted and that they could by forging 
ahead with their plans make certain of eventual popularity among 
writers and artists, that coldness and indifference on the part of writers 
and artists did not discourage them. 

In considering tile lot of authors of the past and the means of 
ben^ting autiiors of his own day, Dickens was haunted by these lines 
of Goldsmitii: 

The men sriio to mankind most good have brought 
Have had the world’s worst evils to endure; 

till the world, for wMdi its fools have thou^t. 

Thinks for itself, can wisdom bring the cure. 

Notitit^ seems to have touched him more tiian the acute poverty in 
which many writers lived and the want of appredation accorded to tiiem 
by thdrcoittefl^iotaries. Every time he went into Sam Rogns’s house 
he used to j^aooe m Iffilton’s tecdpt for Para£» Lasty and remind 
Itimsetf tint great Dr. Jttiinson sold bis rights in Rasstku to pry (ot 

* See HotuMUl JFordt, May 12 , i8{i. 
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Ms motfaet's fiinetal. It was a bad tradidtm diat must at ali costs be 
broken mth. 

When staging with Bulwer Lytton in die spring, Didtens lad 
si^gested diat it might be well to advertise the nascent Guild to dieir 
iitatds by playii^ Every Mm m IBs Humour in die banqueting hall 
at Knebwordi. It would not take long to rehearse, he could get Ms 
old cast mgedier, and the dothes were sdll in good condidoa Would 
it not be a good plan to prepare to |pve three representadons in the 
autumn as soon as he had got DandC' 0 //)«>;^!eA/ off his hands? Bulwer 
Lytton welcomed the idea and was more than ready to put his ho^ at 
the disposal of the actors. So in November the troupe arrived\ widi 
all their properdes. .(^Rrma/A/d^rum,ahurcebyMrs.Inchbaldlwas 
to be induded in the programme and in diis Kate Didcens was t^act, 
but, as she sprained her ankle at the last moment, Georgy took her 
part Fired by the dieatrical atmosphere, Bulwer Lytton set to work 
to write a play for Guild producdon in London, while Dickens and 
Mark Lemon concocted another. 

It was a good moment to launch a scheme of the kind, for the Great 
Exhibidon (to be opened by the Queen on May t, i8ji) would draw 
crowds of visitors to London many of whom would have money to 
spend. In February, Dickens, a shivering figure in furs, was piloted 
over the vast glass building wMdi was only partially roofed. He 
observed diat it did not look as it if could possibly be finished in dine 
and Paxton replied, 1 think it will, but mind I don’t say it trill.’ When 
die structure was oimpleted and filled with exhibits, Dickens found it 
even more unattracdve and uninteresdng than when it was half 
finished and empty, and this despite die feet that homage had been paid 
to his genius in statues of Oliver Twist and litde Nell, bodi of wMch 
were conspicuously displayed.^ In deference to die demands of Ms 
femily he visited the Exhfeidon twice, wmdered miserably dirouf^ 
its avenues for a diort dme, then left saying diat Ms ’eyes refused to 
focus’ and that he felt ‘used-up’ and bewilde;^. To Mrs. Watson he 
wiote^ It is to me terrible duffeiy. 

I have a natural hortw of sights and die fusion so many ^^ts 

in one has not decreased it lamnotsurediatlMtveseenanytMbg 

> ByHn^esBiAofBoston^igl^bom). Hebsddtobaveeieatted 
an (Kiver Twist in maride jfot Chatswordi, but no trace of it exists. IBs 
Litde was removed in itfs to die Adienaeiitn, Boston. 
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but die fountain and petbaps the Amazon. It is a dreadful diing to 
be obliged to be but when anyone says, ‘Have you seen? I ny 
‘Yes,* because if I don’t I know he’ll explain it. 

The Guild committee, t^ceed that in spite of die spending capacity 
of holiday crowds they should aim at economy in thdr London 
producdons, hired die Hanover Square Rooms so as to avoid die 
oqienses of a r^iar theatre. In the provinces they hoped to secure 
concert halls for thdr purpose. Someone suggested diat it would be 
wdl to bq^ their campaign in a private house and try to get the 
Queen to patronise the scheme in person. This idea was warmly taken 
up and discussed, with die result that Didtens was deputed to approach 
^ Duke of Devonshire and ask him whether he would lend Devon- 
shire House for die first performance of Not So Bad as We Seem, a new 
play by Bulwer Lytton. In a carefully composed letter he threw 
himself on die Duke’s ’generous attachment to Art and Letters’, 
explaining that no trouble would be incurred by him should he accede 
to the request and that no damage would be done dnce, by means of a 
transportable stage, light scenery and new mechanism, any room could 
be niade to serve as a theatre at a few hours’ nodce. The opening of 
Devonshire House for this purpose would render the success of die 
sdieme certain. 

Widiin a couple of hours of dispatdiing this appeal Dickens 
received from die Duke a charming letter placing his services, his 
subscription and his house at the disposid of ^ Fund. He added that 
he had Icmg wished to know Didcens better, having so hu: only met 
him in crowded rooms. With all thq enormous energy that cm 
occashm he could put fordi, Dickens now set himself to make the 
perfbrmanoe petfea of its kind. His old cast rallied gladly round him 
and attracted to its ranks new members. The newcomer who concents 
us most is your^ Wilkie Collins adio had been sounded by Aiq;ustus 
as to whether he would take die part of Smart, valet to Sir Robert 
Wilmot (played Didtens), in JVet 50 or ire5eMi. E^dien 
imdted Dickens and Cc^ns to meet at his home. Ivy Cottage in Black 
Lion Lane (Queen’s Road), and this initiated ^ frieidsidp diat was 
to scpieeK Fotattr out of pondcm as Dtckena’s imique confidant. 
Collins^ genesally portn^ed with a busby beard, at dds drqe was a 
deaa-daven man in ^emdes, with han^ and feet ao small that he 
took women’s dzes in i^ves and dioes. This quiet i»her smug- 
locdckig yiumg perBon» widi taste fix- coloured ties and wadstcoat% 
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<^!iiined]^ckensasnoyottt^iiianfaaddiannedliimforyean. Soon 
be became the indiqtouaUe companion of his mote IHvoIous hours. 

Dkhens, as we know, w» autoctuic as a stage manager and he 
now urgently esdiorted tdi ^yers to put thdr backs into teheatsids. 
bbcteady was permitting diem to use Covent Garden for thb purpose 
and was even going to watch them at work. . The later reheanals 
would be ndcen at Devonshire House when die stage had been erected 
and the scenes assenbled. These scenes were in course of paintii^ in 
the studios of Stanfield, David Roberts and Landseer. The manaW’s 
de^re was that the producdon should readi perfecdon in every (^il. 

The cast, when the first rehearsal was called at Devonshire 
woe delighted with the 'condescension' of the Duke in p^rmid$ng 
them, in their ‘common cabs', to drive through his wooden gates^in 
PiccsKlilly, and in giving diem ‘splendid lundieons' which he himself 
attended and at which his ‘footmen wmted equally <m all'.' Some oi 
the players made an unfortunate mistake on the first day they set foot 
in t^ ^use, for on sedng a tall elderly gendeman in black examining 
die stage, dtty had ordered 1dm out of the way. It turned out to be die 
Duke. 

Paxton, widi great efficiency, put the theatre up, arranged for the 
seating of the audience, and for the masking of the pictures by hoard* 
ings covered with ctiimon velvet A spei^ box was built for die 
Queen, and her chair, raised above the floor, was set in a bower of 
magnolias, jaanine and roses while dw sides and ardies were hung widi 
tendrils dotted with stephanods on which ddmmered dew-drops of 
crystal and opal. There was a profusion of candks, and scoit^ 
was provided for the lamps.* Dickens as a sn^ manager was con- 
ailted about eveiy detail and Thadceray compared him to Goedie in 
the theatre at Weunar. ifolpets wodced widi a will and soon Dideens 
coiddwxile to die Queen's equeny to ii^uire what date would suk her 
Mtje^ for the first ii^;ht He also asked die Duke of Devonshire 
whcuher it wouM be in order to duuge duee guineas for each teat 
The answer he gikenccMin^^ed ym to ask mcne, and every seat was 
sold at the printed on the dchet of admisdkin. A second peifbtm- 

moe todc tmdays later to conscde woidd-be thhet-bopera fiir 
foe* fim^ and on tya occashw tarn gifoKSs wan barged. 

JuitlsinbeiiJKclEenahadcoi^icted itt his attangnneata^ he was oiw* 
ndm lif ai^c^ginadtt^^ Kaas^ who had been very poofy, 

* * Gmdbnoa'ritfsgiilfoe.Febru^ 
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was lecoperating at MaMm with Geotggr for company. QtarleSyWiio 
had t aken her there, was payit^ her anodier vidt from which he was 
recalled almost at tmce to London by die news of his fiidier’s serious 
illness. He was just in time to see him alive, and then had to post- 
pone all teheanals till the funeral was over. A few days after di^ had 
been resunred, Qmries, under very great pressure, consented to fulfil 
an old standing engagement, that of taking the diair at die annual 
dinner of the General Theatrical Fund which they said would be a 
financial fiulure widumt him. Just before leaving Devonshire Terrace 
for the dinner he ran up to die nursery to say good-night to baby Dora 
who had always been a rather ailing child. Before he had concluded 
his appeal for the Theatrical Fund litde Dora had fallen into con- 
vulsions and by the tipoe he got home she was dead. It was a terrible 
shodc. 

Forster at once offered to go down and break the sad news to Kate 
at Malvern, taking with him a letter from Charles, who had to arrange 
for the child’s fimeral. Next morning the harassed producer wrote to 
die Queen’s equerry b^ging that the first perfomance be postponed 
till some date between hhiy 13 and May 20. May 16 was chosen. This 
was the occasion when Rosina Bulwer, always apt to be spiteful 
about her husband’s friends, espedally where Forster and Dickens were 
concerned, made the malidous comment, ‘Oh, Mr. Dickens makes a 
habit of acting with a dead fedwr in one pocket and a dead baby in the 
other’. 

Meanwhile the Duke had studied Not So Bad as We Seem carefully 
and t(dd the audior diat he liked it, but diat in rdiearsal Forster was 
liriile to be radier loud-voiced and vulgar. Frank Stone, on the other 
hand, made a grave, dignified Duke of Middlesex, and Di^ens, tbou^ 
hearty esuMmh to be a sea attain, played the fqi about town with 
credit In ^ production he fmuid mudi to praise; the dothes were 
g^atid. cxnrecQ the smtff-boxes the better for being real; on thew^ole 
diepiomreofl^^-lifeiniherdgnofGeorgelwasexact UteDidce 
cautioned Diduns about possU^ gate-crashing, and Bulwer Lytton, 
nervout lest his wife should force hor way in as an orange-gul or 
get someone to tmisfer a tid^ to her, arranged for perso^ passes 
tobefeSoedcvenfitedretordteamds^ On the &st night every window 
on tfae itege or fo foe pn^ieriQr tnxnn had to be left mde open by foe 
^^leei^s tirifo, rm fesm ftfoowed the {day as '‘foe QtMen got very 
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tetdess about nidiu^t^. Oidets were given dot everyone must be 
seated by 8^5 pji. and must rit quiet while dm Duke’s juivate band 
(oeiatposed for die occadon of suidents fttun th|» R.A.M.) entotained 
, the company with a spedtdfy composed overtutt by Coote. 

Didc^ h»l beat under oondU(iBrable strain, and at the fast perform- 
ance fi^t tQpibly unwdL He was alarmed, as he played his part^ to 
see his l«gs and ankles swdOing up rapidly. Somdiow he got throi^ 
the evening and was rewarded for his immense pains by immense 
applause., led by die Queen herself. At the second perforaiance at 
Devondiite House ten days later he was himself agdn, attdmlayed in 
Mr. NighttngaUt Diary, the force concocted by himself ana Lmon. 
It is worth notify that in this farce Dickens took sevem parts, 
throwing himself whole-heartedly into eadi. The play wm set in 
Nfolvem Wells and he impersonated an old wt^han in trouble over a 
missing child, a sexton wifo a quavering voice and a complacent smile, 
a malade imagiaaire, a waiter and so on, six characters in all. Arthur 
Hdps, who knew him well, said, ‘When he read or spoke, the vdiole 
man read or spoke.* Mr. Nighangak's Diary was the forerunner of 
all the later ‘Readings’; it gave him the conviction that he could 
impersonate as many people as he chose. 

Macaulay, after attending the first performance of Bulwer L]^tton’s 
play, wrote at once b> the audior asking whether he had no mi^vings 
about the Guild it was proposed to found. Would he not be wise 
to form a list of die thir^ best writers, strike off all who required no 
assistance, ail who requi^ assistance and were receiving state pen- 
rions, and then see vdio was left? Twenty-five out of the thirty were 
bound to foil into one or the other class and the Guild would then be 
left to support second-rate writers or even fidlutes. No kttns could 
at this time dmnp Bulwer Lytton’s ardour for the scheme, diou^ 
Macaul^ was in die long run to be justified in his apprehensions. 

The two perfbrmances at Devondiite House were fidlowed by 
diiee at die Ebnover Rooms, aU of whidi were well attended. Die 
diort London season was, however, but the prdude to a campa^ 
Ofganiaed fioc the foUowii^ year, a tout in edddi Detby, Sh^yd, 
Notdiq^aun, Sunderland, Newcasde, Ma^iester and liveqiocd^ere 
•lildiided. DbeDuketffDevondiiiecontiaaed toatqiportdiBmamat 
aat mncmg the audknce while soene>shifieis pe^ied ditoti||h 
id g!et a kxik at him. The Duke also graoy die Sheffidd 
[%eifofiiianQe and asked Didcens to come and stqr at Qntswttttfa, but 
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^ author had to rush htune 'lest there should be no Bluk Hmm for 
October'. The enfounasm displayed -by die audience in the Ftee 
Trade Hall in Uverpool put ‘Boz* in mind of the ni^ts he had 
qient at die opera in <7enoa and Milan. He wrote to Bulwer Lytton 
about it:‘ 

* I-' 

I left Liverpool at 4 o’clock this momine and am so by 

aedtement, gas, waving hats and handker^ei^ that I can hardly 
see to write; but I cannot go to bed without telling you what a 
triumph we have had. ... 1 sincerely believe ^t we have ^ 
bail at our feet and may throw it up to the very Heaven of 
Heavens. 

Manchester was equally rapturous. Four thousand people stood and 
cheered and most ddightfol of all a stage-carpenter told him, Tt’s a 
universal observation In the profession, sir, that it was a great loss to 
the public when you took to writing books’. Bristol showed ‘prodi^- 
ous enthusiasm’. Birmingham gave diem the warmest of welcomes. 
’We have won a position for the idea’, trumpeted Dickens. *We catty 
the fiery cross! I have been so happy I could have cried.’ Kate and 
Georgy, who touted with the company, shared in the excitements of die 
experience. The tpur closed with a Manchester banquet at which 
Dickens and Bulwer Lytton explained the aims of the Guild. They 
were glad to announce that a sum of £,^aoo had been made by means 
of plays, and Bulwer Lytton Qust returned as a Tory for the county of 
Hertford) told his audience of his intention of introducing a bill into 
Parliament to incorporate the Guild which relied for its support on 
the adherence of all writers and artists. In 1854 he carried this bill 
through Pariiament knd the Guild was incorporamd.* Its objects 
were as follows: 

I. To aid those of its members who follow Literature or die Fine 
Arts as a profi»sion, and obtain the insurances upon thdr lives; 
a. To esmblish a {uxivident sickness fund for its members; 

3. To provide dwellings for its monbers and to grant annuities to 
diem or dieir widows. 

One of die several weak features of die bill was diat it could not 
beaciw tqietative for seven years, which gave more dian enough time 

* Fdkuary 15,18 ja. 

* la 1897 anodier Act was passed disstdving die Guild and bestowfi^ its 
fends on ^ Royal Literary Society. The bouses were sold fix jC^ooa 

V 
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for die enthusiasm that generated die sdbsne to evaporate. We ifotdl 

assist htter on in diis botdt at the opening of the first GidM houses. 

Having followed the fot|^nes of the Gjidld fo 1852, we must now 
revert to die year 1851 in order to record the evacuation of Devonshire 
Terrace by the Dickens fiunily ^d the hunt for another Lotidon home. 
For most the summer of this year Dickens made a point of sleeping 
in the country whenever he got the chance, partly because die lease of 
his house had come to an end and pa^ly because of the prowded 
condition of London. Fort House, Broadstairs, was rented by him 
and the family moved diere in May. It was from Fort House diat he 
came ujp for the Copperfield banquet in June. Given at the Star and 
Garter at Richmond and remarkable in so far as women Writers 
were for the first time bidden to the feast, it is said to harve been *the 
pleasantest of all the book-dinners*. Thackeray and Alfred Tennyson 
were among the guests. 

Now that Dickens was a world figure many of the foreign visitors 
to the Exhibition brought with them letters of introduction to 'Boz*. 
‘Boz’, however, was not able to do much for them as he could not 
occupy Tavistock House till October. Tavistock House, Bloomsbury, 
belonged to his friend Frank Stone and he was only lured to live do far 
from a park by the idea that the big studio or some other room would 
be easily convertible into a small theatre. As with Devonshire Toxace, 
he saw to all the furnishing himself, ordering curtains and carpets, 
arranging for glass mirrors and console tables on die landing and 
{banning bookcases between study and dining-room, con^lete with 
dummy book-backs bearing titles that it had amused him to invent 
Here are some of them: 

Five Minutes in Cluna (3 vols.) 

Forty Winks at the Pyreumds (2 vols.) 

Abemethy on the Constitution (2 vols.) 

Jffiston of the MiJdSng Ages (d vols.) 

The Quarrelly Review (4 vols.) 

Ltt^ GotEva on the Horse 
~ Hansard’s Gidde to Refre^ng Sleep 

(as many vds. as possible). , 

He enjoyed getting in to die new home and was tfoserved while 
dokg so by a German midior, Theodor Funtane, who smUiteted k die 
garden ht fitmt of Dkkm’s house, fervently wifoii^ that die air that 
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blew there would communicate to him the secret spirit of T 
‘Dickens’, he wrote, ‘lives in a charming gar len-sunounded building 
standing between ^ Pancras and our house. I have not yet had the 
courage to look him t^, and I probably never shall have it, as he is so 
ovemin by Germans.’* He was also overrun by other foreigners. A 
Frendiman made the excuse of admiration in calling on him. ‘Your 
^e and the universal sympathy you inspire doubtless expose you to 
innumerable intrusions. Your door is always besieged, you must be 
visited every day by princes, statesmen, scholars, writers, artists and 
even madmen.’ ‘Yes, madmen! madmen! Madmen! they alone 
amuse me,’ shouted Dickens, and pushed his visitor out by the 
shoulders.* 

The use made by Dickens of the material to hand in the city of 
London had, as we have already seen, been a cause of envy and 
admiradon to all literary Germans. More than ever did they seem to 
feel themselves provincials. Auerbach said, ‘Dickens had the luck to 
be bom an Englishman. What are we? Always, always provincials. 
What has Freytag done? what have I done? We have dealt with 
provincial life.’ Time and again the complaint went up that Germany 
had no national existence, no centre of national culture, no focus of 
modem life. 

Household Words seems to have had an immediate influence in 
Germany, for Gutzkow produced a publication with the same kind of 
tide — ‘Conversations by the Housdiold Hearth’, but then everything 
Dickens wrote now had its repercussions abroad. Soil und Hahen by 
Freytag is under his influence, and Gustav Frenssen sa3rs of Pickwick in 
his diary: ‘Pickwick*is a wonderful work produced with dynamic 
power*. Comparing Dickens wid) Balzac, Frenssen found die 
Froicfaman’s work ‘radier hollow*. 

So much for Dickens’s German admirers. His own belief in 
German education 'was such as to cause him to send his eldest 
boy, Charley, straight from sdiool to Leipzig and a youngs boy 
to Hambuq;. The results were not what he had hoped for. 

When die Duke of Wellit^on died, Charley, at die moment a wet 
b<d» at Eton, entreated his fadier to take him to St Paul’s for the 
By the good offices of die Duke of Devonshire six permits 
for. die C^bpiral were secured for ‘Mr. Dickens and family*. 

* Em Sommer in London in 18S2. 

* The Didunsian, vol. ix, p. 
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Rqwrdng on die ceremony to Miss Coutts, Didbens ssid: 

Hie whole {Hiblic hss gone mad about the fumtal of die Duke, 
think it a grievous thing, a Iqise into bariiarous ptacdoes and a most 
ludicrous contrast to & calm good sense and exan^ of re^KMisi- 
bility set by die ^em Dowi^ ... a penddoos commdon of 
die pedlar mind just beg^tmitm to awaken from ^ long moam of 
inconwtendes, monstrosities, horrors and ruinous eiqienses that 
has beset all dmses of sodety in connetdon widi deatL I shall tty 
and present die case in Household JTordsi at present I mig^t as wdu 
whisde inm the sea. , 

Trading in DeaA appeared in Household Words in November.! 

A panegyric on the dead Duke was delivered in the Ho^ of 
Commons by the leader of the Conservative Party, Disraeli.! His 
speech reminded some reporters of somediing they already knew and 
die Mortung Ckromcle made a scoop by hunting up Thiers’s oration 
on Marshd Mortier and printit^ it in paralld columns with Disradi’s 
speedi: they were identical. Pleased widi their astuteness, they went 
on to extract from Veneua the character of Lord Cadurds and printed 
it side by side with the character of Lord Byron drawn by Mr. Macaulay 
in the Edudntrgh Renew, in which all contributors were anonymous. 
The eiqilanation ofhired by Disraeli was diat he copied anything diat 
struck him and did not know afterwards whether ^ had written die 
extracts or not Macaulay ignored die inddent 
In reading through Dickens's letters it is a continual surprise to 
see how much time and consideration he gave to Miss Coutts's many 
projects of social reform. Whether it is the frinushing of the litde 
house of rescue at Shepherd’s Bush or die uniform to be worn by its 
inmates or the leaflet to be handed by the police to women on the 
streets, he was always at her service, and all the time hewas helping with 
the Urania Cottage scheme, he was writing David CopperfieU, He 
explained in his leaflet that Miss Coutts, as she watched ^e girls on die 
pavements by her house, had been troubled and moved and was now 
resolved to make ahome for diem, a place where they can be taught 
househddwork. She widies to give them a chance to b^in life afr^ 
wd h(^ to rmiore diem to sodety in a plaee where no one will know 
.pf their past and where diey will be able to find husbands. ’Ltnve 
jjadgon, leave ymir present' lifisl’ lUged Dickens. ’Resdve to bfqh> 
anew, but dem’t, if you ate not restdved and not serious, take up die 

* Novoaber 27, i 8 f s. 
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spwe attodur giri occupy. Whether you accept or n^t the 
ofkt think it over'.* — signed, Your Friend. 

Miss Coutts, as eager to abolish slums as to save girb, decided (since 
no government would take action in the matter) to tehouse mn thou- 
sand slum dwelleis of Bethnal Green. With Dickens she discussed 
what foim the building should assume. Dickens was of opinion diat 
tenement houses offered the best chance of good air and green open 
spaces. 

I have no doubt [he wrote] that die large houses are the best. 
You never can, for the same money, offer anything like the samp 
advantage in small houses. It is not desirable to encourage small 
carpenters or builders to run iw small dwelling houses. If diey had 
bem discouraged long ago London would be an immeasurably 
healthier place than it can be made in scores of years to come. If 
you go into any common outskirts of the town now and see the 
advancing army of brick and mortar laying waste the country fields 
and shutting out the air, you cannot fail to be struck by the con- 
sideration that if large buildings had been erected for the working 
people instead of the absurd and expensive walnut shells in whith 
they live, London.would have been about a third of its present size 
and every family would have had a country walk miles nearer to 
thrir own door. Besides this, men would have been nearer to their 
work . . . there would have been thidcer walls of separation and 
better means of separation than you can ever give (except at pre- 
posterous cost in small tenements) and they would have had gas, 
water, drainage, and a variety of other humanizing things which 
you can’t give them so well in little houses. Further, in litm houses 
you must keep th&n near the ground and you cannot possibly 
afford such sound and wholesome foundations (remedying this 
objection) in little houses.* 

As a result of Dickens’s advice Miss Coutts paid for the erection of 
teneiMnt buildings in Bethiud Greeib 
Hie problems raised by rehousing and sanitary reform had inter- 
Dickens passionately ever anoe he had got to know Dr. South- 
WQ^ Sfflitii. At a dinner the Metropolitan Sanitary Assodation 
preilkd over by Lord Carlisle at Soyer’s Symposium * (Gore House) 
IMciens proposed a toast to die Board of Healdi coupled widi die 
nam of Lord Adiley andeiqiatiated on the aiderings of the subuihs 

* Tke Dukenam^ i9zd, p. 199. * 3 ^^* ^ 

* May 10, iSf 1. See Spidman’t History of Pmeh. 
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’mdioat vater, pleadii^ earnestly for the poor man for whom ‘cleanlt* 

ness must be le^Iated for before godliness*. 

Give him and his a glimpse heaven [he pleaded]. Give diem 
watsr, help diem to be dean. Take die body of die dead rebdve 
from foe room where foe livii^ live vdfo it, and where such Ipadi- 
somefmniliui^dmrivesdeafoittelfofawe. Then, but not btfore, 
will th^ be brou^t willindy to hear of Him vfoose fooi^ts were 
so mufo with foe wretcheo and who had dimpassion for all human 
sorrow. 

On foe same dieme Dickens at this dme also wrote an ai^cle for 
Pimeh^ 'Dreadfol Hardships*. It never appeared in Punch an it was 
considered better to refer to foe matter in a cartoon. To my that 
Didcens was always working for sodal reform is almost to understate 
his constant attitude to human suffering and human degradation He 
did more than work, he put his whole being into it, and where the poor 
and helpless were concerned his tenderness of heart was unsurpassed. 



Chapter zo 

COOKERY AND BOULOGNE 

HU genm was kU fellow-feeBng with hU race} kU mere 
personality was never tke Sound or Umit to kU perceptions. 

JOHN FORSTER 

AS SOON as he was comfortably established in Tavistock House, 
xxDic^ens b^n work on a new novel. Die book was some time 
settling into its permanent name as he wanted the title to indicate that it 
was the story of ‘a house that got into Chancery and could not get out’: 
eventually it became Bkak Housf. Written primarily to draw attention 
to the abuses of Chancery practice, he based the case of Jamdyce and 
Jamdyce on the notorious Jennings case which had been, at intervals, 
befoie the Court for ninety years. He also made use of a case supplied 
him by a eorrespondent which figures in the fifteenth chapter as the 
Gridl^ case. In die prefiice he is careful to state that the facts set out 
in the book ate substantially true and even within the truth. 

The success of DatiJ Copperfield, so hugely due to self-portraiture, 
encouraged Dickens, in Bleak House, to be a litde bolder and to 
incorporate among its characters two well-known literary men, who 
recognised themselves in its pages, and one, if not two, literary women 
who did not see themselves as o^ers saw them. These experiments 
were really an exten^on of that method of romanticising familiar 
tilings b which Dickm used to say his art consisted. Some readers 
professed to be shodked that he should make use of friends b this 
nuuiner, but tiiey must have been people unacquabted with the feet 
tiiat tile bugbatiem does not work b a vacuum and that most novelists, 
and eertaii^ all great novdists, create capital feom tiie material of 
beir own experience. Didteia’s masters, Smollet^ Fklding and 
Gcdl^smidi, had moddQed their duuacters on diemselves, tiieir women- 
1^ rir dub feiewfa; even Scott had been no ecoeption to this inactice. 
Tlfete is^ howevm, an unwrittui code which novdists must not 
igneiK Bkeness must never be photogrtqdtic, for b tiiat case, as 
Fomter poimjl out, H beemnes mete report^ nay result b ‘a 
tabcalwremg to die victim’. Thelinet^denarationb^reaSyaa 
aeirii^ oe^ it is b|»actice hard to define. Accordifg to crnitem- 

19S 
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ptxtuy (pinion, it was not oveneadbed in tbe case of Landw and 

conudetaMy oveneadied in die case of Hunt. 

Landor at diis dme was still living at Badi, worshipping Didens, 
and in process of dedicating his latest bodt to him, but Ld^ Hunt 
was in London and die conductor was constandy d^ing wi A him as 
die contributor of dull articles* to H<mehold Wordt, Admittedly the 
portrait of Skih^le is a fin less agreeable oiw dian diat of Boythom, 
but dien Dickens liked Id^ Hunt less duui he liked Landor-and 
preferences will out Lawrence Boythom is described by Jitocfyce, 
vdio had been at school with him, as I 

The most impetuous boy in die world, and Im is now trap most 
impetuous man. He was then the loudest boy in tte worid, ^ he 
is now die loudest man. He was then die heartiest and sturdiatb^ 
in the world and he is now the heartiest and sturdiest man. He is a 
tremendous fellow . . . there’s no simile for his lungs. TaOting, 
laughing, or snoring diey make the beams of the house shake . . . 
but it's die inside of the man, the warm heart of the man, d» passion 
of die man, the fresh blood of the man . . . that I speak of. 

There is nothing unattractive about this description; one is drawn to 
Boythom radier dian repelled, and when he comes into die room he 
is even mote likeable: 

He was not only a very handsome old gendeman — up^ht and 
stalwart as he had been described to us — ^with a massive grey head, a 
fine composure of &oe when silent ... he was sudi a true gende- 
man in his manner, so chivalrously polite his face lifted by a smile 
of so mudi sweetness and tenderness, and it seemed so plain dut he 
had nothing to hide but showed himself exacdy as he was . . . diat 
te^y I could not hdp looking at him with equal pleasure as . . . 
he smiUngly conversed with Am and me, or was led bv Mr. Jamd|yce 
into some great volley of superlatives, or duew up his h^ lilw a 
Uooifiiouiia, and gave out dut tremendous Ha, ha, hal 

And hete is die description of Harold Skimpole^ in odier wends, the 
portrait of Leig^ Hunt, dut gave so much offence: 

. He ms a lit^ creature, with radm a laige head; but a 
ddicatelioe,anaa8weetvdce, and dieret9bsaper&ct charm hi him. 
AB he sadd was so finee finm effort and spontaneous, and was said 
widi such a etmttvating jgafe^, dun it w» fiethiadim to hear hha 
tidk. ... He had more die abearance ef a dana^ed yotmg man, 
than a il(N^>preaet^ ddafy tme. There was amenqrneg^ienoe in 

. * l$re TdcmalhiS ^ iS^Buingtoa’, 'Cote HouseV etc. ete. 
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to numner and even fa his dress fljs hair 

oeckerdhfaf loosct and Bowing, as I have seen artists pdnt thdr own 

portr^ts) which I could not separate from die idea of a romantic 
youth mm had undergone some unique process of dqnedadon. 

Stressing as it does the eternal wish to be youdifril that led Hunt to 
stuh posii^ at nx^-frve, diis presentation was cruel, but it may have 
been dm character study fa irresponsibility that hurt him most: 

I am constandy hdng bailed out, like a boat; or paid off like ship's 
company. Somebody always does it for me. /can’t do it, you 
know, for I never have any money; but Somebody does it. I get out 
by Somebody's means. I’m not like the starling: I get out. If you 
were to ask me who Somebody is, upon my word, I couldn’t tell 
you. Let us drink to Somebody. God bless him! 

Thou^ Lei^ Hunt was considerably offended by these passages and 
by the descripdon of Skimpole’s life in the Polygon, he did not quarrel 
widi his bread and butter, but went on inviting his 'dear Dickens’ to his 
house fa Hammersmith. Several letters of refrisal are printed in the 
Nonesuch Letters.^ but no acceptances. 

The organising, pamphleteering Mrs. Jellyby was said by some 
contemporaries to ^ a caricature of Harriet Martineau, who had 
written twenty-five tales illustrating aspects of Political Economy. 
Mrs. Jellyby is breathlessly described fa BUak House as 

a lady of remarkable strength of character, who has devoted herself 
to an extensive varied of public subjects,. at various times, and 
especially to die subject of AJfrica with a view to die general cultiva- 
don of tm coffee berry anJ the nadves, and the happy setdement of 
our superabundant home populadon in Borrioboou'pGha on die left 
bank of die Niger. 

Pcssibly Dickens as ’conductor’ of HousHuiU Words had his 
contributor, Harriet Martineau, as much on his mind as Lu^ Hunt at 
die dme he wrote this book, for there is a hint of her in Mrs. Pardigg^ 
‘a School lady, a Visitii^ lady, a Reading lady, a Distributii^ lady, 
and bn die Social Linen Box Committee and many generd com- 
mittees’, but dien Harriet Mardneau’s activities were so muldjde that 
die s^it well be sjdit up into sevend persons. Nddier Mrs. Jell3hy 
oa^Mn. Parhgg^ gave offence to anycaie, for Harriet Martfam did 
not recognise herself fa either diaraoor. But Mrs. IBll, the 
of bfiss torwcher fa David Cop ferfieUy protested against being giqced. 

Forster w» fussed by the Mt e n esses when he went over the .fifrcd 
Hmsst manuseti^ mad made Dickmis diaitge die Chrisdan name of 
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Skitiqx^ from Leonard to Harold, and modify oertmn sentences in 
udddi iiie portrait was, in his opinion, too {Murdcular. The practice of 
drawing from li&^ as we shall see in Litth Dorritf was henceforth 
persevered in by Didcens. As a proUfrc author writing to schedule he 
was driven to employ a realistic ledmique based on experience. 

The fiy-n^eel of the story of Bkak House the Gnirt of Chancery: 
all cogs move in connection with it Principal and lesser persons alike 
tire all drawn insenably into die machinery and are one by one lethal- 
ised by the monster operating as Justice and Equity. The tdlla^ of die 
{dece is the Law, protector of the Vested Interest The Loral Qian- 
cellor and his Court represent the apparatus of evil. And nm only 
were real institutions and real people depicted in this book, but teal 
places like Chancery Court, Belgrave Square and Forster's diambets, 
and real scenery from Ro^ngham, observations on trees, ai^ the 
behaviour of light, clouds and shadows. Bkak House, Aough it 
donanded great concentration, did not give its author so mudi 
trouble to construct as Dombey and Son liad done. It was dedicated 
to his colleagues in the Guild of Literature and Art, and illustrated with 
forty plates by ‘Phiz’. ‘Browne has done Skimpole and helped to make 
him singularly utdike die great ori^nal', wrote Didkens to Forster. 

That it was not frivourably reviewed is no matter for surprise. 'Few 
of Dickens's novels ever were, and diis time he was told diat as a 
writer be had every friult and as a reformer tilted against windmills. In 
this connection it is well to remind ourselves of die words written by 
Landor to Edith Southey on die subject of reviewing in general: In 
my fridier’s library was die Critieal Remw &om its commencement; 
arid it would have taught me^ if I could not even at a very early age 
teach myself better, diat FieldUng, Sterne, md Gcddsmiih were redly 
worth iKMhhig’. 

Lord Dent^ Chirf Justice of Er^huxI* who disapproved of Bkak 
jfwM on aocouttt of its central dieme, attadced it as it came out cm die 
ntincw isnw of hhs. Jdl^^, stfyhig that it would cHsoourage e&rts to 
pit down davety,and Harriet Martineau frillowed suit These 
tttaclaliad no^iet on geo^ readers, wlm^howed dieir t^ptedatioii 
by faujdng nearfy twice as mai^ €0^ of J’lni/l frRww as had done 

•ai DmidC^ppafieli 

die epsuan df 1851, Kate IHcheiis, who was as usud 
wqwedngnha^ hadndam to fan pen andjbwgdfed die inoiidisof 
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comparative inactivity by patting together a cookery book entided 
mat shaa m hxveftr Djmurt > Writing as Lady Maria Clutterbudc, 
Kat^ in a fiweword, explained that the late Sir Jonas Clutterbuck had, 
in addition to a host of odjer virtues, enjoyed a good appetite and 
excellent digestion and that he had been kept in a smte of cnru^i^H wl 
bliss by a vrife who studied his food: 

Sir Jonas was not a gourmand, although a man of great gastro- 
nomical experience. Richmond never saw him more ^n once a 
month and he was a rare visitor to Blackwall and Greenwich. Of 
course he attended most of the Corporation dinners as a matter of 
duty and now and then partook of a turtle feast at some celebrated 
place in the City; but these dinners were only exceptions, his general 
practice being to dine at home. 

Hu relict believed that by her study of his appetite she had been 
enabled to ‘secure possession of his esteem unto the last’. Female 
confidantes had told her that their daily life had been embittered by 
‘that surplusage of mutton or redundancy of chops that drives men to 
the dub’. To tesdie her friends from such domestic suffering she has 
consented to give to the world her bills of i^. And the really awful 
semt of this little book was that the bills of fare it contained were all 
taken from diiuiers given by Mr. and Mrs. Dickens! Charley in his 
‘Reminiscences’ says: ‘My motiier published under the name of Lady 
Clutterbuck a book of our daily bills of fare at Tavistock House’. 

In reading it one learns odd things about Victorian dishing-up and 
about the sequence of viands. Dressed crab was served at the end of a 
meal: cod’s head wem with soles, smelts with turbot. It was advised 
that a leg of mutton be stuffed with oysters, eggs and minced onions. 
Mcst menus conclude with toasted dteese or bloaters. Calling to 
mind tile atmosphere of his home, Charley Didcens later exclaimed, 
‘How mmiy meals began with milk pundi and ended with toasmd 
diesse 1 cannot tell you!’ Reviewers, tiiotigh they praised the book, 
wondered how long any man could survive the consumption of so 
madi toasted dieese. 

Some rfdie ledpes were d ii jigw after tile femous cook who at the 
timeof tiieGnat Ekhibition hadsettq>atestaurant,Soyer’sSyiiqMrium, 
in Gme l^otite. There is not mudt difference in Bum between small 

* P%at jAoB we for Dhmert Satisfectoitiy answered Iw numerous 
KUi Fan fer from two toei{^ueen persons Lady Maria Uotteibudc. 
fenkdbmy and Evam, 18$ i. 
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4 iaiMas and large. A dianer for elx to ten persons would contitt of 

Carrot Soup 

Turbot with Shrimp Sauce 
Lobster Patties 
Stewed Kidneys 
Roast Saddle of Lamb 
Boiled Turkey 
Knuckle of Hsm 
Mashed and Brown Potatoes 
Stewed Onions 
Cabinet Pudding 
Blancmange and Cream 
Macaroni 

A dinner for digfateen would have two of all courses. Two s^ups, 
two fishes, followed by many entries such as Mushroom Patties, Pork 
Gidets, Oyster Curry, Lamb’s Fry or Grenadine of Veal. These were 
nioceeded by Forequarter of Lamb, Boiled Chidten and Tongue, New 
Potatoes, Spinadi, Salad Larded Capon and Roast Pigeons. Then 
came Aspangus, Italian Macaroni, Ice Pudding, Brunswick Sausage, 
Anchovies and Cheese. 

The sweets in all the menus are dull and limited and it is obvious 
diat Sir Jonas, alias Mr. Dickens, could not have been a sweet-tooth and 
d»t Lady Maria, alias Mrs. Dickens, took more trouble to provide 
savouries than sweets. 

To supplement this account of Victorian feeding we will look at 
tdhat Nadianiel Sharswell Dodge had to say about Dickens at diis 
dme:* 

The persoiud habits of Didcens were those of the average Englidi 
mdeman. He was abstinent from breakfiut to about hmf an hour 
before tSnnmr. This was his working time. He told me tiiat four 
hours at his dedk and fcnir hours afield — on foot or on horsebadc — 
tardy in a carrhge— was die rule of his workiig life. He todc 
Inand^ and sdtaer before dinner, drank, as everybody drinks in 
Englam^ dietiv with h^ naeab and port with dessert, sat kmg at 
talw; etqc^ed his dgar: ^)ent an hour pediaps in due dnmdtg rocan 
at die oonduskm of the evening and then retiring to his Mudy, 
'tend, nodked, and dipped brandy-and-wator tUl hk bed time at 

> Sec an American sctiqi-bodc presented to the Boston braadt of the 
Dickens StBowship in Miy ip39. 
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Peik^ Ae ccxdEeiy book and tile American vignette ate not iea% 
80 ^e-ttaddng to om narrative as they may at fim sight have leemed 

to be, for tiiqr btinKhome to us the normal habits of die well-to-do 
peo^ of the time and show us what it might otherwise be to 

understand, so many of the early Victorians aged so young. By 

forty, Mrs. Dickens had become hit and lethargic and her husband’s 
arteries were hardenit^ hst. Lady Maria Clutterbuck’s book "i«tf»« 
it clear that every well-to-do household ecpected to be t^ed daily as 
at a Gty banquet and spend what to us would be an inordinate time 
at table. 

The advent ofa seventh boy gave no joy to either parent Toalady 
asking to be godmother to one of his <Mdren Di^ens at this time 
replied with sardonic htunour, ‘May I never have the opportunity to 
give you one*. To anotiier he wrote: ‘My trife has presented me with 
No. 10. I think I could have dispen^ with die compliment.*' 
Again he says, ‘I have some idea of interceding with the Bishop of 
London to have a little service in Saint Paul’s beseeching that I may be 
considered to have done enough towards my country’s population*.* 
Frankly he writes to Mark Lemon: ‘I don’t congratulate you on the 
Baby, because I can’t bear to be congratulated on my own Babies*. 
Kate penned a note herself to Bulwer Lytton asking him to stand god- 
fiither to the newcomer and attend the christoiing dinner.* Charles 
ariud Forster to be the other god&ther. Mrs. Brookfield telb that 
‘Fuz* came in late to dinner be^ing ten thousand pardons and eiqilain- 
ii^ that he had had to act as godfather ‘to one of Dickens’s children*. 
Whoeupon Doi^las Jirrold observed, 1 hope that if you gave the 
diild a mug it was not your own.* 

We do not know what Mrs. Didtens’s thoughts on child-bearing 
were, but her husband was desperately tired of the babies he seemed 
to tli^ she alone was responrible for. He was wearied, too, by the 
ei^ i^dien who swarmed over the house, of whom only Quurley 
was at adhool, but tiiis did not prevent him from doting on the Htde 
boys So iot^ as they were litde. like Queen Victcnia, he ceased to be 
^te so fend when die dtildroi grew tt> years of disoetion. 

The year X85S saw die pasring of dd friends, for Watson, d’Orsay 
and !MnL Maoeady all died doting its course. ‘The tremendous 
dckle*, as XMdcens put i^ was ‘cutting deqi into the com around Mm* 

394 * H. tUL. ‘ 4i«. n. HJ- s Letter seen at Kndiwotdt 
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and he waUsed dut his own blade had ripened. Rather out of heart 
»m 1 httensely occupied with the Guild tour in the north of &t^nd, 
he, idmost sdisentmindedly, rented a house at Dover for dte diildren 
from July to September. Kate and Georgy went on tour with him 
and as soon as die children could be sent back to dieir home in Ltmdon 
Dickens took a trip with his wife and sister-in-law to Boulogne. Of 
course he fell in love with the ramparts, as Isabel Arundell ^ done 
that same summer when she fitst set eyes on Richard Burton. He was 
also greatly taken by the dsherfolk and indeed by everything about the 
place. Why was it that these foreigners were so much more alwe and 
interesdng dian the dull inhabitants of Dover.^ Why were thw able 
to display such individual fancy in their gardens and their houses.^ 
Why could they express life as they did.^ 'Please God,* he wr^te to 
Forster, 1 shall be writing on these ramparts next July.’ > 

Kate and Georgy agreed with him that it would be a great 'deal 
more amusing to spend a summer in France than among their own 
compatriots, so they decided to rent a house recommended to them by 
a Swiss friend, the Chiteau des Moulineaux. Facing the ramparts and 
unfinished ca^edral of the Haute Ville, it stood clear of the town on a 
terraced hillside of fir-woods. It was an amusing place with five 
summer-houses and fifteen fountains — i veritable children’s paradise. 
The mere idea of spending a summer in these delightful surroundings 
put Dickens into tearing spirits and he became at once 'the Sparkler of 
Albion’, which was the equivalent of the Inimitable in England and 
America. 

The family got back to Tavistock House at the end of October and 
the autumn was devoted to work on SUak House and Household 
Words and to the society of his old cronies. Leech, Lemon and Madise. 
Qiristmas was spoit by the family togedier, but for Twdfdt Night 
(1S53) Didcens went to Birmingham with i^te, where a dinner was 
^ven in his honour. Beforehand in die rooms of the Sode^ oS Art 
in. Temple Row a presentation took place of a silver^^t salver and 
a duunond ring. In acce|>ting diem Dickens solemnly promised to 
remove his ownold diamond ring from hh IdGi hand and in fonue wear 
die Bixmiiti^iam rit^ on his right where its grasp wiH keq> him in n^id 
ofhiii very good friends in Binningfaam. Thegadierii^ad^ounwdto 
Dee's Htm for the banquet of two hundred and twenty guests, among 
them 'many disdqguislH^ Royal Academicians*. Didcens, spnddng'in 
• * 418. H. HA. 
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te^ to a toast, rqoiced that the age of patronage and venality over. 
It is the people of Eogland, Iw stated, who have set writers free from the 
shame of the purcha^ ttedicadon, the dependence at my Lord Duke's 
table one day and at die sponging-house the next, and from all die 
scurrilous and dirty work of Grub Street. Who now may be said 
most to encourage the disseminadon of the wridngs of Macaulay, 
Wellington, Layard or Tennyson? Why, the working men of 
England! 

And my creed in the exercise of my profession is that Literature 
cannot be too faithful to the people — cannot too ardently advocate 
the cause of their advancements, happiness and prosperity. I have 
heard it somedmes said that Literature has suffered by this dituige, 
that it has degenerated by being made cheaper. I have not found 
that to be the case: nor do I believe that you have made the discovery 
either. 

He went on to deride 'the coxcombical idea of wridng down to the 
people', a remark that elicited warm applause: his whole speech was 
punctuated with quick approvaL Delighted with the appredadon of 
this Midland audience and the generosity of their gifts, he offered to 
return at Christmas td'read two of his stories aloud. 

All through February and March he worked steadily. Something 
of a sensation was caused by an anonymous article in Household Words 
describing life in a workhouse in which it was alleged that the youths 
in these institutions were 'positively kept like wolves’. It was said to 
be by the conductor. 

At the Ro}ral Academy banquet on April 30 Dickens was bracketed 
with Dean Milman to reply to &e toast of ‘Literature’. He did so quite 
shordy. Addressing die President, Sir Charles Eastlake, whose crimson- 
vdvet dtair had been placed in front of the picture of the year, 'The 
Victory’ by Stanfield, lie congratulated him and his better half (not 
visible on this occasion) for their tasteful writings. On the following 
Mr. and Mrs. Dickens (Ened with the Lord Mayor. Mr. Justice 
TaUouid proposed ‘Anglo-Saxon Literature’ with allusion to Charles 
Didums as luving enqiloyed fiction to awaken attention to the con- 
dititm of the oppressed aad suffering dasses. 'Mr. Didtens relied 
ph^frthy*, s^ Mrs. Beedier Stowe who freed him at the tal^. 
Earlier in the ptooeedh^ Viee-Oianc^or Wood, udto spoke in die 
absence of ^ Lord Ctemcdlttf, had made a sort of defence of the 
Court: <ff Cbancety, not disdnedy mendonii^ Bleak Hmt^ im 
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evideadynot^Hilunitnfetenoetiieteto. The e]q>kuuition of liie Law's 
(idays was the inadequate number of judges. Max had now been 
iqqjointed and unnecessary delays would be done widu Hdsitnsof 
intelligence was quizzically treated by ‘Boz- as he r^oiced in die good 
news. The ind^t showed diat the Chancery Bar was not insensible 
toUsrqpresentadons. In diis respect Mrs. Stowe thought the English 
remarkable; everydiit^ met widi ^ freest handling, but nobody took 
offence. Dickens had gone on unmerctiully exposing all sorts of weak 
places in the Et^lidi fidnic, public and private, yet nobody qried out 
upon him as die slanderer of bis country. *He could go on se^ng up 
Lord Dedlodts to his heart’s content’ In this respect Americans, she 
diou^t, had much to learn from English people. Mrs.\ Stowe, 
moving off with die ladies after dinner to the recepdon-rocW was 
introduced to Mrs. Dickens, who, to her eyes, appeared large, tall, 
well-devdoped and high-coloured widi an air of frankness, c^eeriul- 
ness and reliatulity’. Other distinguished Americans were visiting 
England at this dme, including Dickens’s dear friend Professor Felton 
for whom he gave a dinner at die Trafrlgar, Greenwich, after which 
Stanfield displayed to die guests the glories of the Hospital 

Cr<a^dvmvpfeaaagmHmuehM Words. Didcenswasextremd^ 
pleased widi it and told Mrs. Gaskell she could write as mudi she 
liked for his magazine. Miss Lynn was still sending in stories sudi 
as Marie* t Fever whidi seemed to him (and probably were) ‘imitations 
from the Frendi’, she having worlmd for some time in Paris. In such 
time as he could spare from his own work Dickens now took on 
iumsdf die arranging of a benefit for Miss Kelly and served, in company 
widi the Dukes of Devonshire, Beaufort and Leinster, on a committee 
got tc^edier for die purpose. Writing to R^gnier, he said the audience 
would be of the i&u and that if he could arrange to come over with his 
conqnny and play Le Bonhomm de JadSu it would be a very great 
help. Ri^iierocmsentedandtheplaywasfixedfixr June i5,by whkh 
dsM Dkk^ having frUen il4 had esoqied from Londrni to Bouk^pie. 

Dickens was doing wodt for Miss Coutts by day and divmtii^ him- 
self in die evgdng widi table-uimit^ when he was suddeidy tafcoi ilL 
The wedckidnqfdiat had given him trouMgasaboyandd^ sharp pain 
in his side from udikh he had suflbed in the bladeing frctory once 
mote hdd 1dm low. With a head leding as if k would split, he cut 
fine fiom all engiq^emems and dadied off to Boidogne adth Kate and 
Gcmgjv l**vk|g die, to follow . dune wmks later with dw 
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London carriage, h«»se and groom. Fmr relaxation he read a manu- 
script, *Anne Rodway’, on the journey, a new story by his dear young 
friend Wilkie Cdltinsj and it made him shed those half-pleasurable 
teats that were never frr from the surfroe. It was deli^tful to thint 
that Collii» was going to join him for the summer and live in the Tom 
Pouce pavilion in the garden of the Chateau des Moulineaux, and that 
*Punq)ion' (Frank Stone) too would come over with his family . How 
he revelled in his French Moll’s house’; Rosemont too had a 
Moll’s house’. It was charmingly situat^ and ‘the best place I have 
ever lived in abroad’. He got on capitally with die owner, pordy M. 
Beaucourt, who displayed the improvements he had thought out with 
the intense pride of a property owner. 

The ch&teau was approachable by thirty-six stone steps set tribune- 
wise from the road. Its hall was rimost all of glass, the dining-room 
looked like a conservatory, and every room had a mirror over the 
mantelpiece. Dickens being pardcularly partial to mirrors, it was a 
house after his own heart. A map of the property hung on the wall, 
giving the impression that it was about the size of Ireland: on it were 
marked the bridges of Austerlia and Joia, the cottage of Tom Pouce, 
die Hermitage, and die Bower of the Old Guard. The many clocks 
in the house ticked away busily, keeping what Dickens said must be 
‘correct Australian time which sometimes would vary nine or ten 
hours fixim the French norm’. 

The Didrens children were enraptured by their setting, but in a 
different way from the grown-ups: they liked the goldfish in the pond 
and the rose-alleys running in all directions. It was a wonderful play- 
ground. Old and 3roung alike were pleased, and the oldest person 
there was Charles Dickens aged forty-^ne and feeling very mudi the 
Sparkler. 

Mary Boyle came. with Peter Curmin^iam to this abode of bliss. 
She describes die approadi to the steps as ‘an avenue of hollyhocks’. 
How gteady privileged she felt at beii^ taken for long walks alone hy 
Charles, wt^ which would have been £ir more enjoyable if Georgy 
lud not occaricmally insisted on coming too. 

Bhak Houst allowed itself to be written easily in this happy place. 
‘We had a litde reading of the dial double numbs hse die ni^ 
bdcrte last and it creat^ a great in^resrion’, wrote die author to 
Fcoster. The bode was dnhhed by Au^at ay and ^ dinner in 
honour of its oonqiletion was given at Boulogne and attended 1 ^ Johif 
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Leedi, Mark Le»noti, Frank Stone and Wilkie Coffins. 

After ‘working steaffiiy for die best part of a year, theaudior’s Inut 
kapt to think diat he could soon go for a carefiee holklay and cut loose 
ftom the i^nily. Before doing so he dictated to Georgy die last 
instalmoits of his ChU<rs History of England (originally undotaken for 
the instruction of his own children), which since January had been 
appearii^ in Housthcid Works, Like Macaulay’s History, it concluded 
with die Revoludon of id88. Forster gives no account of this rather 
deplorable producdon. Dickens had far better have left die/ teaching 
of history to tuuits than disfigure his narradve with phrases l&e diese: 
Henry VIIl was ‘a corpulent brute, grundng and growling in his own 
fat way like a royal pig. A disgrace to human nature. Ablotmblood 
and grease On the history of England.’ And again: ‘Thm wu a bad 
fever raging in England and I am glad to write the Queen tooK it and 
die hour of her death came. ... As Bloody Mary this woman has 
become ftmous and as bloody Queen Mary she will ever be jusdy 
rememboed widi horror and detestadon’ in Great Britain. James I 
'who wrote of witches* was alluded to as ‘His Sowship’. The book 
comprises some 150,000 words and must have been an adaptation of 
some other history intertwined with die expression of personal 
opinions. In its shallow, vituperative judgments it is a litde 
reminiscent of Hawthorne’s contribution to En^ish histoty for 
schools (183d). A fow words about the accession and marriage of 
Queen Victoria are tacked on at die end of the book. 

All work for the moment polished off, Dickens summoned his two 
young friends, Augustus Egg and Wilkie Collins, inseparables sinoe 
die Devonshire House rehearsals, to go with him on holiday. He was 
in ‘Sparkler’ form and prqiared to enjoy himself enormously. The 
party had rooms at the Falcon Hotel, Lausanne, but Chauncey Hate 
Towndiend insisted on putting them ail up at his villa, Mon Loisir, 
just above Rosemont. Dickens renew^ acquaintance widi die 
Haldinumd and Cerjat cirdes and then went on by way of Diamounix 
to Milan, where he started talking Italian volubly and rushed excitedly 
to die Soda -only to fold die performanceJeiKcralde’. Ttissostru^ 
aikl like a dream to me to hear the delicate Italian once t^ain->-so 
hesatifrd to see dw del^^itfol sky and all die picturesque wonders of 
^ coisitiytand yet I am so resdess to be— half deqierate to begin 
stane newsttny.' 

'Die laBxoad frcmiTuitetook likens wtdiin tweii^ miles of Genoa, 
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where he lost ao time in getting in touch with die De la Rues, T. J. 
TlKimpsotts and Yeats Browns. Mrs. De U Rue, thou^ still sufierii^ 
from ddusions, tefiised his offer of further treatment. Old fiiends 
hardly recognised die soberly dad figure with black vest and 
cravat who presetted himself at their doors. Dickens found the 
Hiompsons lilting in a ruinous Albaro-like palace at Nervi on the road 
to Portofino. Christiana had lost her glamour and now showed hersdf 
too engromed in oil painting to be able to spare much time for two 
untidy little slips of girls,* crop-headed and stockingless, who were 
beiag taught arithmetic by their frther, in ‘a billiard-room with all 
manner of messes in it’. Mrs. Yeats Brown said Mrs. Thompson had 
far better have stuck to her music than work at painting which she was 
no good at. Visiting the Pesdiiere, he found it had been turned into a 
sdiool for girls and that all the painted gods and goddesses had twn 
covered up. A tour of the gardens revealed their state of complete 
neglect 

On the ship that transported the Dickens party to Naples he found 
handsome, courteous Sir Emerson Tennent, M.P. for Belfast, his 
family, and a numher of tourists. All complained of the P. & O. 
service. It was bad and overcrowded (forty per cent more first-class 
tickets sold than there were berths) and all hoped that it might soon be 
superseded by an Italian or French service. Tt would serve the 
exploiters right to be pinched out,’ said one passenger. At Naples, 
which he had always thought one of the most detestable places on 
earth, Dickens met Henry Layard, who was travelling with Lord and 
Lady Somers. With Layard he climbed Vesuvius again and explored 
Pompeii. Long political discussions with this new friend caused him 
to writer ‘I am more than ever confirmed in my conviction that one of 
the gteat excuses for travelling is to encourage a man to think for 
himsi^ and be bold enough to declare it’. 

Hduy Lizard was Didcens’s great discovery on this trip. Lqrard 
had made a name for himself over his excavations at Nineveh and his 
book describing them sold very well He was at this time busy revising 
Ki^j^’s ItaBan Paiiuers and making tracings in outline of Italian 
lectures. He spoke Italian, for his youth had been spent in Italy. The 
two mea took to each other at once. There was but a diffmencetff five 
years between them and each confided to the other that his prindpal 
* Lady Butler and Mrs. Alice Me^U. 
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jMcoccupatkm was fauntit^ for solutions to the problems tlat riddled 
the sodal life of their country. Dickens was planning Afar^Ttmer and 
Lyaidy newly dected Libetd M.P. for Aylesbury, was hoping to cut a 
figure in the House of Commons as a serious refi>rmer. Tli^ dis- 
cussed the writit^ of Carlyle and agreed as to the hopdessness of 
solving politicd, much less economic problems by Downing Street 
methods. More and more did Didcens feel it laid upon him to strike 
a great blow for die poor and Layard thou^l that in Didcens he had 
found a man whom he could trust to advise him and whom could 
look up to in the perilous days to come. 

On arriving in Rome Dickens souglit out J. G. Lockhart, wl^o was, 
as he told Kate, Very weak and broken': * 

One bri^t day [in Rome] I walked about with him for\ some 
hours when he was dying fast, and all the old faults had faded W of 
him and the now ghost of the handsome man I had first known when 
Scott's daughter was at the head of his house, had litde more to do 
with this world than she in her grave, or Scott in his, or small Hu^ 
Littlriohn in his. Lockhart had been anxious to see me all the previ- 
ous day (when I was away on the Campagna) and as we walked 
about 1 knew very well that he knew very well why. He talked of 
getting better, but I never saw him again. 

In St Peter's Dickens found David Roberts and Louis Haghe 
painting. He knew them well, for th^ had both helped him over 
sceneiy for Not So Bad as We Seem, Sending Egg and Collins out 
si^tseeing by themselves, he took long walks alone cogitating on a 
story for the Christmas extra-munber of Household Words, to which he 
always gave his most careful personal supervision, even if he did not 
actually write the entire number. 

Whm the par^ left Rome for Siena, a two days' drive, they did so 
with some trepidation, as to expose oneself at ni^t to the mriarial air 
of the Canqtagna was a serious risk. Dickens writes in a half-scared 
way of marshlands and deserted plains where she|dimls riiut them- 
selves up in 8tu% huts at night with femfifes languishir^ from fever. 
He luted a liglK carriage, the sotmer to get out of the danger zorte, but 
hadtopassani^tatBolsenaondiefiiingeoftheCampag^ lliere 
in great tnouldtdi^ rooms the party matched a litde fitfiil sleqt. By 
Bdogtutand Foma they at last readied Venice, where die Ifu^taide 
s^poimd at the Opera iir peifoct evening dress ahde sfdiulle-l^ged 

< )i4. n. Hx. 
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CoUi]i% with his speoades, moustache and dirty gloves, cut no better 
a figure than scrubl^ Egg widi his litde black beard and his undistin- 
guished air. From Venice Dickens posted his contribution to the 
Qir»tmas number. 

During this tour Qiarles’s letters to Kate are particularly afiectionate, 
solidtous and intimate, and as his travels have evoked old memories, 
he. Ml reachit^ Turin, wrote at some length suggesting that nine years 
having gone by, she ought to patch up the differences that had arisen 
when they were living at the Pesdiiere, when by her strange behaviour 
she had constrained him to make a painful declaration of her state of 
mind to the De la Rues which De la Rue had had too much delicacy 
and gratitude ever to allude to. 

Whatever made you unhappy in the Genoa time had no other 
root beginning, middle or end man whatever has made you proud 
and honoured in your married life, and gives you station better than 
rank, and surrounded you with many enviwle things. . . . Your 
position beside these people is not a good one, is not an amiable one, 
or a generous one — ^is not worthy of you at all. . . . You have it 
in your power to set it right. . . . 

Nine years have, gone away since we were in Genoa. Whatever 
looked large in that little place may be supposed in such a time to 
have shrunk to its reasonable and natural proportions. You know 
my life and character, and vdiat has had its part in making them 
successful; and the more yon see of me, the better perhaps you may 
understand that the intense pursuit of any idea that takes complete 
possession of me is one of the qualities that makes me different, 
sometimes for good; sometimes, I dare say, for evil, from odier 
men.* ^ 

This letter plainly refers to the hypnotic treatment of Mrs. De la 
Rue. Kate now acted on his suggestion and wrote in a friendly way 
to die woman of whom she had been so jealous and whose interest in 
her kisband she was now persuaded she had misunderstood during the 
miserable months at Genoa. 

Xhci holiday-makers readied London in mid-December just in time 
fmr Didrens to keep Christmas with his family and make good his offer 
to read his Christmas stories aloud m Birmingham. Mr. and Mrs. 
Didkens were entertained before the readings at the Hen and Chidkens 
Hotd and Mtd. Dickens was presented with a silver flower-stand. A 
ted pulpit, like a Ihindi and Judy stand without die top, was provided 

• W. Dexter, Mr. and Mn. Dickens, p. 217. 
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for Mr. Dickens’s conveitoioe in ^e Town Hall and from it he lead 
A Cktistnutt Cesnd on December vj and Tkt CrUhtt m the Hearik on 
December 29. Next day he read the Carol again to a specially 
summoned audience of working men and dieir wives. In a few intro- 
ductoty words he said how important he thou^t h diat die wmidng 
man should take his share in management; indeed it seemed to him 
essential to the healthy life of the community that he should do so. 
M, in his opinion, no class could of itself do much for the good of the 
community as a whole, the fusion of ail desses must be aimed at, 
co-operation between employers and employed stressed, and ccunmon 
interests defined. In this way only could the stamping out of exploita- 
tion be achieved. In the Mechanics’ Institute set up in their nuost he 
sees a temple of concord, a model edifice for the whole of En^nd. 
In conclusion he read three verses from a favomite poem. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 

Some harshness show, 

All vain asperities I day by day 
Would wear away 

Till die smooth temper of my an diould be 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. 

And as when all the summer trees are seen 
So bright and green. 

The holly leaves a sober h|K display 
Less bright than they. 

But when the bare and winter woods we see 
What then so cheerful as the Holly Tree? 

So serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughdess timing 
So would I seem amone the young and gay 
More grave than they 
That in my age as cheerful I ndg^t be 
As die green winter of the Holly Tree.’ 

These Birmingham readings brought home to Dickens diat when- 
ce he pleased he could widi his sympathy and his mimetie power not 
01^ draw large audiences but could holifnthem ^ll-bound. This 
ym a ctmsoling teflectitm, for fbould his writing faculty fell him, 
as sometimes he feued h m^t, he wmdd have another means of 
Byddiood at Ids comnudi^ 

< R. Southey, 1?^ 
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THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND 

AU Mngs eonsultreJf tktre never was a people so abused as the 
EngM at this time. Charles dickens 

T he year i8j4 opened with rehearsals of Fielding’s burlesque Tom 
Thumby played by die Dickens and Lemon children on Twelfth 
Night at the' ‘Theatre Royal’, Tavistock House. Mark Lemon took 
the part of the giantess Glumdalca, and Dickens that of Gaffer Thumb. 
The acting of the duldren, especially of Henry Fielding aged four, 
was amusingly grave, so much so that one of the spectators, Thackeray, 
rolled off his chair with laughter. 

Dickens be^ writing Hard Times this month, and as he was 
finding it uphill work fixing the setting to his fancy, he went off to 
Preston to get first-hand impressions of a strike. It was annoying that 
Peter Cunningham should paragraph him in the lUustraud Londm 
News and ^ve the public to understand that the book was to be 
written on the spur of the moment and deal specifically with Preston. 
This in no way corresponded with facts, for he had been turning the 
subject over in his mind for ^onths and makii^ notes for the book. 
Only now diat he saw his way to printing the first instalment in 
Homthold Words (in April) was he going to Preston just to see vdiat 
a strike looked like. It was a Saturday, and he was disappointed to 
find the scene neither "tragic, dramatic nor even pathetic, though foe 
lock-out had been in operation for tweftty-three weeks. Owing to the 
cold furnaces, skies were dear, streets empty and people moping 
indoors. As there was nothing to do and nothing to see, he went to 
HtunUt at foe local foeatre, and sat forou^ foe performance feeling 
he woiild have done quite as well to ‘sit within doors and mope’ as foe 
workitien were doing. On foe Sunday morning he attended the meet- 
ii^ of delegates in ^ Cock-jut and was impressed by their fortttude^ 
good sense and restraunt in sjieaking. On the Monday he went to see 
foe strike ps^ distributed and then to an ojien-air meedng at whidi die 
vlude »sen^ sai% 

Awak^ ye sons of toill nor sleep 
WMle ndlHons starve, while millions weep 
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Demand your ri^ts; kt tyrants see 
You ate lesolvea that yon’s be free. 

Preston vm reputed to be a modd town, but Dickens found it a place 
so ‘nasty* diat he became mote than ever set on lifting the working 
people Out of die dreaty districts inm which industrialism had fenced 
diem. It was all very well for Lord Derby and Nft.Bri^t to call such 
places ‘centres of manufteturing industry*; he would follow Cobbett 
and Carlyle in callit^ diem ‘hdl-holes*. It was quite certain diat 
capitalists could make didr own fortunes in these places, and it was 
equally certain that they did not make the fortunes of dieir en^loyees. 
The writing of Hard Timu drove him ‘three-parts mad’, for being 
no economist he found it uncongenial work trying to aninkte his 
narrative by expounding the falseness of certain accepted economic 
doctrines sudi as that of the law of supply and demand: it oblig^ him 
to try and rival the pedagogic efforts of h^Martineau. ToMachulay, 
Didkans in this book seemed to be heading for ‘sullen socialism*. 

Coketown, the scene of his story, and the country round were 
described graphically and formed die background for a satirical 
picture of the employers Bounderby and Gradgrind. Ruskin, who 
read eadi number eagerly, said that its value was impaired by displaying 
Bounderby as a monster instead of a worldly employer and Stephen 
Blackpool as a saint instead of an honest employee.* He thought, 
however, that the author had succeede4, in proving that the principle 
buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market was a vile 
practice conducive to the suppression of all that was best in man. 
Intent on keeping humanity human, Dideens said that his satire was 
dkected gainst those who think in figures and averages. Th^ 
seemed to him ‘rqiresentatives of the wideedest and most enormous 
vice of mir time*. In writing a book so contrary to his own instinctive 
gmius, Dickens was takii^ his stand aloi^ide Carlyle, Kingsley, 
Hood, Mrs. Gaskdl, Charlotte BrontS, George Eliot and otiier writers 
who resented the exploitation of the powerless. Persevering in this 
uncongenial work ‘for righteouaiess* sake’^nmade Dideens more dian 
usually dtort-tempeted and restless. Vimie is always a tBsagreeable 
tadt-misttess, ai^ m order to coti^te ltis>weekly instdmaits he had 
r^g^ly to deny himself to all visimis and to refuse sdl invitations. 

JEi^und Yates was one' of these visitors. Ringing at the dooibdl 
of Ta^biock Hous^ he waa udiered by a footman into the drawing- 
* Unto Mt Lattf pp. 14-15. 
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K)0*n, a large room at Ae bade of the house. Piesentfy Miss HogarA 
came in and greeted him pleasantly, saying Aat Mr. Didtens was too 
bu^ toseeMm but Aat if he was Ae stm of Frederick Yams (Ae actor) 
he would receive him on Sunday at z pm. On the Sunday he found 
Didtens in a room on the first floor. Yates saw no trace of Ae 
‘Madise view* of him, indeed he was already looking like Ae FriA 
portrait painted years later. His bearing was hearty, almost sggressive. 
*God! how like your fiiAerl’ he exclaimed and Aen began to talk about 
the old Addphi. Yates sent him a copy of My Haunts and 
him down as godfit Aer for the diild he was expecting in Ae ati»»i»n. 
Dickens dined wiA him in November 18^4 for Ae christening of his 
son. We see from the account of Ais interview Aat Georgy was 
playiig Ae part of receptionist to a great au Aor. There is no doubt 
that she had great charm of manner and nothing very mu A to do. 

As Dickens worried away at Hard Times he felt overwhelmed by 
Ae number of things that were wrong wiA England. One of the 
prindpal wrongs he held to be Ae landed system of Ae country at 
large. To his mind it was responsible for many ‘lodced-up social 
evils’, evik that remdned unexposed because Ae land was its own 
legklator. If only the people could grasp this plain truA they would 
‘make Aemselves heard like Ae sea all round this island*. Often he 
talked wiA Layard m this strain. Layard, he said, was ‘Ae most 
useful man in England, and his speeAes Aould be broadcast at every 
market cross, in every town hall ... up in the very balloons, and 
down in Ae very Avii^ belk*. He can help support him in die press, 
for Lemon of Punch is ready to ba A him, so is Shirley Brooks of the 
lUustrated London News and Weehly Chromcle, and as for his own 
Household Words, Liq^ttrd may count on him as being ‘Damascus steel 
to the cote*. In carrying out this pledge he told his readers baldly that 
unless they seriously tot about improving Ae houses of the poor th^ 
would be guilty before God and man of wholesale murder. He 
caudomed working men not to be triAed by speakers callmg them- 
selves reformers who are ilerely angling for parliamentary votes, but 
to go cm 0!|;anising ttade unions. Working men Aould never lose 
d^t of die basic Act that but (ox die wotid would not go rountL 

Thi^ must see to it dat their exerdods shall not in Ae future be devoted 
to the maiatenanoe of a wotkless, actravi^ant upper Aes uAose 
interest it was to fiscos public attention on foreign ratha dian domestk 
affairs. The House ci ComriKins was still, for Dickens, the aAAeap 
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c( im you^, aod its monbas sifttrs and leriRets of doders. It 
i^f^ieus to me^' he said, *diat Pailiament is becrane }i»t the dreariest 
fidhue and nuisance diat ever bothared diis mudi bodieted wtMid.’ 

The Ei^lish and Frendi dedaradon of '«far tm B^issia at die end 04 
Matdi i8j 4 filled Dicfcon and his friends with <kq>air, put an end to 
social phuming, and forced Lord Jcdin Russell to with^w in April 
die new Reform Bill he had introduced in February. So the people 
were to be made fools of t^ain, ‘made to sing dieir own death-song in 
Tlule Britannia** and allow dieir own wroi^ and sufferings to be 
obscured by cannon-smoke and blood-mists 1 ’ Everyone ^ickens 
knew was idready contributing to die Patriotic Fund ‘without giving 
a thought to the wretchedness ei^endered by cholera, of wmch in 
London alone an infinitely larger number of English people titan are 
likely to be slain in the whole Russian war have miserably andl 
lessly died*. ‘I feel,* he si^ed, ‘as if the world had been pushetrba^ 
five hundred yeas.’ Layard, who had been attach^ to our embassy in 
Turkey unda Stratford Cannii^, made ready to go to Constantinople, 
thence to take his chance of getting on to the Crimea. When British 
and Frendi troops landed nea Sevastopol in September he managed 
to get aboard the Agamemnon^ and from her main-top wimessed the 
batde of the riva AIma.‘ To his experiences and the effect of his 
reports on Dickens we shall return lata. 

Before doing so we must see how Dickens tried at Boulogne, during 
the summa months of 1 854, to fight against ever increasing restlessness 
aid depression. He had roited anodier of M. Beaucourt’s houses (the 
Villa du Camp de Droite), for the family and in diese congeiual sa- 
roundit^ quickly polidied off Hard Junes. A| Boulogne, howeva, 
he seemed dosa to the vnu: than at home. Buglers sounded calb at 
all hours, his fevourite walks were ploughed up by baggage wt^fons, 
and rixty thousand soldiers were in camp near Wimereux. When the 
Prince Consort cane ova to inspect ^ tro(^ Dickens tan up a 
Union Jack vridi a tricolour atop of it. 0 |l die dty of die review he 
went fa Ids usual walk and, returning 1 ^ the Calais toad, found 
IdfflsdffecetolfeeewididiePrinqMmdLottisNi^cdeon. Hesnatdwd 
<df his wkfeawake^ whereupon dir Empaor swqst Ids oodced hat, 

and Prince Albeit did the same, llie EnqiacHr tqqieaied more sc^ 
tlan hifhe did <bys at 0cm Hmise^ but dds im^ have been the effect iff 
Septeaiba 31^ rtf 4. 
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amfixiQi He loc^Ecd died and ‘stooped in the manner of Albany 
Pofdldanque'. That n^it anenttnrecortfia/e'wascelebtated in Boulogne^ 
sailors smd guwdsmen could be seen evetywhere dandng, 
drbaking and embracing French soldiers in the streets. Didtens 
contributed to the gala effect by lighdng one hundred and twenty wax 
candles In his sevoiteen front windows, thereby earning the applause 
of M. Beaucxntrt. Prince Albert’s September review was followed in 
October by the Emperor’s review at triiich the storming of the Malakoff 
redoubt was aimounced, as it happened prematurely, but the men were 
not to know diatl Hie cheering of the troops on parade sounded very 
fedile to Dickens, who said, 'fifty English throats could have made 
more noise than those French divisions’. The Empress sat her grey 
hcHse ‘capitally*, looked charming, and when the Emperor handed 
her die dispatch, ‘kissed it with as natural an impulse as one could wish 
to see’. 

In England Nathaniel Hawdiome, from his consular post at Liver- 
pool, noted die rejoicang over the same news of victory. When it 
turned out to be incorrect, he wrote, ‘1 am glad of it ... it is impos- 
sible for an American to be otherwise than glad. Success makes an 
Englishman intoletthle ... an Englishman in adversity is a very 
respectable diaracter.' * Hawthorne’s reflections on die Englishmen 
he came in contact with durii^ his reridence in our country are worthy 
of not^ as they are representative of educated American opinion of 
the day. 

An Englishman ftie says] likes to feel the weight of all the past 
upon his back; ang moreover the antiquity that overburdens nim 
Im taken root in his being and has nown to be radier a hump than 
a padc ... he t^pjtears to be sufiraendy comfortable undmr this 
mouldy accretion. 

When Dickens returned to London, he found the dubs buzzit^ 
widi Crimean stories. William Russell, the Times correqxHident^ 
was sending home hi^ib disquietit^ and dama^ng rqiorts. The 
dianieful oi^anisadon of supplies, it appeared, was causing great 
hardship cm troops ki the fidd, and die cemdition of the lazar-house at 
Sevastopol was described by CSbden as ‘unutterably shodcin^; 
Imt layatd said, what could be expected of a government so oon- 
sditiKdess as to ‘go on vacatiem for dg^t weeks widiout once ntnuQon- 

* Henry James, lifi of Hemkenu, p. 153. 
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kg a cabliiet meeting’? Why, ministers had paid len attention to die 
t^inof^coonttydumamardtantdidtohisburinessl Didkensttf 
oouise was in fon sympathy with Layaid’s stricbues and reflected 
ruefully on the Boodle-Bu%ism that made such a state of affidrs 
posrible. BBs ^end Sir Joseph Wahnsley told 1 dm he never would 
forget the ^oom of these wec^ ’when ea^ man atdced the odier widi 
whom did die fiuilt lay, was it widi the commanders abroad or with 
the govemmoit at home?’ Cobden had told him diat the Frendi had 
covered themselves with gteat g^oty, adding, *I am sorry to s:^ tmddi^ 
but discredit and shame attaches to us . . . crowds of officers, mclud> 
ing the Duke of Cambridge and Lord Cardigan, have slunk nome, 
boys had beat left in diarge of boys, for diere were few growth men 
outthoe.’ 

After Christmas Roebuck in the House of Commons moved a 
oommittee be appointed to inquire into the conduct of the war. 'His 
voice ftdtered when he told how an army of 54,000 men had left 
England a few mondis earlier, how only 14,000 of these were still alive 
of vriiom but 5000 were fit for duty. In face of an overwhelming vote 
of censure the ministry resigned on February r, and by February 16 
a new government had been formed with Palmerston as prime minister 
in place of Aberdeen. Dickens at once took his political skit, TAe 
Tlutusand and One Humbugs^ out of a drawer and brought it up to 
date. ’Parmastoon has newly succeeded Abbadeen (or the Addled) 
who has for his misdeeds been strangled with a garter.’ It amused him 
to read dirou^ his old satire; it should now see daylight in Household 
Words. Didtens had a particular distrust of Palmerston, the states- 
man he called ’die glib vizier’. Palmerston, who had been in office 
before he was bom and who had been joining |pvemments in some 
capacity or other as long as he ccHild remonber. Palmerston vridi his 
traditional policy of su^ncton of Russia, encouragement of Pdand, 
Ripport for Turkey, bacl^g of Italian Liberals, and the whole balance 
dF powmr box-of-tricks diat he was such an adqit at conjuring widi. 
Bductandy did die new prime minister §tant an inquiry into the 
conduct of the and on assuming die premiership fuse die offices of 
Secretary for War and Secretary^ War, jpving die post to Lord 
Panmure over whom he ccmld exnidse die tightest controL Palmer- 
ston’s him«d and thsmist of Rusria, vdiidi set the course t^ t^nnkm hi 
j^q^bnd fmr generations, vyas so strot^ that Dycens ftdt m^t 
cany on die war ftat years. As Cobden said: 
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If our ^orant damourers for die ‘humiliation of Rusia’ aie 
dlowed to have ihdr own w^, look out for serious disasters n> die 
Allies! No pouw ever yet persisted in die attempt to subjugate 
Russia diat did not break in pieces agunst diat impassive empire 
... the Rusaans can beat sal the world at ... we 

exi^g|mte the power of a naval blockade . . . Russia has resources 
we cduiot touau 

It is extremely strata in readii^ patriotic war speeches to see how die 
idiom of one war always fits anodier war. At a dinner of die London 
Commerciai Travdlers Schools,* Dickens was asked to propose die 
healdi of die army in the Crimea. He said, ‘It does not require any 
extraordinary sagadty in a commercial assembly to iqipreciate die dire 
evils of war.* War paralysed enterprise, enfeebled trade, beat down die 
peaceful arts, but ‘there are seasons when die evils of peace are im- 
measurably greater and when a powerful nation by admitting the ri^t 
of any autocrat to do wrong, sows by such complicity the seeds of its 
own ruin and overshadows itself in time to come with that fatal 
influence which great and ambitious powers are sure to exercise over 
their weaker neighbours*. Even Dickens placed the guilt on ‘one man 
who had plotted against mankind. One man having effaced peace and 
justice, forces us to fi^t in the cause of human freedom.’ All wars 
seem somehow to be the same war. 

At Christmas-time Dickens gave readings of the Carol at Bradford, 
Reading and Sherborne, at which place Macready was living in un- 
happy retirement. For his own children he arranged some theatricals, 
Fortunioatul his Seven Gifu JServanUf by PUaaclaii. This performance, 
over which he took infimte trouble, gave him the desire to produce a 
play for grown-ups ^dtirii^ the summer. Play production was the 
most satisfying recreation of alL Still die prey of resdessness, he made 
plans for goii^ to Paris, warning Rd^uer that he was about to hurl 
himad|f in ctmipany with his young friend Wilkie Collins into ^ the 
‘diableries of t^l dd^tfid dty’. 

|wt as he was packing for Paris Maria Beadndl made an uneiqiected 
come-badc. Goii^ dirot^ the pile of letters he foimd waiting for 
him one evening at Tavistodt House, he recog^iised her handwrith^ 
on m envdk^ Tluee ot four and twenty years vanished like a 
dream. I ope^ it tddi the toudicd'iny young friend l^tvidC^pper- 

* December 30, 1854. 
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fidd wlsoi be was in love.' < WhatafclieftotiuiifeHawaraiidbdl- 
holes to peiscnul romance agdn. Eagerly he told Muia in a hastily 
written note: 

You cannot remember more tenderly dtan 1 do. I hardly ever 
TO to the city, but I walk up an odd little court at die bade of the 
Mansion HtHise and come out by the comer of Lombard Street. . . . 
I forget nodiing of those times. ... I dull be duumed to have a 
long talk tritii you.* 

Exfddnii^ that be was on the point of starting for Paris, he was 
tripped up by the word ‘Paris’. The very word evoked memories of 
a ^y Vhen my existence was entirely uprooted and my v^le being 
blitted by die Angel of my soul being sent there to finish ner educa- 
tion’. \ 

This reply gave intense pleasure to Maria, who obviously ttook it as 
evidence he still secredy adored her above all odiers. \ Anothn 
letter, written from die Hdtel Meurice, also seemed to be updo: the 
spell of the old enchantment. The little blue gloves he once matched 
for her, does she ronember? Has she not read in one of his books a 
fiudiiui reflection of his passion for her? Perhaps on laying down the 
book she may have thou^t, ‘How dearly that boy must have loved 
me!’ or perhaps, ‘How vividly this man remembers it I’ 

Yet another note reached her a week later written from Tavistock 
House. It seemed to show a wish for intimate friendship. She had 
‘re-opened the way to a confidence which . . . may be between 
ourselves alone’. Mrs. Winter’s dull heart glowed at the language used 
by her old loven 

My entire devotion to you and the wasted tenderness of those 
hard years vhich I have ever since half-loved, half-dreaded to recall 
made so deqi an impression on me, that X 'refer to it a habit of 
sujqiression, which now belonm to me, which I know is no part of 
nw original nature, but whim makes me diary of lowing my 
ancons even to my diildren except when di^ ate very young.* 

Marfa. Winta could not handle sudi oontsponiaKit at dl and made 
the fiital nustake of accusing her ex-adorer of having ‘exaggerated’ his 
&dit^ for her. This hurt Didcois, who retorted: 

1 dem’t ^te i^rdiend what yotrtnean by my over-stathm; die 
streng^ ot die mding of five-and-twenQ^ years ago. U you mean 

< dsf-A n. HJ- 


a.ead. Bt N.t- 


* 6aS~)t.' B. KX. 
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of my own feeling, and will only think what the desperate intenrity 
of my nature is, and feat this b%an whenl was Charley’s age; feat 
it etcdi^ed every other idea from my mind for four years, at a 
of life when fcsir years are equal to four times four; and feat I went 
at it wife a deferminadon to overcome all fee difficulties which feirly 
lifted me up inm fee newspaper life, and floated me away over a 
hundred iiMn’sheads, then you are wrong, for nothing can exaggoate 
that I have positively stood amazed at myself ever since! And so 
I suffered, and so worked, and so beat and hammered away at the 
maddest romances that ever got into a boy’s head and stayed feere, 
that to see the mere cause of it at all, now, loosens my hold upon 
m^^lf. ... No one can imagine in the most distant degree what 
pain the recollection gave me in CooperjUld. And, just as I can 
never open that book as 1 open any outer book, I cannot see the free 
(even at four-and-forty) or hear the voice without going w ander i ng 
over fee ashes of all ^t youth and hope in the wildest manner.^ 

There can be no doubt that in fee Maria Beadnell romance lay the clue 
to much that we do not understand in Dickens’s behaviour. 

A few days later Kate Dickens, who knew nothing of these letters, 
called on Mrs. Winter at Charles’s request and asked her to dinner, 
arran^g that fedr carriage should fetch her and her husband to 
Tavistock House. The disillusionment of this meeting, even if we 
had not Georgy’s 'conflrmatoty comments to rely on, was obviously 
complete. Dickens, however, chose to pull himself together and visit 
Mrs. Winter as if to make quite sure that the Maria Beadnell he once 
knew had no physical existence. The glass eyes of litde ’Jip’ stared at 
him in fee hall and he watdied his hostess adding brandy to her tea. 
There was nothing more to say and no action to be taken. A month 
later Dickens, in reply to Maria’s suspicion that he never wants to see 
her i^ain, fends her off wife, ‘Whoever is devoted to an art must be 
content to deliver himself wholly uj) to it I can’t help it, I must go 
my own way whefeer or no.’* 

He talked m her of Spain, Greenland, fee North Pole, Constandn- 
opte, saying he was drivot by a demon of restlessness. ‘You say feat 
onqe upon a time I was not like this — ^now it has become myselff and 
piy life*. Unwilling to abandon hope, Maria offered, somewhat 
edm^dy, to come and see him on a Sunday and he replied that he would 
be out of town for many Sundays. And from henceforth fetuous, 
fooiyi Maria was transferred to fee crucible of Dickens’s im^nadon, 

* n. N.i« * ^49- 
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Ti^ietioe she was to le^merg^ in the guise of Flora Fliidiitig in litik 

DmritwaA he to f^ure as Ar^iff Clennam. 

On his way to Paris Didcens got out of the train at Chatham to 
look at die house whidb in boyhood he had dreamed of po^essing — 
Gad’s Hill. He had heard through Wilb diat it would shordy be in the 
market, as his contributor, Eliza Lynn, had been left die property by 
her fat^, but could not afford to live ^re. Comprising a medium- 
sized house and one hundred and twenty acres of land, it was altogether 
a place after his own heart and he at once made up his mind to buy it as 
soon as the opportunity offered, for to make one of his drepuns come 
true would be to adiieve the height of happiness. In Paru Didcens 
and Collins went to two and three theatres a ni^t and dinemat all the 
best restaurants. Dickens was pretending to be quite as yqung and 
sportive as his companion and able to enjoy eveiy^ing quite ^ much, 
but in reality he was for the first dme feeling his age. He toj^ with 
the idea of settling permanendy in la vUU bm^rt and in long walks 
by the Sdne cogitated how to make his new book an attack on the 
bureaucracy of England. One day there flashed into his mind the 
word’drcumlocudon’. In a moment he knew he had Amor 
This was the book in embryo. The organisers of drcumlocudon 
followed automatically — giving themselves the wonderful n^me of 
Bamades, Tite (undidodgeable) Barnacles. He could now get on 
swimmingly with the story. 

Nddier editorial duties nor work on his new novel were enou^ to 
fill the emp^ spaces of a life which somehow, in spite of its success, was 
b^;inning u> seem a ftilure. With infinite trouble he b^an arran^ng 
plays for Tavistodc House. The dieatre at least never lost its attraction. 
Wilkie Collins had written The Lighthouse^ *a Domestic Melodrama in 
two acts’, and be would produce that. It contained an excellent part 
fOT him, that ofdie lighthouse keeper, Aaron Gumodc. He would get 
‘Staimy’ to paint a drop scene of the Eddystone as the action took 
place' hwide the li^diouse. Three perftmnances* were given and 
ddighttd guests crowded into ’the smallest theatre in the world’. The 
pbr^ were followed 1^ ecoellent siqtpers at whidi q>eedies were made. 
Chi one (ff die (^*°^d>ell pleased his host and tite cmupany 

genera^ 1^ dedaring he would latiw have written ^dtmek dm be 

* fotutday bm id, Ifondqr tS, Tuesday ly: The and Mr. 

l^ighiu^jabl t usaty* 
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Lord Chief Justke of &^land or a peer of Pariiament. 

The playwas repeated on Tuesday July lo at Campden House for 
the Boumemoudi Sanatorium for Consumption. In diis hous^ whidt 
was owned by Colond Waugh, there was a miniature dieatte, 
complete with pit, boxes, stage and footlights which delisted Dickens, 
but Kenangton knows it no mote. 

And all the time he was organising diese entertainments he kept in 
touch witii die member for Aylesbury who was as active as ever in 
attaching bureaucracy and demanding administrative reform. Dickens 
snuh closer and doser to Layard. Whatever it cost him, he would 
support him in his campaign. When a meeting was organised at 
Drury Lane* at which liiyard was to denounce maladministration in 
Government offices, Dickens promised to be on the platform at his 
side, but could not manage to get there. Quoting from blue-books 
issued by the Sevastopol commissioners, Layard referred to ‘records 
of ineffidency, records of indifference to suffering, records of ignor- 
ance, records of obstinacy’, all casting shante on us and our system 
of govenunent The Civil Service was grossly over-staffed, every 
member of the Service was busy making work for another member 
and passing things on. He accused Lord Palmerston personally of an 
attitude of levity tqwards the sufferings of the people of England. 

Greatly offended by the attack, the Prime Minister contempmously 
alluded in the House to ‘the private theatricals staged at Drury Lane’ 
by Layard. Dickens, who had pledged himself to speak at another 
meeting at the same theatre, under the chairmanship of Samuel Morley, 
took this reference up in his speech:* 

The noble Lord at the head of the Government [he said] wonders 
why Mr. Layard accuses him of habitually joking when the country 
is plunged in deep disgrace and distress. He turned his period wim 
a reference to ‘private theatricals’ at Drury Lane. ... I vdll try and 
give die noble Lord the reason for these ‘private theatricals’. 

The public theatricals wltich the noble Lord is so condescending 
as to manage are so intolerably bad, the machinery so cumbrous, dm 
parts so ill4istributed, the company so lull of ‘walking gendenim’, 
die mammas have such large nunilies and are so bent on putting 
' those fefflilies into ^riiat is theatrically called ‘first business’— not 
because their aptitude for it, but because they ow their families — 
that we find oiusdves obliged to organise an opposition. 
E^qilaining his own position <mi die platform, Dideens said: 

* June ao, i8j5. * June a?, i«IJ* 

y 
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Hiis is the first politicai nwetii^ I have ever atto^ed. ... By 
literature I have and dlrough Utecatute I have been content to 
serve my ocwntry. ... In my sjdme of action 1 have tned to 
umlerstand the heavier sodal grievances and to help to set diem 
rig^t The country is riknt, ^oomy, England has nevo* found an 
enemy one-twentiedi part so potent to effect die misery and ruin of 
her noble defenders as she h^ been herself. . . . Discord hi piled 
on the heaving basis of ignorance, pover^r, crime. There is no 
understanding ofthe general mind in Parliament . . . themadiinery 
of government goes round and round and die people stand aloof. 

He has joined the Society for promoting Administrative Reform 
because men must get together over good citizenship. It is hoped to 
influence the House through the constituencies, but he has ncn the least 
hesitation in saying that he has scant faith in the House of Opmmons 
as at present existing. 

As he .looked back to the years when he served his apprenyceship 
in the gallery he saw litde c^ge in the House itself; certrin things 
indeed were exactly the same. Now as then, personal altercation, Le. 
the retort courteous, the quip modest, die reply diurlish, the reproof 
valiant, the counter-check quarrelsome, the lie circumstantial and die 
lie direct were of immeasiuably greater interest to the House of 
Commons than die health and education of a whole people.^ The 
Society for Administrative Reform had come into existence because 
the well-being of the country was of more importance for the future 
of England than the maintenance of unmeaning routine and worn- 
out conventions. The association does not seek, as its enemies say, to 
set class s^ainst class, but to bridge the gulf between governed and 
governors. 

After diis plunge into politicai controversy Dichens retired to his 
desk again. If direct attadc did not make Twirling Weathercodc* see 
the error of his ways, maybe the indirect attach he was planning in 
LUtk Dorrit might be of service. 

Folkesmne this summer proved almost intolnable owing to die 
vulgariQr of trippers. Determined to ifosent himsdf &om En^and 
in die autumn, he crossed widi Georgyjo France in order to fmd 
winterquarters for the fomily in Paris. Writing to 'dearest Cadiarme’, 
he rqKHted thathe had had an 'awfiit job tofind anydiingatall to suit 
them, Pari* is perfecdy full*. He had managed, however, to secure 
'two sqiartments — an mtnsol and a first ficwr widt a Idtclien and 
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servants* room* at seven hundred francs a month. ‘You must be 
l^qnted for a regular continental abode*, he wrote; *the front q>art> 
mentstdl look on to die Champs Eljrs^es . . . thesituation idmost the 
in Paris and the children will have a window from which to look 
on die busy life outside.* A more comfortable apartment in the rue du 
Faubourg St. Honor6 had been rejected because the diildren's rooms 
would have looked on to a dull courtyard, and that would never have 
done. He and Georgy will try and get the apartment into running 
order at once so that may be ready to receive the family as soon 
as may be. The servants must join him at once and Kate must cross to 
Boulogne and stay there with the children till the rooms are ready. 
Chaiies and Georgy and the servants moved in to 49 Avenue des 
Champs Elys£es. During the first night Charles heard Georgy moving 
about, got up, and asked what was the matter.' ‘Oh, it's so dread- 
fully dirty. I can*t sleep for the smell in my room,* replied Georgy. 
Next he exert^ all his eneigy and persuasiveness to get 

die apartment ‘purified’. It was like summoning a cast and assumiig 
the role of stage-manager agiun. The porter, the porter’s wife, the 
porter’s wife’s sister, a feeble upholsterer of enormous age and all his 
workmen — four boys. To these were added the co-proprietors 01 
the apartment, an old lady, and a martial little man with a Fransois 1 “ 
beard. ‘ It’s not the custom,* objected die proprietor, but somehow 
Dickens got round them and they agreed to scrub and cleanse and ev«i 
to provide new carpets. At last he could report that the place was 
exquisitely cheerful and ‘as clean as anything human can be*. On 
r ecei ving this encouraging intelligence Kate and the children joined 
him. 


697. II. N.L. 



Chapter 22 
LIFE ABROAD 

Thtftm^ venittu of Pam. 

CHARLES DICKENS 

T hb plunge into Parisian life turned Dickens into a ‘Sparkler* again. 

Blue as in Italy was the sky above the Elysian Fields, bright were 
the tossing fountains, the very heavens seemed to shine andi ^riien the 
struns of martial music made themselves audible, ‘all bloi^ Paris, 
led by the Inimitable’, tripped along in a kind of hilarious da^ The 
yoimger members of die family took their pleasures more sedately and 
through the winter months spent many hours watdiihg fhW dieir 
windows the moving panorama whidi to them was Paris. Th^ apart- 
ment, over a carriage repository, had six windows feeing die Avenue, 
each of them a vantage-point for sightseeing. One day they would see 
the Emperor and Empress driving to St Cloud; another day the 
Emperor riding alone on horseback, looking so mortally ill that they 
would wish him in bed; yet another day a battalion of red-trousered 
Zouaves marching to the Barriire, stock on shoulder, preceded by their 
mascot, a black dog. Thoroughbreds ridden by dashing young men 
would prance along and elegant equipages roll by with white-harnessed 
black horses curvetting under their tight bearing-reins. In this wise 
did die wives of men who had made fortunes on the Bourse advertise 
dieir husband’s success and display thdr own fine feathers and fiirs. 
Not less entertaining were the ladies of mn who, when die sun shone, 
floated by in their orange-coloured or russet shawls, the points of 
which spread over silky crinolines that, swaying revealed glimpses of 
white stoddngs and glinting bronzed boodets. It was the vogue that 
year to wear au&imn tints, and Mamey and Katey were of an age to dote 
on die new feshions md, in so fer as dieir mother and fedin would 
permit, to dress diemselves in the same sort of dodies. 

The bniw^skm the femily received from watching at these windows 
was of a gay worid of almost fentastic v^th and luxury, and this 
hBpiesntMi was intended when thdr fedier, tetumit^ from some 
hididQr dinner, gave diera an account of die entertabiment he had 
fi^oycA Chteies Didbens, who always took colour ea^y abroad. 

m 
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became at diis time floridly Paririan in gesture, and was given to 
talking voluble French at home. It was good ptacdce for him and the 
{liiklren and quaUfled him for compliments from convives, vdio told 
him that he spoke' *die-celestial language in a most angelic way*. Paris 
to him van a climate to bask in, almost a terrestrial paradise. 

One evening he dined with the press magnate, Emile de Girardin, 
who lived ‘in an opulence worthy of an eastern potentate’, and was 
leered throu^ gorgeous drawing-rooms, lit with ‘ten thousand 
candles in gold sconces’, to a ‘magnificent’ dining-room whence, 
tfarou^ plate-glass doors, one looked straight into the kitchen at 
cooks, in high white caps, stirring pans and basting viands. On die 
dinner-table, laid for ei^t, stood mounds of truffles and jugs of the 
best champagne. In reading die menu Dickens was puzzled by an 
item entitled Homage h ViUrntre icrivain de VAngUterre. This turned 
out to be a plum pudding far lai^er than any ever seen in England , 
served widi a ‘heavenly white sauce’. To watch the courses being 
carried dirough the glass doors fascinated him. The food was cer- 
trinly ‘the best ever tasted by mortal’, but the wine was even more 
astonishing. With the third course was served a port ‘costing at least 
two guineas a botde’, and after dinner a brandy ‘buried these hundred 
years and more’. Exquisite coffee ‘brought firom the remote east in 
exdiange for a quantity of gold dusd concluded the repast. Replete, 
the company returned to the drawing-room, where tables, moved by 
an unseen agency, arrived laden witii cigarettes. Cool drinks ‘flavoured 
by lemons fresh from Algeria and delicate oranges from Lisbon’ next 
made their appearance and presently die guests, reposing on divans, 
ended a Luculline evening sipping ‘caravan tea of finest quality from 
China . The lavishness, as Dickens eiqilained to his family, was almost 
embarrassing to an Englishman, and the most amusing thing of all was 
that, in rqdy to the compliments he had pud to M. de Girardin on his 
marvellous entntainment, his host had replied, ‘This is just nothing, 
Mr. Dideens, nodiii^ at all. You must really come and dine another 
<fay.’ And of course Mr. Dickens did so, accepting widi alacrity an 
invitation to meet his friend Rdgnier, Jules Sandeau and other writers, 
litis time ft was not the wine diat strudt him most, for he was uqpectii^ 
dta^ but d» dgats, ‘five thousand inestimable dgars in prodi^ous 
bandies*. Sod a d^Iay of tidies was really stumtingl 

ht wedih and standby of newspaper pro|»ietots 
in Et^d^id and France stnudi Dideens very mudi. M-deGiraidinwas 
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ibe iirst press baron be bad met Not only was he the owner and 
editnr cmT a powerful pcdhkai organ, Za /VerM, but be wa a pioneer in 

what we diouid call nu^azine journalism and made a bid in his weeklies 
to save a large and varied public. They induded dM Mutie des 
FandUts^ Paaddon LitUrairtyJmtmcd du Connaitsanets Uuiu^ Journal 
ies Insdtuttotu Primmns and, most successful venture of ail, the 
Journal Ju Bun-ttn Utmers^ It interested die French edimr to 
ctmiqme notes with his colleague, the conducts and part owna of 
Hmtsehold Words^ whose nodon of catering for the people was rather 
like bis own. From his newspapers M. de Girardin had nuilt up a 
fortune which he had been lucky enou^ to amplify on d» Bourse. 
Even this magnate, it seemed, had had his political ups and downs. 
From 1834 to 1848 he had sat as deputy, but in die latte;- yearn he had 
resigned and had advised the King to resign too. At the moment of 
the revolution of 1848 La Press* was suspended and Girardin found 
himsdf consigned to prison by General ^vaignac. Afta spending 
deven days in the Condergerie, he was released, and got back on his 
incaroerators widi a wildly popular pamphlet, Le Journal d'un Jouma- 
Sste au seem. From this successful moi Dickens was able to pick up 
a good many ideas. 

One of the many diarms of Paris was that literary moi were made 
much of by ever}rone connected with books ami the theatre, and, 
unlike London, where nearly all writers were poor, writers in Paris 
were often very rich and always highly considoed. Eugene Sue, for 
examjde, had a luxurious apartment crammed with pictures, statues, 
antitjnes and painted ^ass, hothouses foil of flowers and fountains 
pb^ngon gold and silva fish. And die joke in Paris was that Eugine 
Sue was believed to be the coina of the fomous mo^ *No one has the 
r^^ to superfluities vriiile anyone is in want of necesrities*. A great 
had b^ given to joum^tic enterprise and trade generdly by 
the tear in tiw Crimea a^ audiors in France did not seem to lead so 
parochiid an existenoe as in Eng^d: tiiey were sufBdendy in toudi 
vrith d» world oH affiurs to im|»ove the occasion ami gambb on the 
Bourse. . 

It ww tdim head*timiii^ to Dickens to be made so nmch td in 

. l^Sris and to be orierti^ied on a scab diateven in Amerkai he had never 
esperieace d . tbe comqi^ous oerdialb^ of ltb;teoeption by French 
feofde tewryillw^ mid foe foct foat nb hucrodu^ons 

teem over leiiMibsd in atqr oon^aay^ atrindc mm agreeably. A 
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porter ^vering a parcel would say pleasantly, ‘Cette Madame Tojair. 
Ahi tju rfle est diAle, et pidcisdment comme une dame (|ue je connais 
jl Calais* As Idcrivain calibre* Dickens had already burst into all 
homes, sttangers would say, ‘On connait bien que Monsieur Dickin 
ptend sa position sur la dignitd de la lit^mre’. At long last he was 
recognised for what he was, the greatest novelist in the world. Why 
was it that his compatriots had never treated him in this way? And 
can we wonder that he took to Parisian life as a duck to water and felt 
himself the good comrade of all Frmich authors? 

The Didcens family were not allowed to waste too much time 
looking out of the window, for their father insisted on regular study 
hours and intensive cultivation of the French and Italian langiiagpa. 
Through Ary Scheffer, he secured for them as tutor Daniele Manin, 
ex-president of the Venetian Republic, ‘best and noblest of unhappy 
gentlemen’. Dickens could not but reflect, as he looked on his seven 
sons in ‘the banquet-hall’ atNo. 49 at Christmas 1855, ^^at if he himself 
in youth had had half the advantages he was now bestowing on his 
children his life might have been entirely different! 

The best and t^est friends Dickens now had in Paris were the 
R^gniers whom he had so often entertained in London. R^gnier, as 
on a previous occasion, made ‘Boz’ free of the green room at the 
Th^fltre Fran9ais and it was through R^gnier that he got to know 
Scribe, Auber and Alexandre Dumas. Kate Dickens managed to get 
on, after a feshion, with Madame Rignier and Madame Scribe too, but, 
unlike her husband, she was not electrified by contacts, nor did she in 
Paris acquire any vfvadty of manner. Kate jus' remained what she 
had always been, amiable, pladd and slow at the uptake, and she was 
at die great disadvantage of not daring to tty and talk French. Great 
hospitality was shown to bodi of them by Sir Joseph Olliffe, physician 
to ^ British Embassy and die English colony in Paris. At Olliffe’s 
house all lurds passs^ naturally perched and die doctor’s parties 
were known for d^ pleasantness arid inforinali^. 

\Fidi M. and Mme. Scribe, Mr. and Mrs. Di^ens dined ‘frequend/, 
and at these dinners M. Auber was often present. By December 
Didcens of Scribe as ‘tny particular friend’. Scr^ not only 
had the apartmettt in Paris already alluded to but a chUteau 

in cmiintty as well, and his ‘sumptuous carriage and magnificent 
span of hpi^’ wmn adhtdted by the Didrens family udien di^ drew 
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up at No. 49. Radier ndvely pleased widi his possessions, So&e 
would say to Dickens, ‘All diis I have earned widi my pen, for, as you 
see, my dear Dickens, I b^an as a little law derk*. And ^BozV hem 
went out to him, for had not he mo begun as a little law derk? 

M. Auber could not have been more friendly. Dickens describes 
him as ‘a solid elderly little man having s^reeable recollections of 
England* where he had once lived at ‘Stodt Noonton*. Tbe first time 
diey talked together he told of his meetit^ with the Queen of England, 
to whom he had been presented by King Louis Philippe, and of how 
the Queen had smiled and said, *We are such old acquaintances dirough 
M. Auber’s works that an introduction is quite unnecessary. One 
evening the Dickenses were dining at a party that included \oth die 
Scribes and Aubers. It was the first night of the new opera\ Jl/oRoa 
Lescautf and though he had attended four hundred of Ibis ow first 
nights Scribe showed great fidgedness towards the end of the meal, 
pulling out his watch from dme to time and at last bouncing up and 
bolting from the table. Madame Scribe at once rose from her dbair 
next to Dickens and, ‘looking twenty-five though she had a son of 
thirty*, laughed, curtsied to the company and tan after her husband. 
How wonderfully alert and alive these French women were; middle 
age and diild-beaiing seemed to have no effect on their vitality.' 

With rapidly increasing experience we find Dickens becoming a 
very bold critic of plays and developing a horror of the Com^die 
Fran9aisc. He hated its dreary conventions, which, he said, were 
calculated to freeze the marrow. To him it was like ‘a vast tomb such 
as you see in eastern legends where one goes to think of unsuccessful 
loves and dead relations’. 

He saw Le ParatEs Perdu at the Ambigu, a compound of Milton’s 
epic and Byron’s Com. The wildest rumours had been flying about 
before die first ni^t as to the nudity of ‘our first parents’, for all Paris 
had been ransacked in a hunt for a woman with brown hair falling to the 
calves of bw 1 ^ ‘At last*, says Didcens, ‘she was found at the 
O^onl* Going so a performance of CwFune if he was mudi 

MBused to wati^ die company sitting down as often as posidbfe on as 
manytnuiksaspos«bte:‘“gamm<m**wasnow(»dfbritr Macieady, 
udm attended aflAearsal,said the speedi of die seven ages was ddiver^ 
MiBg^ootae^jdEe. Basques married CdSa and 'ever^Mt^ was as 
li^^Staka^reas possible*. He omntted Jacques sitdi^ down 
iiSveiiiben rimes on room of trees and twen^-fi ve riam rni grey swoe^ 
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ami la die end of tile second act he left sayii^ It must have been got 
tqi by patients in tmaqrlum for idiots*. ItwasGeoigeSand udiohad 
adapted diou^' die te>ld him privately that to adapt ans 

to munkr Shakespeate— adding uddi a shrug, *As Paris would not 
accept him au naturd, something had to be done about it*. 

It was dbe custom at the moment to suspend performances in theatres 
to admit of die reading of a bulletin on the war in the rrimiw. To an 
Englishman it was surprising to note the complete apathy widi whidi 
the Frendi heard these aimouncements; the audience was ‘stagnant as 
ditch-water’; even the claqueurs remained silent, the war seemed to be 
nobody’s business. 

At ^ Odton Didtens sat out a play in verse, Mkhd Cervantes, 
which he pronounced to be ‘an infernal dose of ditch-water’: and at 
the Porte Saint Martin saw Orestes versified by Dumas. It was so bad 
as to be almost good. ‘If I had not already learnt to tremble at the 
sight of classic drapery on the human form, I should have plumbed die 
utmost depths of terrified boredom.’ Often he left before the end of a 
play. He would turn to Kate or Georgy saying, ‘It is really unbear- 
able. I shall go and walk two or three miles. You must tell me the 
end to-night’ 

Making friends quickly was, as we know, a Dickens characteristic, 
and he found he could make delightful women friends in Paris without 
drawing down on himself die jealousy of anyone. He was greatly 
attracted to the humous contralto Madame Viardot, sister of La Mali- 
bran. ‘ EUe est parfirite,’ he would say with his hand on his heart 
‘Je suis son esclave.^ Together they talked eagerly of writers and it 
was she who had been quick to arrange for Dickens the meeting with 
George Sand. Madame Viardot liv^ in the new quarter of Paris in 
a house so impersonal suid bare that it looked as if she had moved 
in the week before and was to leave again the foliowii^ wedt The 
piano was duit, there was no music about and no books: it was die 
very last house one could assodatewidi an qiera singer, and when she 
told M. Boz diat she had lived there for eight years he was more 
surprised dan he could say. The dinner-par^ included die Ary 
St^efSets, die Sartorises, George Sand and *a ^picd En^ish lady* 
fresh £ttm the Guinea, dressed en paletot, who smoked incessaidy 
sod moikilogued on her adventures. Dickens describes George Sand, 
who sat twxt hhn, as ‘dnibby, matronly, swarthy and black-eyed’ . 
^Q^bby* does not seem a very faapj^ adjective for diat heavy, Aqiy- 
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lidded &oe its stixng Jetdd ftatures» but be fiirdier sayt^ *T!>e 
hurnsn mind oumot conceive anyone sasm attcuashin^y c^ppc^ to 
all my p reconoq)tioo8. Iflhadbeendtownheriaastatet^tepose,! 
should have sakl die Queen's mondily nurse, ^umtediebasnodiing 
of die Au Mat tdiout her and is vety quiet and agreeable.’^ At a 
cBsadvante^ in not having read any of her books, whereas she had read 
all his, Dickens found >diat in conversation she took the inidadve and 
had a litde iimd way of settling his opinions for him whidi he took to 
have been acquired in die province where she lived and vdierf he heard 
she dominated local sodeiy. | 

At the house of the great anglophile Amddde Pichot, direct of die 
Reme Btiummque and translator of David CopperfieU^ the Dickenses 
were also entertained. There, one eveiung, they renewed : qi^ntance 
widi Alphonse de Lamartine, who always alluded to die^nglish 
novdist as 'un des grands amis de mon imaginadon.' Lighter in hand 
than George Sand, he made a very unaffected and simple impression as 
he discussed the writings of Defoe and BJdiardson and their genius for 
minute detail in narrative. It was a tribute to Dickens when Laimurtine 
said to Pichot that he had rarely met a foreigner who talked French so 
easily as ‘ce cher Boz'. 

Almost more gratifyii^ than any social success was an article in the 
Rgvut des Deux Mondes whidi appeared in February 1856 entitled 
‘Charles Dickens, s<Hi talent etses oeuvres*. It was by Henri Taine and 
of hig^ importance in placing Dickens for ever among the immortals. 
The French critic had found it difficult, he confided to a friend, ‘de 
dissdquer Boz’, but afmr infinite puns he had done so. 

At tile time Taine wrote, literally nothing was known of Dickens’s 
tife-story, but that he was the son of a stenographer and himself 
trained to the same profession. Men spoke v^ely of an unhappy 
youth and of the great wealth and reputation tint had come to him 
timn^ tiK ^ting of serial noveb. To know more tit^ supposed 
they must wait till the day whea ‘M. Boz’ published his memous. 
Forty vttiumes nqiresented tiie inner history of genius, and as ffir as 
anyone knew tiiey in no way dqiended on the ciroimstanoes tff his 
outer life. As Tafaie si^i^ obsoved, ‘ 0 h a beau dtre illustre, on ne 
devfent pas pour c^ la propridtd du puUic.’ 

The.wtiiw the urdcje had been teaffing Marm in the 

ifenfeir. He nmes die tendm^ to dqdct uid the powv of sedng 

* H* t W n 
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in dtt mumer of ^ camera’s <76. With the descriptitm ofastoim, 
taken by l^tnii^ he illustrates his contention: 

The eye, partaking of the quickness of the flashing light saw in its 
every ^am a multitude of objects which it could not see at steady 
noon in flfty times diat period. Beils in steeples with the rope and 
wfaed that moved them; ragged nests of birds in cornices and nooks; 
feces fell of consternation in the tilted waggons that ram., faring 
past: feeir fi^mned teams rin^ng out a wanung v^ich ^ 
thunder drowned; harrows and ploughs left out in fields; miles upon 
miles of hec^e^ivided country, wim the distant fringe of trees as 
obvious as the scarecrow in the beanfield close at hand; in a 
trembling, vivid, flickering instant, everything was clear and plain: 
dien came a flush of red into the yellow light; a diange to bme; a 
bri^tness so intense that there was nothing else but light: and then 
die deepest and profoundest darkness. 

There was something definitely new about Dickens, and Taine 
thou^t that nothing comparable to this daguerrotype view had been 
either attempted or achieved by a novelist before. It struck him as 
astonishing, he felt the need to cover his eyes to shield them against 
this brilliant and extraordinary perception. To Dickens, Taine’s 
dissection was a revelation. For the first time he had been taken 
seriously as a literary man by the leading critic of literamre in France 
instead of being tom to pieces by anonymous reviewers. 

Work on HousthoU Words, which incidentally at this time carried 
many articles on Paris and France generally, obliged its conductor to 
make at least one journey a month to London. Sometimes he combined 
it vtith readings of A Christmas Carol. To please Mrs. Watson, he read 
it at Peterborou^ on December 18 from a ‘tall pulpit of red baize’, 
so tall feat only his head and shoulders were visible. It was this 
experience feat caused him to design and carry about his own reading- 
dttk. The readir^ was a tribute to Mr. Watson’s memory and a great 
occasion in Northamptonshire. A vote of thanks proposed by Mr. 
George Fitzwilliam was seconded by Lord Huntley. On December 
aa Dickms read dte Coro/ 'again at fee Medhanics’ Hall, Sheffidd, and 
was prese m ed wife a serrtce of table cudery, a pair of razors md a pair 
of fife carvers, which he gratefully accepted as indicative of the skiU of 
Sheflhdd fettub atd dw warmth of She^ld hearts. 

Rrtrieifeiig fiwii Lwjdoo to Paris in Fferuary, he halted at Qiaihm 
in o r der to final arrai^ements for die purchase of Gad’s HilL 
l^tirqfe fee Reverend Jnnes Lynn, who had lived diere fiar ihitQr 
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jrears, had died in i8$5, his dau^ter Eliza was unwilling to ^ve him 
possesion bef(»e Lady Day 1857. An agreement to diisdhcthavii^ 
heen reached, Dickens pmd her die sum of ^1790 and then put his 
dream casde out ofhis mind tOl he could live in it Paris had certainly 
qxdled 1 dm for London, but thank God he would never have to look 
on London as his only home again. 

In March he attended the annual general meedng of the Royal 
literary Fund, really to indict die management, which was absorbing 
40 per cent of die income. The house in Bloomsbury seemect to him 
hdi^ted by gliding ghosts engaged on mysterious occupations! 'What 
ate these shapes about.^ To what end are their inquiries and con- 
fidiulations directed? Do they seek to know whether an applicant 
deserves relief? It was plain to Dickens that the Fund washing 
pompously and badly administered at great expense instead of peitig 
simply administered at small expense. The secrecy to which it laid 
claim as its essential attribute was not preserved, for, through the ‘two 
respectable householders* to whom reference must be made, the names 
of deserving applicants became perfectly well known to numbers of 
people. He be^ed the committee to decide what the Literary Fund 
was for and what it was not for. Was it a public corporation foi* the 
relief of men of genius and learning, or a smug, tradition-ridden, con- 
ventional society ‘bent upon maintaining its own usages with a vast 
amount of pride, upon its own puffing at costly dinner tables and upon 
a course of expensive toadying to a number of distinguished indivi- 
duals.* ‘These are the questions*, he told his audience, ‘that you cannot 
diis day escape from.* This speech was but one of the many efibrts 
made by Didcens during his lifetime to raise the position dS authors to 
a digni^ accorded to them in France, but denied to them in En^and. 

From diis Mardi outing he returned to Paris with an account of 
die burning down of Givent Gardmi, and widi some ‘pulverising*, 
‘scarifying’ seem news about Forster that medted Kate and Geoigy to 
frenzy. Imagiiie old 'Fuz* getting himselfengaged to Henry Gilbum’s 
widow and never tellb^ diem a word about itl Charles said you could 
have imockedliim down with a feather when he first heard of it, mid 
Kate and Georgy mmpfy could not believe die news was true. 

Once more Dickens Mtded down hrqqnly hi Paris, udiete die 
dd^tifel parties, die t^^n^dmtk ooovmation, the khidness and 
ippreciation tiimm by 1!^ Paritiatis he most adshed to be on good 
tenitt QUaie It diffiodt to oonoentrate even on 
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ooUest isstMS of had already surpassed du>se of for 

forty thousand copies of eadi number were being disposed of. ‘It is 
a tremendous starf, he wrote, ‘and I am overjoyed at it’ In otder to 
get hb monthly findcule completed within the prescribed fortnight he 
would walk round the walls of Paris, leaving it by the Batibre de 
I’Etoile and tumii^ right one day and left die next On the road he 
would often meet French regiments with bands playing ain from 
// Tfovaton and // Barlnere £ ShdgUa to which his dioughts jigged 
along in pursuit of die Tite Barnacle ftmily and their andcs at the 
Circumlocudon Office. 

In April Dickens dined with M. Hachette the publisher, in order to 
make acqumntance widi his translators. It was, he commented, an 
‘odd sdcky dinner* with salmon coming late on die menu and lobster 
following sweet M. Hachette offered to pay him for French rights 
at the rate of £4/0 a month for a year, and Dickens was glad to acknow- 
ledge in a printed address to French readers of his books that M. 
Hachette h^ behaved throughout the negotiations in a ‘spirited, liberal 
and generous manner’. 

Almost as soon as he hsd settled in the Champs Elysto Dickens 
had been pounced otl to pose for his portrait by Ary Scheffer, who on 
first seeing him said, ‘You are not at all like what I expected to see; you 
are like a Dutch skipper.’ Every day in November Dickens had to sit 
to this ardst and the inacdon drove him half distracted because the 
dme wasted might have been given to writing. Ary Scheffer was a nice 
enough man and the people who ftequented his house were delightful, 
but, as Didcens wroteto a friend, ‘I can hardly express how uneasy and 
unsetded it makes me to have to sit, sit, sit with lAtde Dotrit on my 
mind and the Christmas business too . . . and the crowning feature 
is that I do not discern the slightest resemblance either in his portrait 
or his brother’sl They both peg away at me at the same dme.’ 

The atdttgs dragged on into the new year and made the sitter long 
to escape to die St. Bernard Hospice or somewhere equally remote. 
After a while the likeness became ‘a nightmare portrait’; Dickens said 
it was very wdl painted with ‘a fine ^rited head that does not look at 
aB like the original’. \^lkie Collins praised the picture and said 
Sch^er had been ‘pardculariy successful with the eyes’, whidi is un- 
tnte as th^ droop and ladk vitality. One looks in vain for die 
ocmfident tSen expression of a man who has the world at his feet. 

It was widi fresh interest that Didtens attended the Royd Acadeonr 
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&tner in May, for he was able to tell Panizzi, whom he sat next, nmy 
detaUs about FraicharttstB in Paris and the interestii^ wotk foey were 
doing. London at the moment was celebrating the end of die Crimean 
War with ilhiminadom and Dickens asked permission of Dean Milman 
to describe die scene from the top of St. Paul’s for Househoid Words. 

By the time the International Exhibition of art opened in Paris 
Di^ens was very dissatisfied widi die way English artists were paint- 
ii^. Frith, Egg and Ward seemed to him to come out best, but.on die 
whole the work of his compatriots appeared to him lifeless, ni g gling 
and conventional. ’There is a horrid respectability about most of die 
best of them — a little, finite, systematic routine in them, stiWgely 
symptomatic to me of foe state of England itself.’ Of course then were 
bad French pictures, but foe goodness of foe good ones, fodr fewless- 
ness, action, passion, left him lamenting that ‘mere form and conven- 
tionalities usurp in English art, as in English government and social 
relations, the place of living force and truth’. And when we call to 
mind that Dickens had seen foe work of Degas, Puvis, Manet, Courbet, 
Corot, Ingres, Millet and others, we are not surprised at his strictures. 
The exhibition attracted crowds of English viators, induding the 
Brownii^ Thackeray, Owen Meredith, and many artists, amongTt^om 
Dickens makes spedd mention of his friends Edwin Landseor and 
Charles Leslie, ^eral times he went to foe Englidi section and eadi 
time tried to praise and admire with ‘great diligence’, but it was of no 
use; his ‘convictions as to their want of interest’ remained undianged. 

More and more did Dickens seem to be drifting away from foe 
insular point of view bofo of England and the continent The very 
thought of London now filled him with apprdiendon. T have never 
taken to it kindly dnce I lived abroad. Whenever I come bade from 
foe country now and see tiiat great heavy canopy lowoii^ over the 
housetops, I wondo: what on earth I do foere except of (foligation.* 
He dmply could not free the idea of r^uming to Ei^knd for foe 
Bumma:: they mint all go bade to M. Beaucourfs foftteau at Boulogne. 
There he fdt more free than at Broadstairs, for he could don a wotk- 
aan*8 Mouse, compfete with leafoon bdt aid o^, dawdte omoag foe 
tettaoee and fountains, lo^ on the pier aid wifo regret dbserve foe 
aet^ort being vu^ai^ by ‘tnsoloifl^^ib thy tt^^pers. And 
ifoai the cdl canm to l^.to work he eotdd ccuHtt on writfog the next 
/inninber of Ziiifr-ZyTfrIidfoout mudi trotfole. 

Alfodn^ foe Wlmet^ onnp was by foie time evacuated, an act was 
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staged at Ae local feir showing Ae capture of Ae MalakolF redoubt— 
Ae key to Sevastopol— a triumph for FrenA arms. Most FrenA 
soldieis wore an EngliA medal whiA Aey called ‘The Salvage Medal’, 
meanii^ that thqrgot it for savii^ the EngliA army. ‘I don’t suppose 
Aere an a Aousand people in A Fiance who believe that we Ad 
anyAing except get rescued by AeFrenA. . . . Nobody at home has 
yet any adequate idea of what Ae Barnacles and the Circumlocution 
Office have done for us.’ 

Cattermole and his family had also become tenants of M. Beaucourt 
for Ae summer— unsatisfactory tenants, as Aey could not pay AA 
bills or their servants. In Ae end one of Aeir sons had to act as cook 
to the whole fiunily, who between Aem in Ae washing-up managed to 
break A Ae glass and Aina. In spite of Ais loss Ae good-hearted 
Beaucourts insisted that Ae poor little cook, Walter, should dine wiA 
Aem every day. 

Hie ouAreA of an epidemic known as ‘Boulogne sore-Aroat’ 
(reAy diphdieria) in late August sent Ae DiAenses hurrying baA on 
Dr. OUi&’s orders to London. Gilbert k Be Aett and his child hA 
Aed after a few days’ illness, and Ae pk^ hA suddenly become 
desolate. The George HogarAs, \Ao were in possession at TavistoA 
House, were told to find oAer quarters at once and Dickens remainA 
at Dover till he was certain they hA deatA out, as ‘he really could 
not bear the contemplation of AA imbecility any longer’. 

BoA in Paris and Boulogne Wilkie Collins had dancA in constant 
attendance cm DiAens. Though he hA not actuAy slept at 49 
Champs ElysAs, he hA engi^A a room at No. 63 so as to dine every 
day wi A die fiunily, and when the transfer to Boulogne took place he 
occu^dA a cottage in Ae grounds. So indispensAle hA he become 
to Ae conductor of Housekdd Words tiiat in September 1856 he was 
appointed assistant eAtor at five guineas a we^ DiAens admirA 
Collins’s sAiies at Ais time extremely aA found him always reAy to 
work for him. As Ae friendship grew ever doser we cannot but 
notice a frUing-off in Forster’s biography, aA Forster as a marriA 
num was almost entirely supersAA in intima^ aA mfluence by the 
ymmger friend. It may be for this reason that the biography becomes 
a less reludde «A almost a Afibent kiA of book, just as Didtetis him- 
setf, undo' Colliiu’s iAuence, became almost a Afferent kiA 0$ man. 



Chapter 2j 

NOVELS OF MIDDLE LIFE 

^rt it not a hauEert^tf it is a transmission of feeling 
du artist has es^erieneei. LBO tolstoy 

T hat ilie Dickens novels all came out in parts, each of whic^ had to 
have an episode and a minor climax, to some extent atplafna their 
sandwidi-likecc^truction. As we have seen, the pre-Ameria books, 
Puhnekf OBver Twist and Nicholas Nvckldy^ appeared in monthly 
instalments; The OH Curiosi^ Shop and Bamahy Bxtdgf as weekly 
serials. The long novels ran into twenty parts and the last two parts 
were printed as a double number. It has been calculated that 
averaged iiix pages each.' 

The three shorter novels. Hard Tmes^ A Tale of Two Cities and 
Great Esgteetations, were respectively 352, 469 and J98 pages long. 
They were all three wedkly serials, and Dickens always found that 
writing weekly parts was very fraying to his nerves. He only wrote 
in this way to support the magazines he owned — Matter Hun^krt^s 
Cbck, Household Words and All the Year Round. Sometimes it 
became necessary to stimulate a flawing circulation with a good dose 
of 'Boz', sometimes the conductor could rely on contributors to keep 
the pulse beating regularly. 

On his return from the United States, Dickens, after preparing 
American Notes for the press, sat down to write Moran dacpfernty 
which he dedicmed to Miss Burdett Coutts. Though the story is 
named for tiie grand&tiier of one of Mr. PedtsnifiTs pupils, it is Mr. 
Peckntiffhimsdfwho dominates the situations. The novel opens with 
a satirical dissertation on die antiqui^ of die Quizzlewit £tmily and 
die Norman blood tradititm gene^y. In duqiter two we meet the 
Pecksniff fim^ly and Tom IMnch, die assistant who believes in every 
one exo^ hiwMdf. The embodiment of hypocrisy, Mr. Pedcsniff is 
dedt in petscm and mfy in manner and is as great a fi^re in his way as 
Tarti^ He keeps a school cff ardiitecture and surveyii^ near 
S^sbmy^ and dio^ he nevo: design or builds anythh^ hhnsdf, 

\ ' G* & 1942: *!^icken8' Putem of Weeldy Seririintion'. See 
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the pupib (articled to him for diree or five years) make elevations dT 
Salisbury Cathedral and, on paper, construct ’castles. Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and other Public Buildup’ which Pedtsniff makes use of. His 
gouus, like that of Squeets, lies in ’ensnaring parents and gpiardians 
and pocketing premiums’. He has two daughters, Mercy and Charity, 
fiuniliarly known as Merry and Cherry. In the village adjacent to his 
establishment is the Blue Dragon, meeting-place and discussion centre, 
presided over by buxom, widow^ Mrs. Lupin. 

In chapter duee the Chuzzlewit interest is introduced by the 
arrival at die Blue Dragon of a post-chaise containii^ an old gwitWian 
and a young lady. The old gentleman has been seized with cramp and 
has to go to bed. He betrays his state of mind by writing and then 
destroying a will. He does not know who are his friends or who his 
enemies. Mrs. Lupin, worried by his condition, and the status of his 
companion, takes counsel of Mr. Pecksniff. Mr. Pecksniff visits the 
old gendeman and recognises in him his cousin Martin Chuzzlewit 
Old Martin prefers to be treated as a stranger on whom no one has 
claims, and it is as a stranger that he explains himself to Pecksniff. ’I 
have no pleasure in the possession of money,’ he sa3rs, ’I am not a 
hoarder. Pain and bitterness are the only goods money could procure 
forme. I hate it It is a spectre walking before me through the world 
and making every social pleasure hideous.’ No one, he thinks, can 
stand the test of contact widi hint 1 am doomed to try the metal of 
dl other men and find it fidse and hollow.’ 

We learn diat this old cynic, always on the look-out for the disin- 
terested affection denied him by his wetdth, has, by adoption, attached 
to himself a sort of Little Nell, Mary (graham, who at the time the story 
opens has attained the ideal age of seventeen. She calls him ’Martin' 
and seems very fond of him. The old man, while making her an 
allowance^ has told her she will inherit nothing at his death. The news 
getiaboutthat old Martin is ill and wtitinga will. Under the in^tession 
^ is about tt> die, members of his family swarm to the village, including 
his brother Anthony and his nephew Jonas. Mr. Pecksniff invites 
tiustt all to his house to confabulate with him over the old man’s 
mfimndon uddi a ycmng female who harbours the basest derigns upon 
hh pK^tor^. Mr. Pecksniff from the diair wonders how Mr. Qiuzzle- 
wit can be ^pped fivHn Ustming to — ^’I am at a loss for a word. The 
name of timse fabulous animals who used to ring in the water, has 
ipihe escaped me^’ Someone prompts, ’Swans’. ‘No. Not swans. 
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Very like swanS) too. ^tdtl Sirens. Dear mei sirens, of course*. 
Hie oraninittee breaks up with an announcement from outside that 
the oldgendenum has left the Blue Dragon. He has flown away, sitoi 
and all, to London. 

Young Nfrrtin, his grandson, is artided to Pecksniff and in. love 
with Mary Graham. Presently Pecksniff, summoned to London by 
Qiuzzlewit, takes his dau^ters with him to Todgers*s Ccnnmerdal 
Boardit^ House. Chuzzlewit orders him to dismiss his pupil, youi^ 
Mardn, and tells him it will be wordi his while so to doi Jonas 
Chuzdewit courts Merry, and by and by marries .her. Jonas is the 
villain of the book. His motto is *Do odier men, for they vmuld do 
you*. A series of sub-plots feature Jonas as trying to poison hia father, 
as murdering a blackmailer, and in die end poisoning himself toipcape 
the gallows. 

On his return from London, Pecksniff orders the astonished young 
Martin to leave his premises. *Go forthi Like all who know you, I 
renounce you !* Martin decides to seek his fortune in America. Mark 
Tapley, ex-osder at the Blue Dragon, goes with him. In London he 
has a fiuewell meeting with Maty Graham in St. James's ParL She 
promises to be true to him and, bdbre he leaves, sends him her diamond 
ring. On reaching New York Martin fdls in with Colonel Diver, 
editor of The RawJfy Journal, and his military correspondeit Jefferson 
Bride. By them he is introduced to Major Pawkins’s Boarding House 
and is surprised and disgusted at the manner in which boarders bolt 
their food and at die overweening conceit and ignorance of die men 
he converses widi. He wonders what the ladies do in this land of li^t 
and liberty, and learns from Mrs. Brick that they attend lectures; on 
Mondays the Philosophy of Crime, on Tuesdays the Philosophy of 
Government, on Wednesdays the Philosophy of Soul, and so on 
throu^iout ^ week. 'You see our ladies are fiilly employed,* says 
hfrinframant. Dideens, when he found out how annoy^ Americans 
were by his bode, said that thou^ he had joked at American ways, he 
had txaggersted nodih^ and that his account of die proceedings of 
die Walertoasr ^mpaddsers was talmn finan a rqioit of one of the 
Brandywine cckdiradom at whkdi and-Biidsh scaidment is annually 
fteggedup. Thele-VeemwhichMartintssul^ec^atonehotdpar- 
ports fo a trtteaoooiittt of his own ei^perienoes in Phib^i^hia. 

Masdi iavesis X p ^ ^ O nfais 
jottnaty. he Meets Mrs. Homk^, 'qtes wide open, and 
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miiid a>working for her country’s good at ai^ hour of the day or nigtii» . 
She disembarks attlew Thermopylae whidi, despite its grand 
consists, to Martin’s surprise, of an hotel, a bam and a few sheds. At 
‘Edot’ there is even less; it turns out to be a malaria-ridden swamp 
dotted with shades. First Martin, then Mark, falls victim to the 
and after horrible sufferings summon strength to embark on a return 
Steamer. On board Martin meets the Honourable Elijah Pogram, 
member of Congress, ‘one of the master-minds of our country’, author 
of the 'Pc^ram Defiance’, and original of ‘the Statter in marble whidi 
rose so much con-test and preju-dice in Europe’. Martin assists at his 
le-Vee in the ladies’ ordinary of an hotel, then takes his leave. The 
Screw being about to sail for England, Mark ships as cook and so pays 
the return ftire for himself and his master. 

While Mark is in America Dickens is produdng a new set of 
characters in England in Sair^ Gamp, Betsy Prig and the Moulds. 
Just as Sam Weller had infused the mysterious quality we call ‘life’ 
into Pickwick, so did Mrs. Gamp galvanise Afardn Cku^^lewit, She 
achieved immediate and enormous popularity. Later Dickens was to 
assure his readers that she and Betsy Prig were ‘quite fair representa- 
tions’ of the nursing profession of that day. Mr. Mould the under- 
taker was another popular tigure. As he sits behind his screen of 
scarlet runners he listens to the rat-tat of the cofHn-makeis. ‘The 
woodpecker tapping in the hollow dm tree,’ comments Mrs. Mould as 
she sips her punch. ‘Elm tree!’ chuckles Mould, ‘why, it’s beech in 
the song.* The Moulds rival the Sowerberrys in OUver Twist. Some 
macabre strain was to draw Dickens ever more irresistibly to depict 
ftmeials, dnswnings, murders and corpses in morgues. 

On reaching a port in England, Martin and Mark see Mr. Pecksniff on 
his way to attend the laying of the foundation stone of a public building 
by the local member of Parliament They follow, and after the cere- 
memy watch Pedesniff unrolling the plan for inspection. Martin sees 
tint it is one he had himself drawn out Worse follows, for he finds 
his 'grandfotiier living under Pecksniff’s control Cheery and Merry 
are away in LoiKlon and the rascally architect is trying to marry Mary 
Gnham, but Mary ke^ ftdfo with Martiru In die end old Martin 
Qnna^wil^ who hea j»etended to be a senile instrument in Pedesniff’s 
hani^ turns cm die unprind|ded and heartless rogue, belabours him 
^dtit a stidic, and is saved ftom con^dete misantiuopy by discoverittg 
ItisgriHidsoiifoheascfolehimmfdlowwordiyofalltiust Hemakes 
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amends for past mots of judgment and the novel closes with we^lii^ 
bdls. Diduna’s avowed object in writing this book was to how 

selfishness propagates itself and to what a great giant it may grow finm 
small be^mrings*. 

A gap of over two years stretched between die completion of 
Afortm Cht^bwU and the banning of Domiey and Son^ vdiich pur- 
poses to be a study in pride. Begun at Rosemont and continu^ in 
Paris, it was issued in the usual twenty parts between October 1846 
and April 1848, and was dedicated to Lady Normanby, wim of ^ 
British ambassador to France. The story opens with Mr. Dombey 
recasting congratulations on die birdi of a son from his sist|» Mrs. 
Chide and her friend Lucretia Tox. He is a self-contained num, 
convinced dutt ‘the firm of Domb^ wholesale, retail and for es^orta- 
tion* is the centre of the universe. Mrs. Dombey, married these ten 
years, dies of exhaustion when the baby is two d^ old. She leaves 
an elder child, Florence, to whom Domb^ is indiifinent, his parental 
pride and affection being focussed on the heir who is to carry on the 
great traditions of his firm. Through Baby Paul the grim abode 
between Portland Place and Btyanston Square’ gets into telatioi|i with 
the world of hJeme Leuu such as dw wet-nurse Mis. Toodles and her 
fonily, Susan Nipper who maids Florence, and at a furdier remove 
Walter Gay, whose entry as derk into Dombey’s business is celebrated 
by Gay's uncle, Solomon Gills, and his friend Captain Cutde. 

Dwnh^ and Son makes the impresion of a leafless tree illuminated 
fitfully by twinkling lights carried by the Toodles, Solomon Gill, 
Cuttle and Gay; flickering lights held by Mrs. Chick and Lucretia Tox; 
tmd lurid li^ts biandishdl by Mrs. Brown and hfrrs. MeStinger. It is 
the office of these taper-bearers to reveal to us the whole person and 
house of Dombey in all their aridity and arrc^ance. The interplay of 
U^ts throws inu> ever more sombre gloom the merchant who gives his 
name to die novd. 

In Bulwer Lytton's romance TAe Disowned there may be soised an 
afiSnhy widi Dtmibqr m so fru: as die haidl egoist^ yavasow, 8{nns all 
hM draanH for die fritine round a son widi nature and interests difiSning 
fiomldaown. And in ]^Incfabald*s 5 «n!p&.f«^wt may recognise 
a frnmnmer of Flotenoa> But Dideens devdops.fpreatef complexity. 

‘Pm <hanacteri> pile up until we almost lose die main thread the 
story^^^jdh is jduu Sa% Paul, in ^ute of all the cosse^g^ devdops 
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into a very deUcate, thoughtful, ‘old-fashioned’ child. He startles his 
fether one day by his inquiry into the nature of money. ‘Papa, what’s 
money?’ ‘What is money, Paul? money?’ ‘Yes, what is money?* 
And ^en Mr. Dombey explains that it is guineas, shillings and half- 
pence, die child says he knows all diat, but ‘I mean what is money 
aftorall? I mean, papa, what can it do?’ ‘Money, Paul, can do any- 
diing.’ And the boy, persisting, says, ‘Anydiing means everything, 
don’t it, papa?’ ‘It includes it, yes.’ ‘Why didn’t money save me my 
mamma? Money isn’t cruel, is id’ ‘Crueli*’ says Mr. Dombey, 
settling his neckdoth. ‘No. A good diing can’t be cruel’ ‘If it’s a 
good thing and can do anything, I wonder why it didn’t save me my 
mamma.’ Forthwith Mr. Dombey gives a dissertation on what money 
had done for his mamma in securing the services of Sir Parker Peps 
and Mr. Pilkins. Litde Paul continues in his old-fashioned way to 
look into the fire. Talking the child over with Mrs. Chick that even- 
ing, Mr. Dombey is advised of an infantine boarding-house kept by 
Mrs. Pipchin at Brighton. It might be his best chance of becoming a 
robust little boy if he were sent there for the sea air. Mr. Dombey 
arranges this and later transfers him to Dr. Blimber’s Academy dose 
by to be educated. Nothing helps the boy who, under the pitying eyes 
of Florence, the Blimbers and everyone concerned, gradually &des 
out of life. An intensely moving readii^, ‘Litde Dombey*, was 
stnuned by Dickens from this book some twelve years later. 

After little Paul’s funeral Mr. Dombey deddes he must marry again 
to ensure the succession. He goes to Leamington Spa with Major 
Bagstodc and there meets die Honble. Mrs. Skewton, her daughter 
Edith, and ‘Cousin Feenix’, who aie'brilliandy characterised. In his 
introducdon to this novel Chesterton explains die presence of this 
company by stating, ‘It was about the period of DonA^ and Sm that 
Didmns was taken up by good sodety*, an observation which, like 
seveilal of his shots at duddating Dickens, is not stricdy accurate. 

Edidi Skewton condescends to marry Dombey and prepares to be 
kind n> Htxtence. vilely vdth her mtolerable husband, who 

upbraids hm for extravagance, coldness and pride, she elopes with his 
bu&iess nmagier Carker, ‘die meanest thing she knew*, as a means of 
tevd^i^ hetsdf for the humiliations Dombey has put on her. She 
has no httenticm of living witii Carker; her action is dedgned as a blow 
at Dombi^s pride. In his fipenzy at discovaing his wife has left him, 
l^ondfey stfifces Floreno^ whom he knows to be fond of Edith. 
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Florence seeks «nyluni widi Sol<Mnon GiU^ whose ne{^jew Walter 

Gay she b evoitually to many. 

Meuiwhile Edidi and Carker reach D^on with Dombey in pursuit. 
Carker, findii^ Edith has made a fool of him, tries to get bade to 
London and on the Jmuney is uner^ectedly confronted by Mr. 
Dombey. He starts back, blls liom a railway platform and is run 
over by an express train. Dombey returns to the city to find that die 
peculations of Carker have brought about the fidlure of his firm. 
Florence marries Waiter Gty and goes to China. Mr. Dombey’s 
house and effects are sold. Flormce returns, becomes the aimel in his 
home, and Edith Dombey, who sees Florence in England, goe^away to 
Italy with Cousin Feenix. 

To Dickens while writing this book ‘the world seemed a ^hadow 
land and his characters the only realities’. It had a very great and 
immediate success. ‘The Dombeys, my dear Dickens, how can I 
thank you enou^ for dieml’ wrote Lord Jef&ey. Reviewers for the 
most part refrained from damning it and the book sold freely. 

With the next novel, Dovaf Copperfidd, we teach the peak of 
achievement ‘Of all my books I like ^s bat,’ said its audior^ who, 
on finishing it, felt that he was ‘dismissing a portion of himsdf into 
the diadowy world’. Matdiew Arnold and John Ruskin were agreed 
in prefixing it to all the others. The reading worid of that day had no 
notion that the story was in great part autobiographical, but in 1839 
wt find Dickens admitting to William Howitt tint be had worked many 
childidi struggles and eiqieriences into tiie narrative. 

As we have already noted, Dickens found great difficulty in fixing on 
a tide for tiiis noveL It had been the same with Mardn Cku^bmt. 
Amid many permutations die name of Copperfield was always attached 
to Blimderstone House, Lodge, Cottage or Rookery. Tiring of these 
experiments m last, he, teversii^ his own initials, called it plain ZTovu/ 

The aovd ^s practically no ^ot Dand lias to tdl his own story. 
He is ihe pd^nanous son of ‘beudtdtiqg Mrs. Coppeefidd* and is 
hxdted Mlar by a nnrs^ the ^difid Fq^gotgr. his modia- 

deddes to many again m bt^ is sent in Peggot^s cfaatge to kx^ 
wiAbnrfiuidfyatYaimpadi. IttsatYatmoudtdbtwegettoknow 
PeggG^t the otmim dm boat*homq her nqdiew, 

ii^ sitter, Utde £m%; PegBoay*t si^o^ Bad^ and lifts. 
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Giitiiim(%B. It is at Yarmouth that some of the best scenes in die 
bodkareset. 

Mutdstone, the sound of whose name hss a nmster rii^ after 
marrying David’s mother, crushes her spirit and, pretending diat die 
boy cannot be tau^t at home, arranges to pack him off to school 
When he strikes David with a stick, the boy bites him through the 
hand and is soundly duashed. For this reason he makes an unfortun- 
ate debut at Salem House, near Blackheath, with a placard round his 
nedc. Take care of him! He bites!* At school he becomes friends 
widi Tommy Traddles and Steerforth, and during his second half 
learns of his mother’s death. There are passages connected with the 
funeral that bring tears to die eyes still After the ceremony he is 
taken to Yarmouth by Peggot^, but he never returns to school, for 
Murdstone enters him as a hand at die Murdstone and Grinby ware- 
house to wash wine-botdes and paste new labels on them. He is paid 
ds. a week and put to lodge with the Micawbers. Micawber is arrested 
for debt and ^rown into the King’s Bench prison. When he is 
released and moves with his ftunily to the country David runs away to 
Dover to look for his great-aunt Miss Betsey Trotwood. She adopts 
him and sends him to school at Guiterbury. With the Canterbury 
phase we get to know Dr. Strong the schoolmaster and his young 
wife; Mr. Wichfidd, Miss Betsey’s friend and agent, at whose house 
David is lodged; his child Agnes, and Uriah Heep, his derk and later 
cm his partner. Though there is no main plot in Dtaiii CoppttfieU^ 
dwre ate a whole crop of sub-plots connect widi the madiinatiotis 
of Uriah Heqi, Mi»‘*Mutdstone, the amours of Steerforth, the dis- 
parity in age of the Strongs and the mystery of Betsey Trotwood’s 
hudiand. They entidi but do not affect the narrative to any appred- 
able degree. 

David does well at sdiool, decides to become a proctor and enters 
the t^oe %)eniow and Jorkins. When his aunt loses most of her 
fortune, he becomes a stenc^rapher in Parliament. Meanwhile he 
ftdis head ova eats in love with Dora Spenlow, and as his suit is not 
ajqptoved by her fother he tunis to and writes nu^arine artides and so 
aoqitires a Bteraty r^tatiotu Mr. Spenlow dies suddenly: hb dsteis 
steusion the teat aid David becomes oigaged to the adordik, ditntd, 
tecquidte l^aa. For ever and ever after the scent of a geranium ^ 
wa to CDi^tue up dsfons of a curly head blue-tibbcmd, a coadng 
dialed fooe end a Btde black dog bdhtg held up to smefl the 
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flowers *Doady* had ^ven his mistxess. At ‘readings* as a middle-aged 
man Dickens always a geranium in his button-hole, and as an 
older man filled his house with dieir flaming coronals of blossom. 
Some filings go with us all theway,and the geraniums dated fi?omBead- 
nell days. ‘Doady* marries his diild-wife and adores her more 
devotedly fiian ever. }ip gives up growling at ‘Doady*, learns to cuddle 
into a plate-warmer, balance hind-legged oira cookery book and lives 
in his new Chinese house with tinkling bells. Betsey Trotwood too 
dotes on ‘Little Blossom and her endearing ways*. There is nope of a 
diild, but it comes to nothing and pretty Dora hides away with a 
whimsical smile, T was too young, Doady.* ‘It is better as itljs.* Jip, 
kept from her room, dies too. \ 

More space than can be spared in this synopsis is needefi to da justice 
to the character of noble Betsey Trotwood with her motto, 'Never be 
mean in anyfiiing, never be ^se, never be cruel*, or to convivial, 
grandiloquent Mr. Micawber with his quizzing glass, his rising and 
fidling spirits, his devices for eking out a genteel living and his cer- 
tainty firat something will turn up. Mrs. Micawber’s ease and elasticity 
of temper rivals fiiat of her husband — ^‘frinting fits induced by the 
king’s taxes at 3 o’clock and breaded lamb-chops (paid for with two 
silver tea-spoons at the pawnbroker) at 4’. Suffice it to si^ that 
Micawber leaves London for Canterbury and, becoming secretary to 
’umble Uriah Heep, discovers that Heep is trying to ruin his partner 
Widcfield. He makes it his business to expose Heep’s intrigues. 
Micawber eventually goes to Australia with wife and fiunily. David, 
after lus wife’s death, goes abroad for three years, comes back to find 
himself fiunous, and marries Agnes Widcfield 

This h<x>k dlowed itsdf to be written more easily and smoothly 
than any other, because he was developing an already drafted auto- 
biographical sketch. T £m1, thank God, quite confident in the smry.’ 
Certain parts of it knocked him over and he describes himsdf as 
'coming out of a paroxysm of Copperfitli'. To Miss Coutts he wrote, 
T have just finish^ CopperJUld and don’t teow whether to hui^ or to 
cry*. The book was written entirely in E^land because in initiating 
HmsduM Wwit he had.tied himself to an editorial office in London. 

BluM. Hmaet fim next novel, was beg!un at Tavisto^ House in 
NovteAer iSjj and iqpeared in monfi^ parts bttween Ihuxh 1852 
aid September 1853. mealesitwast«deeasgteattasuocessasZhit«l 
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CoppafaU. Forster diought it betrayed some signs of strabi, and 
Leslie Stephen, in' reading it, was conscious of a decline in buoyancy, 
greater mannerism and a more forced humour. The enjoyment and 
h^ spirits displayed in parts of Martin Chupilam are not to be found 
in this book, whidb is more complicated in texture and mote carefully 
constructed than any of its predecessors. 

The story opens in a November fog and its first scene is set in 
Lincoln's Inn HalL The Lord Chancellor is presiding and the cause 
of Jamdyoe and Jamdyce is bemg drowsily argued as it has been at 
intervals dtese twenty years past It is a scarecrow of a suit and has 
become so complicated that no man alive knows what it tni>anc- 
it is a byword to the legal profession. Presently the Lord 
adjourns the Imaring for a fortnight The case seems to have nothing 
to do with life, but the story goes to show that it extends its Kaurfil 
influence, directly or indirecdy, to every character in the book. In 
the second chapter we are introduced to Lady Dedlock, who has come 
up firom flood^ Lincolnshire to pass a few days at her London house 
brfore going to Paris. She is bmutiful and ptoud, and suifors from 
aristocratic ennui. Sir Leicester and Lady Dedlock recdve their 
attorney, Mr. Tulkin^orn, who reports on the latest phase of the 
}arndycesuit,towhi(hmyladyisaparty. As the attorney reads fiom 
a document Lady Dedlo^ bends over to look at the script Is that 
what you call a law-hand?’ she asks. Shortly afterwards she swoons. 
The narrative is now put into the moutii of Esther Summeison, who 
tells her own story. She is without relations, and Mr. Jarndyce, her 
guardian, plans that on leaving school she shall become companion to 
his ward, Ada Clare, at his home. Bleak House, near St Albans. In 
order to l^aHse tiiis arrangement Esdier Summerson, Ada Clare and 
Ridiard Carstone (anotiier ward) have to be interviewed by the Lord 
Chancdlor. For this purpose they spend one ni^t in London at 
Mrs. Jellyby’s house. Mrs. Jellyby b a woman of public spirit who 
devotes he^f to African colonisation and nt^lects her housdufld in 
frivour B«»riobcKfla-Gha. Neither of the gbb have ever met Mr. 
]ani^roe,butRi<hardasaboyhasseenhimatWindhester. Jatndyoe 
b a party to the suit, but does not allow himsdf to think of die case 
he deqdy fdties and benevolently asasts tiiose who have 
flirowa titemsdves huo it 

llie watds in Qtancery and Esdier Summeison all go to live tt 
Het& House, are tnade wekome Ity dieb host and intt^uced to hb 
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okl frknd Harold Skimjiole, aa- ^toiady adf-kdulgeat man -who 
a&cts to have no idea tune and no idea erf' money. We next get to 
know Lawrence Boy^nv who comes to staywidi Mr. Jamdyoe. He 
lives near Chesney Wold, the ancestral h(»ne of Sir Ldeester Dedlodc, 
who regards him as an ill-conditioned levdler and against vditmi he 
has bren^t an action for trespass. Beside these principals we maVf 
acquaintance with a host of lesser folk, engrosses, soUcitots, diop- 
keepeis, servants. In Turveydrop, master of dqxirtment, Qiadband, 
minister without denomination, Pardiggle fi^y, the Snwlweeds 
and Miss Flite, we have figures who in spite of their andllaty functions 
adiieve a permanence proper to themselves. In all the Dickens novels 
tiiere ate several stories, and several strata of interest, and in this book 
almost more than in the preceding books they ate painstakingly named 
in to die main design of ^ tapestry. The workmanship is temawable. 
In the excursions to Tom-all-Alone's we may discern remiiuscenoes of 
walks with Dr. Southwood Smith in undrained malodorous slums, and 
in the Chancery Court scenes, experiences older still. 

When the Dedlocks return to Chesney Wold they entertsdn shooting 
parties and discuss politics in the Boodle-Buffy fii^on. An election 
is under wiy. 

Ei^nd has been in a dreadful state for some wedcs. Lord 
Coodw would go ou^ Sir Thomas Doodle wouldn’t come in, and 
there being nol^y in Great Britain (to q>eak of) except Coodle and 
Doodle, mere has been no GovemmenL . . . En^md has been 
some wedcs in the dismal strait of havir^ no mlot (as was well 
observed by Sir Ldeester Dedlodc) to weather the storm. 

The presentatiem of this great country house and its occupants is 
superb raid reveals the angle from wfaidi Dickens viewed die aristo- 
cracy movit^ in its empyrean of noble hemses set in noble domains. 
Describing Chesney Wold at sundown he ssys: 

Through scune of dm fiery windows, beautiful from widioat and 
se^ tt this sunset hour, iK>t in dull grey stone but in a glorious house 
of gc^ duL^t exroded at odier trindows jponrs in, rich, lavish, 
ovnflowing^ die summer {doity in dirlaniL Thendothefrosen 
Dedlodks &w. Strange movements emne upon thdr features as 
#fe dbdowt of leaves ^ay tfaeie. A dense rasdoe in a ootno: is 
bq;n9di into a wink. A stating Baronet wim a trtmeheon gets a 
. t&iqiie in to l)awn inb die bosom of a stbny ^^hnrdess 
; diete steds a fleck «i iig^ and warnidi that wpidd have done it 
: good# bnndM * •• Aeidd of honoiur of d» court 
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of CSwtes the Second widi round ^(and otha cbanns to 
correspond) sqnns to bathe in glowing water and it tipples as it 
^ows. 

But die fire of die sun is dying. Even now die floor is dusky, and 
shadow slowly mounts die wal^ brinmng die Dedlocks down li^ 
att and deadL And now, upon my lady’s picture over the great 
cnumney-piece, a ward sh^e Ms from some old tree tlut turns it 
pale, and flutters it, and looks as if a ^eat arm held a veil or hood, 
watching an opportunity to draw it ova her. Hi^a and daka 
rises the shadow on the wall — ^now a red gloom on ^ caling— now 
the fuels out. 

All that proqiect, whitdi from the terrace looked so nea, has 
moved solemnly away, and changed — not the first nor the last of 
baudful things that look so near and will so change— into a dUstant 
phantom, light mists arise, and the dew fiills, and all the sweet 
scents in the garden are heavy in the air. Now, the woods settle into 
great masses, as if they were each one profound tree. And now the 
moon rises, to separate them, and to glimmer here and diere in 
horizontal fines behind duir stems, and to make the avenue a pave- 
ment of li^t among high cathedral arches Mtasdcally broken. 

In die housekeeper at Cbesney Wold we have a dependant of die old 
school, and in her son, the iron-master, a representative of the brave 
new world independent of patronage. The interview between Sir 
T j«ignat»r and Mr. Rouncewell is a perfect foreshadowing of things to 
be. Mr. Tufidt^om conies to Chesney Wold: he has ferreted out the 
person whose law-hand had intrigued Lady Dedlock, and tells her that 
he has found him dead in his room. The attorney is determined to 
run this proud lady’s secret to earth and much of the test of dw story 
Is taken up with the deuth work of his agent Inspector Bucket and die 
characters he associates with. 

The linking of die Dedlock household with the Jamdyce housdiold 
is luoi^ht about by caudi^ Jamdyce, the girls, and Skimpole to stay 
withfioythom. There is no contact between the families till a sudden 
dnmderstomi drives Lady Dedlock to shdter in die ^ lodge in 
triddi Esther and Ada have taken refuge, during wMch casual en- 
ooimter she t^xdogises for not being able to ask the girls to Qiesney 

Weld. 1he« is another scene with Esther when Lady Decode, gteady 

overcome, iefls her die secret of their real relationship which owing to 

het poririon Mid tqpard fiit Sr Leioeitter she am never disdose. 

l<aify OySock’s secret is diat as a girl die had been in low widi a 
Mdte^Cipi^ Hawdoo that she had hadababygitl byhim whom die 
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believed dead. That baby is Esther Summerson. & Ldcesto- Ded- 
lodcworships his vife and has no knovlec^ of her past. TuUdng- 
hom’s motive for petsecudt^ Lady Dedlock seems insufficient, but he 
sticks at noffih^ to humiliate her, and even bribes her personal maid. 
It is this Frenchwoman who in the end kills him for insulting her by 
under-payment for her services. In this connection we remind our- 
selves that Mrs. Manning (hung in 1849) was a Frenchwoman. In- 
spector Bucket, i»ompt to investigate the crime, informs Sir Leicester 
of Lady Dedlodk’s fear of Tulkinghom. He also tells him hp: secret 
Sir Leicester has a stroke and indicates that Lady Dedlock Wust be 
fetched to his side. She has left London. Buc^ traces ^ to St 
Albans then returns on his tracks with Esther Summerson. Tney find 
my lady dead at the gate of the burial-ground in which her Rover’s 
b^y lies. 

Richard Carstcme, who at one moment seems cast as hero of the 
book (he marries his fellow ward, Ada Clare), is a victim of the 
law's delays. Haunted by die long-pending suit and always basii^ his 
plans mid expenditure on a quick and fiivourable decision, he becomes 
by turns a law student, a medical student apd a soldier. Finally he 
leaves die army to devote himself to the suit. When die case is at last 
cdosed and he finds the vdiole estate has been swallowed up in costs, 
the blow is too much for him and he lets go of life. Far earlier in the 
book Jsundyce, who takes the course of ignoring all summons to court, 
said of die suit. The lawyers have twisted it into sucdi a state of 
becfevilnwnt diat the origin^ merits of the case have long disappeared. 
. . . We are equitably waltzing ourselves off to dusty deafo about 
Costs. . . . We can’t get out (ff die suit on any terms, for we are 
made parties tt> it and must be parties whether we like it or not* 
Meanwhile life is ebMng firom Chesney Wold. 

Sir Leicestm* holds his shrunken state in die long drawing-room 
and reposes in his tdd |daoe before my Lady’s picture. (Closed in 
1^ r^t with broad screens, and illumined only in that part, the 
14[h* ^ die_drawii^-to(Hn seems gradually amtractinganddwindl- 
ing until it shall be no more. ... — 

A bdiyrinth of grandeur, less the property of an old femily of 
humm and dudr ^i^y likenesses dm of an old fiunily of 
and ffiundtti^^ whm start out of didr hundred graves 
at emy sound imd go resounffing throt^ die buikUi^ A waste 
of turned piHnges tmd stahcases . . . ^hme adiere few people 
eafo'lb go tdKWd afoae. Thmt Qiesney wtdd. Wiffi so of 
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abandoi^ to darkness md vacanqr; wi* so Utde dtange under 
uie siunmer shining or the winter lowering; so sombre and motion- 
less alwa}^ ^no flag now by day, no rows of lights sparkling by 
ni^t; no femily to come and go, no visitors to be the soub of 
pale cold shapes of rooms, no stir oflife about it— pasnon and pride, 
even » the stranger’s eye, have died away from the place in Uncote- 
diiie, and yielded it to dull repose. 

Hatd Tunts is so little of a novd and so much a tract for the times 
tiiat F. G. Kitton did not indude it in his book The Novels of Dickens, 
but gave it a short notice in The Minor Writings of Dickens. It 
witii conditions in an industrial town from the point of view botii of 
employer and employee. We get to know them in the persons of 
Gradgrind, M.P., and Bounderby the banker, their frmilies and 
appoidants, and in power-loom weaver Stephen Blackpool and his 
admirable friend RadiaeL Stephen, deserted by a drunken wife, 
desires to be divorced in order to marry the woman he loves v/fao 
would make a home for him. Divorce he finds is a luxury that the 
ridi alone can afford. Doctors’ Commons, Common Law, House of 
Lords, all have to be invoked, and the fees are never less than £1 300. 
Other incidents in the book go to show that the Law is the prerogative 
of the well-to-do and of no assistance to the poor. Like die Circum- 
locution Office, it is *a device for keeping the snobs off the nobs’. 

Mr. T. J. Jackson calls Hard Times ‘a frontal attack upon die ethics 
of ci^italism as rquesented by the Manchester School’, adding that it 
‘diows no confidence in the proletariat’. But why should it, when 
Dudcens never at any time looked upon the people as the proletariat? 
The people to him were crowds of individuals, each witii a soul, each 
witii a story. It drove him nearly mad to realise that by treating people 
SB a^SPS'^tes thqt could be ddiumanised at tiie whim of an employer. 
Was tile emjtioyer’s aim to press the very humaniQr out of men by 
insisting on percentt^ges and averages? Pity, it was evident, was an 
eliiitinable emoticm, for if tiie mind was firmly fixed on rejoidi^ tiiat 
9J cent of the operatives in a factory were wd4 ** automatically 
wl^ated tiie remaining 5 per cent to negligibie frctors. Equalty tiie 
victims of a bad rtiiway accident mig^t represent J per cent of tite 
pec^le outted safitiy — would tiiey, because of tins, 1» deprived of 

ayntpathy? hfooey,ifhandled by men accustomed to tiiink in percent- 
ages, coitid Ite af^f^ed to mould, squeeze, press tiie employee into any 
shityc tiwy hkfti , oottid be used to control their m a nn e r of 
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tfadr manner of kamin^ dieir manner of dyii^. What tms tliete of 

freedom in this programme? what of equality? Tthat of fiatemiQr? 

I^dcens opens this novel in die old-fashioned way with Sleaiy's 
Circus in wl^ die natural goodness and generosity of members of 
die trotqie are displayed: he doses the novel widi an act of kindness 
diown by Sleary to the very magnates who regard his troupe as 
vagabonds and their entertainment as a time-and-money-wasdng 
opportunity for their operatives. 

Coketown in die darkness and cold of winter is bad, but Chketown 
in the summer is almost worse. God's sundiine frlls ^dy uirough 
the dusty vapour that hangs in the sky. Down on the dusty streets it 
diines where men toil, as in a desert, at fiery furnaces arnica steam 
o^nes that drone on and on, emitting hot oil gusts like the brmdi of 
a simoon. The great pistons and hammers dominate all. 'No sun, no 
temperature, made the melancholy, mad elephants more mad or more 
sane. . . . Their wearisome heads went up and down at the same 
rate. . . . The measured motion of their shadows on the walls, was 
die substitute Coketown had to show for the shadows of rustling 
woods.* The employers do not understand that industrialism is as 
bad for them as it is for the employees, for it forces them equally^to be 
people of fret undiluted by frncy. The ridi little Gradgrinds 'had 
never seen a free in the moon', for example. 

No litde Gradgrinds had ever learnt the silly jingle. Twinkle, 
twinkle little star; how I wonder what you are! No litde Grad- 

E ind had ever known wonder on the subject, each litde Gradgxind 
ving at five years old dissected die Great Bear like a Pro&sor 
Owen, and driven Charles's Wain like a locomotive enpiM driver. 

Illr. Gradgrind had buUthimselfa fine moduli house in which to keq> 
his &nily. 

Gas and ventilation, drainage and water service all of die primest 
qtudity. Iron damps and girders, firqiroof irmn top to bottom; 
medautiadJiAs for die housonaids with all dieir Imidies and 
Inoonis; evicyihii^ that heart could (kslte. ' 

Bitt did this y>otm«iving abode of die blest cotapensate the litde 
X^iadgdadi fiae never haw^ bend ‘Tim Cow with the Grusoq^ 
Hdtn*? 

in JSWTSmk Eves of enqidoyer and empl< 9 «d at di^ 

^ dm hite^ 
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(^po^ intwests and that because of diis aU poor people aie auto- 
m«ically (as his story dtows) suspected by all rich people. As Rachad 
says to Louisa Grad^ind, TTie like of you don’t know us, don’t care 
for us, don't bdong to us’, while her lover says, ‘Life is all a mnit/ty 
from be^nning to end’. 

Dickens pondered much over the condition of France and the kind 
ofequality that had been achieved there by bloodshed. Must conditions 
be chang^ in England by Bke violent means, or could die marvellous 
common sense and good temper of die Englidi people (whidi was not 
confined to any class) be applied to bringing about a state of affairs in 
whidi co^peradoti was the dominant idea? 

The book is an experiment in driving home to readers’ minrla how 
hard and bitter is the operative’s lot and how powerless his position. 
For diis reason he introduces questions lite divorce and trade- 
unionism, and for this reason, too, he cannot resist introducing a number 
of types — ^figures such as a carpet-ba^er of means and a trade-union 
otganiser, die one desiring to join ‘the national association of dustmen 
in London’ and the other longing to provoke the men of Coketown to 
band themselves intora *Uiiited Aggregates Tribunal’. 

Stephen Bladqiool refuses to join this association as he has given 
his word to Radiael that he trill not do so. Treated as an outcast by 
his mates, he is approached by Bounderby who, assuming that he is 
on the side of the employers, questions him about ‘the set of rascals and 
rebels’ who have joined the Tribunal. Stephen defends them by 
saying that diey belieye they are doing their duty by each other in 
banding themselves together for protection. Bounderby at once 
dismisses Itim and he leaves Coketown to seek work elsewhere. 
Advertised for as a suspected accomplice in the Boundeihy bank 
robbery (realty carried out by young Gradgrind), he disappears and 
is found at die bottom of a disused mine-shaft by Rachael. He recog- 
nises her, re^piests her to dear his name and then dies. 

If Didcens's intention in this book was to make readers understand 
that the tendoicy of industridian was to kill the imagination, suppress 
all ^Kmtanemts life, and force men and women to lead utilitarian 
eristenoes in %e^h<de’ surroundings, Hard Tmes may have fulfilled 
its pntpose. was too bu^ hunting for solutions to die pro- 

blena he cahed to put in sudi carc^ work on diaractor or plot ^ he 
had done in SisA Heuae. Seeit^ all too plainly the ei^ of die 

of man by num, he how wondered wlwther he cmild hasten 
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the dawnmg of die cb^ when dess distinctions and sectional interests 
ccMild be merged in sotae glorious form of co-operadon which would 
make of human beingB a giant, all-embracing brotherhood. 

Didcens found Littk Dorrit a pardcularly (fifficult book to get 
started. Writii^ to Mrs. Watson, he said: ‘Catherine tells me you .want 
to know die name of my new book. It will not be made pubUc dll die 
end of Octtdier: the dde is “Ndsody’s Fault”.' It was planned as a 
sadre (m bureaucnu^ and intended to show up die methods of diose 
Government offices in which no one took responsibility, but always 
pushed decisions o£F on to someone else with ‘passed to youL From 
this theme the word ‘circumlocudon’ evolved. Once start^ iMtk 
Dorm developed into one of die finest of all the novels, controlled, 
v^orous, consistent. It is divided into two books: 'Povcr^, a 
study of William Dorrit’s life in the Marshalsea; and ‘Ridies’, a study 
of William Dorrit as a moneyed man travelling abroad. Part of its 
unusual stimulus and homology arises fixim die &ct that Didcens 
while compodr^ it was very lumpily engaged in planning Tht Froitn 
Deep nidi Wilkie Collins at Boulogne and rehearsing and producing 
the play at Tavistock House. The last diapters were written amid the 
din of stage carpentry. In the course of the narradve the author, with 
great sfdrit, rode his pet hobby-horses gainst the English Sunday, the 
English slum, the English bureaucracy and the English worship of 
wealth. 

The story opens in a gaol at Marseilles where we meet in&mous 
RigaudaliasBlandois and harmless Cavalktto. Detained by quarantine 
are the Metres fiunily (fiither, mother and Pet), Tat^coram didr 
maid, and a Miss Wade, all subsidiary figures in the novel, and 
Ardiur Qennam its hero. Cknnam is bound for his modier’s 
house in London. He arrives on a Sunday evening in a gloomy, 
dose, stab dty. 

Khuidening diur^ bells of all d^rees of dissonance, sharp and 
fial^ cradced and dear, fast and slow, matte the bridc-and-mortar 
edioes hidbous. Mdandioly streets in a penitential garb of soot, 
steq^ die souls of the pecqde, who tSere conttemiiM n> lode at 
duan out cd’irindows, in w despondency. In ev^thoroudbfitre, 
up thnost evny dley, and down dmost every uimhig. Some dol^ 
bra was dmdwii^ feiidng, idling as if the Pl^ue were in died9 
aadi dw deid-euis wdre gdng round. Everyddi^ was bdted and 
bani^ daUHSodd Iqr fiui^ rdidf to an over-workd 

fdGtwhi^ no mduailiac a dmai l^ no nns pirats or 
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flowers, no natural or artifidal wonders of die ancient world-all 
taioo widi diat enlightened strictness that the ugly South Sea gods 
in the Bridsh Museum ought have supposed Aemselves at home 
s^ain. Nothing to see but streets, streets, streets. Nothing to 
breathe but streets, streets, streets. Nothing to changi. the brooding 
mind, or raise it up. 

Qennam, turning into a coffee-house on Ludgate Hill, is reminded by 
the bells of all the miserable Sundays of his childhood. He knows 
himself to be surrounded by slums. 

Fifty thousand lairs, where people lived so unwholesomely, that fair 
water put into dieir crowded rooms on a Saturday, would be corrupt 
on Sunday morning; albdt my lord, their county member, was 
amazed that they failed to sleep in company with their butcher’s meat. 
Miles of close wells and pits of houses, where the inhabitants gasped 
for air, stretched far away towards every point of ^e compass. 
Throu^ the heart of the town a deadly sewer ebbed and flowed, in 
the place of a flne fresh river. 

The bells jangled on, saying ’Come to church. Come to churchl* 
and then just before the hour clanged changed to ’They won’t come, 
they won’t cornel* 

A twenty years’ estrar^ement between Arthur Clennam’s parents 
invests the parental dwelling and its inhabitants with grim mystery. 
In a house, so dingy as to be almost black and so old as to require 
propping by gigantic crutches, resides Mrs. Clennam, confined diese 
fifteen years past to her room. It is a mummy in widow’s weeds who 
gives Arthur ’one glassy kiss and four fingers muffled in worsted’. 
Clennam informs her that he wishes to' relinquish pfutnership in die 
fiunily busing and is at once replaced by Flintwinch, her confidential 
servant. 

The one human toudi about the house is die presence of Amy 
Doriit, a daily sewing girl. Ardiur begins to take an inmrest in her 
and, rather against her will, tracks her down to die Marshalsea where 
sIm fives in <mdbr to look after her fiither, William Dorri^ whom she 
ptovMes wWb, oomfiDrts by her earnings. Clennam visits the prison 
and makes acquaintmoe with William Dorrit, a remuk^le figure 
widi wo/k manrmr* and white hair, who is proud of bang ‘F^er of 

tbeiiutbaise)*. He has been there fmr twenty-three years and hh|^ 

been bpra within its walls, is known as die *Cluld to 
M an^idsea*. Amy i$ the good ai^d oif die fiunify» findhig wow 
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Iwr WMirdl brother Tip* and for her stage-strudc ^tor Fanny. Kever 
by any accident does^ think of.herself, and die hunily trade uninetd- 
fully on her unselfidi devotion to their interests. William Dottit has 
become an institution at the prison and is respected by all: he wdkomes 
newcomers and speeds the parting 'collegian* who generdly leaves 
behind him some financial token of his esteem for die grand old man of 
die Marshalsea. Clennam becomes de^ly interested in the fitte of die 
family and resolves to try and effect their release. William Dorrit is 
completely vague as to how he came to be incarcerated as i debtor; as 
far as he understands anydiing about it at all, he believes it had some- 
thing to do with a partnership. \ 

In trying to find out who Mr. Dorrit’s creditors are and what sums 
are involved Clennam knocks up against die Circumlocution Office. 
This gives Didcens his great opportunity of indicting bureaucracy and 
in a famous chapter of unmasking the whole science of government as 
incarnated in the methods of the Circumlocution Office. Nothing 
could be donewithout its express authority: ‘its finger was in the largest 
public pie and in the smallest public tart*. 

'niis glorious establishment had been early in the field, when the 
one sublime principle involving the difficult art of governing a 
country, was first distinctly revealed to statesmen. It had been fore- 
most to study that bright revelation and to carry its shining influence 
throu^ the whole of the official proceedings. Whatever was 
r«]uired to be done, the Circumlocution Office was beforehand .with 
all the public departments in die art of perceiving — ^how not to 
DO IT. 

Sometimes parliamentary questions were asked about its operations, 
sometimes parliamentary motions threatened, but invariably the Right 
Honourable Gentleman whose task it was to defend die Office would 
commend and extol it to the skies and gibe contemptuously at the 
questioner, whmeupon an accommodating m^rity in the House 
would always vote the Circumlocution Office immaculate. 

Tlte Office is staffed by dw Bama^ family, a hi^ and prolific 
order of bdt^ to be Rnind in sH public<«h^>artments and recognised as 
hatting a veiusd interest in administration geneidly. When Arthur 
Clennam goes to die C^oe he hi told that the ri^ man ti> tianmct his 
bo^lpts knot dmfe. ^^MinbemdsihedikrBamad^ainitgedficent 
Vho Iptdts aaifhehad been titting to ^ ‘Xlioinas Lawrence all 
die t/lds'^llfe'r.lpel Is infinnied Hmk ^ ‘^ddk’ nmst ifipioadi 
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tte OfiBce dirough the proper channels. He is sent from department 
to department and dip fourth official he interviews advises him to fill 
op forms and eventually memorialise die department. Baffled and 
weary, Cknnam accepts the forms handed to him. As he leaves the 
premises he meets Meagles with Doyce, the inventor of a curious 
secret process of great importance to his country. After years of 
waiting and correspondence Doyce has been allowed, at his own 
eiqiense, to make trials of his invention before a board of six, all 
incompetent to judge its value. Clennam resolves to help Doyce to 
eiqieriment further. They go into paruiership. 

Besides tilting at entrenched bureaucracy Dickens also tilts at the 
middle class entrenched in wealth and snobbery. Financier Merdle’s 
banquet in Harley Street is a scathing satire not only on the company 
promoter who speculates with the money of clients, but on the society 
that fawns upon him in the hope of being put on to a good thing. 

In the course of his investigations into William Dorrit’s affairs, 
Clennam comes to know Little Dorrit’s humble friends the Plomishes 
of Bleeding Heart Yard. This leads to a renewal of old acquaintance 
with Mr. Casby, landlord of the Yard, and getting to know his rent 
collector, Pandts, whose hobby it is to discover heirs to un claimed 
fortunes. Clennam had once bron in love with Mr. Casby’s daughter 
Flora, whom he now meets as the widowed Mrs. Pinching, gushing, 
friendly and foolish. Flora Finching’s outpourings of things remem* 
bered and allusions evoked are a brilliant anticipation of James Joyce. 
Pancks at last succeeds in proving William Dorrit heir-at-law to a 
fortune and thus th£ way is cleared for the second part of the novel, 
‘Riches’. 

Book Two opens with the Dorrit fiunily abroad. Tliey travel over 
the roums so well known to Dickens, tlie Great St. Bernard, Martigny, 
the Simplon, Venice, Rome, Florettce. Tliey meet die Merdles &mily, 
and Fanny Dorrit becomes engaged to Mr. Merdle’s almost half- 
witted stepson, Edmund Sparkler, who, owing to the magic of dw 
Merdle millions, is soon to be appointed a Lord of the Circumlocution 
OfSat. 'Thnwedthng takes place in Rome, and that it is on die grandest 
scale is suggested in a diaracteristically Dickensian fashion: 

The best hotel ai^ all its culinary myrmidons were set to prepare 
die feast:. The drafts of Mr. Dorrit almost constituted a run on die 
Toiiorua, Bank. The Btitisli Consul hadn’t bad such a mard^ie in 
die wlmjiil of his C^ulari^. 
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llie came and the Sl»-WoIf of the Capitol might have 
snatled widt envy to see how die Island Savages contrived these 
thii^ now>a-da^ The murderous-headed statues of the w«^ 
Emperon of die Soldiery, mi^t have come off their pedestals to run 
awiw with the Bride. The dioked old fountain, ahere erst the 
^at&tors washed, mi^t have leaped into life again to honour t^ 
ceremony. TheTempleofVestami^thave sprung up anew fiomits 
ruins expressly to lend its countenance to die occasion. Might have 
done, but did not lake sendeit things — eyenlikethelordsandkaiies 
of creation sometimes — ^mi^t have done much, but did dodiii^. 

For die honeymoon Floroice is diosen. After three weds William 
Dorrit joins the happy pair and travels with them to London,Where he 
invests his all in Merdle’s Bank. On his return to Rome his mmd ^ves 
way at a grand party given by Mrs. Merdle, and hmcying hiniMlf once 
^in the Father of the Marshalsea, he welcomes her guests as ‘colle- 
gians’. Carried bade to his rooms he dies. Merdle, who is in London, 
calls (me evening on his dau^ter-in-law to borrow a penknife. In 
one of the quietest and most idling passages in diis book Dickens 
describes the scene. Fanny offers him a mother-of-pearl knife. ‘I 
shcmld prefer one widi a darker handle,’ says Mr. Merdle. ‘Tortoise- 
shell?* queries Fanny. ‘Yes, I think I should prefer tortoisej-shdl,’ 
whereupon Fanny gradously says, ‘I will forgive you if you ink it!’ 
‘I’ll undertake not to ink it,’ said Mr. Merdle. Merdle walks off to the 
Hammam in York Terrace, to which place his physician is summoned a 
couple of hours later. He is taken to a bath from which all the water 
has been drained off. 

Lring in it, as in a mve or sarcophagus, with a hurried drapery 
of sheet and blanket- &own across it, was the body of a heavily- 
made man, widi an obtuse head, and coarse, mean common features. 
A dcy-li^t had bem opened to release me st«mi with whidi the 
room had been filled; but, it hung, condensed into water-drops 
heavily upon ^ wall^ and heavUy upon die hce and f^re in 
bath, llie room was still hot, and the marble of the bath still warm; 
but, die fece and figure were clammy m the touch. The white 
maihle at~^ bottma of die bath was-veined with a dreadful red. 
On die hkte at die ade, wae an empty laiidanum-botde and a 
tmtCHse-ditm houidied penknife — soiled, but not with ink. 

Kttti day it is known to all that bfadle’s Bardc has Med and diat 
maniy ^llpetipJe^me mi^— among diem die Dorrits and Aidiur 
Ch^inaia, fiH«id dm writs of directors m go to ^aoi^ 
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i$ more concerned with having lost his partner Doyce’s money than 
with his own' fete When he arrives at the Marshalsea, the turnkey 
refuses to shake hands with him as he has long adored Dale Dorrit 
and sees in Qennam his successful rival. Only in this roundabout way 
is Clennam made to realise how deeply he himself cares for Amy. 
When Little Dorrit returns from Italy, she proves her devotion to 
Arthur by settling in at the prison to nurse him through an illness. 
Presently Doyce turns up with an offer of a new partnership. The 
promise of financial independence magically restores Clennam, frees 
him and enables him to get married to Amy Dorrit. 

Thou^ in some respects it would make the story more intelligible 
and more interesting if the secrets of Mrs. Clennam’s prison-house were 
revealed earlier in die narrative, Dickens reserves his explanations till 
the last chapters wherein all the wicked make general confessions and 
we learn that Mrs. Clennam is not Arthur’s motho', that she and 
Flintwinch are parties to a conspiracy over Mr. Gilbert Clennam’s will 
and that Blandois has been blackmailing her. Resorting to his huddle 
technique, Dickens in the last sixty pages disposes of most of the 
characters and extracts from the simation a happy future for Amy 
Dorrit and Arthur Clennam. 

When the book came out, Dickens read none of the reviews in- 
tentionally, but his eye was caught by a line in the Gltk taken from 
Blackwood, ^Uttk Dorrit is Twaddle’. This was a bad shock, and 
makes one wonder what he would have felt had he heard Thackeray 
say to Yates, ‘Though Didens does not know it, Uttle Dorrit is dead 
stupid*. And yet Mr. Bernard Shaw has always said that it was because 
he read Little Dorrit as a boy that he became a revolutionary. 



Chapter 24 

ARCTIC CONCERNS 

Herty tkenyvou have a tr^Jy, fy its very origin, in mere virtue 
of the aceidiuat out of which it arose. ' db quincey 

T hreading through the letters '^written by Dickens jduring the 
spring and summer of i8jd are allusions to a play dkt is being 
writt«) by Wilkie Collins for Clirisunas production. Miss Coutts 
and others were told it was 'a very special sort of dramau and the 
family, who were to help act ft, were kept on the tiptoe of eKdtement 
as to its subject. Ever since reading Dr. Rae’s Report on oir John 
Franklin’s last .Arctic expedition, published by the Admiralty, Dickens 
had been haunted by die tortures its members had endured before 
dying of starvadon. He was particularly shocked by the paragraph in 
whidi Dr. Rae.said of the encampment in whidi they perished: 

From die mutilated smte of the corpses and the contents of die 
kettles, it is evident that our wretched countrymen had beep driven 
to the last resource — cannibalism — as a means of prolonging 
existence. 

Dickens maintained that Franklin’s manly record of his own sufferings 
and diose of his men, all picked for character, gave die lie to this 
monstrous inference, and he set himself to disprove the paragraph and 
so remove from the minds of these brave men’s rdations a most pain- 
ful impression. The task Ik undertook was to write an article testing 
the story by the most trying and famous cases of hunger and exposure 
on record. For a time Ik immersed himself in the stories of the wrecks 
of the Peggy, Pemdorof Medusa^ just as Byron had done 

before writh^ canto Hof Don /{ton. Dickens studied dK records of 
diose «id otha unfortunate shi^ untQ hehad fiuniliarised himsdf with 
every pos^ite aspect of dK horrors of shipwreck. These he talked 
over aridi l^TIkk CtdHns, who in hisrium wtmdered nhedier diey 
could not betirannatised. With Didcem’s hdp The came 

to bewrittoi. 

hdli^ niot4, Dkhens, on Ms return from Botdogne k the 

of||<^pttndber» began 10 timi Tavbtodc House <«ro ag^ 

A xw ronunoned for October rd. .id’ Stanfield' 
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Lemon, Egg, Forater and other potential helpers at whidi the new 
play, 2T4e Fr<K[M l>eep, was read aloud. Dickens seemed delighted 
wiA Ae effect it produced and at once ordered a feir copy to be m a de 
for his own use. Then, after allocating the parts between friends and 
family, he told the mei^rs of Ae caste that each was responsible for 
c(q>}dng out his or her lines. Rehearsals would take place every Friday 
in Novmnber, and later there might be more frequent repetitions. It 
was to be Ae most perfect amateur production imag inah|f, 

At a cost of £jo and a clangour like that of ‘shipbuilding in ChaAam 
Dockyard*, Ae schoolroom was converted into a neat Aeatre. Every- 
thing to do wi A Ae stage, even Ae hammering, put Dickens into the 
hipest spirits, and when ‘dear old Stanny’ arrived wiA seventy pots 
of paint, a ball of string and an umbrella for measuring boards, back- 
cloA and curtain, his mood became hilarious. At intervals he dis- 
appeared from view to get on with his lAttle Dorrit quota. In one of 
these retired moments he wrote to Macready: 

Calm amidst Ae wreck, your aged friend glides away on the Dorrit 
stream, forgetting Ae uproar for a stretch of hours,.refreshing him- 
self wiA a mn or twelve miles’ walk, pitches headforemost into 
foaming rdiearsals, pladdly emerges for editorial purposes, smokes 
over budcets of distemper wiA Mr. Stanfield aforesaid, again calmly 
floats upon Ae Dorrit waters.' 

The autumn, as Charley, aged nineteen, recollected it, was ‘one long 
rehearsal*, during which hospitality was dispensed on Ae most lavish 
scale. Sudi abnormal quantities of meat were ordered in tint Ae 
butdier Aought he Was but doing his duty to Mrs. Didcens (when Ae 
returned from a short rest-cure in Ae country) by calling to inquire if 
everything was in order. Kate had gone away to escape the worst of 
Ae nose, but now she and Charles put Aeir heads togeAer over Ae 
invitatiotts to tiie pli^. There would be in all nearly four hundred 
gueststo accommodate, uAiA meant that Ae performance would have 
to be treated four times. Just over ninety diairs could be placed in 
ti)»audiu»iomeaAn^t,butAe problem of seating ‘was intenAied by 
ctiwAnes*. It was obvioudy necessary to put up an extra room wrtside 

tiw house ^ doaks and if necessary use it as an extention for standby 
at Ae badt of Ae seated audience. January 6 , 8 , ii »«d 14 were 
derided onim. Aeii%|hts, and Ae Duke of Devonshire was requested 
to iiiim lA Am ev^t^ as Lord Lai^owne, Lord Hcn^tton, Miss 

I n. 'tu. 
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Coutts and BuIwm L3rtn»i ««re to be in^ted to supper to meet Idm. 

Mrs. Didtens had a great deal of work to do in arranging for the grand 

refections diat were to follow die acting as well as for the endfess 

hospitality enforced on her by ever more frequent and prolcmged 

rehntsals. 

Hie better to imagine himself an arctk explorer, Dickens grew a 
beard instead of the neat moustache and tii^ chin-tuft depicted by Ary 
Sdiefiiff. Forster found this a very tiresome innovation since he had 
commissioned Frith to paint him a portrait of his fiiendjfor ; 0 jo.> 
The artist was now told to hold his hand until such dme s Dickens 
shaved again, but, after two years of waiting, he had to go aluad with 
the painting, as the beard was evidently there for life. Wilkie Collins, 
who up to ^t time had been dean-shaven, also grew a beard for the 
part of Frank Aldersley which he never again removed. To g« word- 
perfect in his Wardotir lines Dickens used to walk of an evenii^ along 
die Findiley Road to Willesden ‘shouting his part to the great terror’ 
of the localities he passed through. Clara Burnham was played by 
Mamey Dickens and two other female characters were taken by Katey 
Dickens and Georgy HogartL Francesco Berger, a Leipzig friend of 
Charley Didtens, wrote ^ overture and inddentd music for the play. 

The play was to be preceded by a prologue written by Dickens. 
Forster was to speak it and could be heard mouthing his words as he 
proiwfed about the house. It seemed to Kate, when taken off her guard, 
diat dear Macready must have come to help them as of old. 

The action of Tia Frozen Deep is set in the arctic regions whidi, 
owing to the Franklin voyages, were now everyone’s concern. The 
two pdndpal male characters in the play, Richard Wardour and Frank 
Aklosky, are officers on two ships of an arctic expediticm seeking the 
North-West I^ssage. Bodi are in love with ^ same girl, Clara 
Burnham, who frnrours Aldersley. Afmr two years of adventure and 
privation both men find dien^ves adrift on the same ice-fioe. 
Wardour, the stronger of the two, has Aldersfey in his power and 
(»tdd leave him to freeze m deatiu He saves him by sacrifiditg his 
own mei^ comforts food, thus prnnving him fr>r Clara, who, 
havh^ beoi givett a pamage on the Goiwmment relief ship, is awaiting 
dbsn Net^biund]^ 

iffie first Forster was ordered 10 redte the Prologiiae behimi 
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the same and could be heard inviting an audience keyed to the highest 
pitch of expectaihcy to 

Pause on the footprints of heroic xnen^ 

Making a garden of the desert wide 

Where P arry conquer’d death and Franklin died. 

To that white re^on where the Lost He low, 

Wrapp’d in their mantles of eternal snow; 

Unvidted by change, nothing to mock 
Those statues sculptured in me icy rock, 

We pray your company; that hearts as true 
(Though nothings of the air) may live for you; 

Nor only yet that on our little glass 
A faint renection of those wilds may pass. 

But, that the secrets of the vast Profound 
Within us, an exploring hand may sound, 

Testing the region of the ice-bound soul, 

Seeking the passage at its northern pole, 

Soft’ning the horrors of its wintry sleep, 

Melting the surface of that ’Frozen Deep’. 

The lighting effects were of a very special kind and denoted the 
passage of time. Day faded into evening, and evening into night 
The audience was entranced by these unexpected novelties. 

The fiist act makes us acquainted with four young ladies living in 
Devon, each of whom has a lover serving wiA a Polar expedition* 
Clara Burnham not only has her betrothed out in the icy regions, but 
the rejected lover who has sworn to kill him wherever and whenever 
they meet, though he does not even know the name of his rival. Clara, 
haunted by the fear that some mysterious influence may reveal them to 
eadi other, tells her story to Lucy Crayford. As she does so, a crimson 
sunset dies away to grey and Nurse &ther goes about the house mur* 
itturii^ of scenes that come to her from ‘Ae land o* ice and snaw\ 
She Stands, as ni^t falls, by the misty blue of the window, describii^ 
to die yotmg ladies her bloody vision from the Northern seas. Lucy 
Crayford diudders and calls for li^ts: Qara Burnham swoons. 

The sected act is ^t in the arctic regions. The stranded men are in 
a hut deddfog who is to go and seek relief. Frank Aldersley is <&osen 
% bt^and %he!i awie^y else fsSk out Ridhard Wardour has to 
accompan^^ Idm* Just bdbre they start Wardour discoveirs diat 
Aidei^ialih 

The dibd act takes pfau» fo a cavern in Newfoimdia^ T^ giri% 
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smardy dressed m crixiolmes, dMsr Scotdi wme, and some memben 
of the expedin'tm ate present, but neidier Wadour nor AMed^. 
Presendy a tagged maniac rus^ in and is given food and drink. He 
has escaped fttan an ice-floe bat is not too den^nted to tecognise and 
be recognised Clara Burnham, who su^Mcts him of having murdered 

her Frank. As soon as he understands this he goes o^ retundi^ a 
few minutes later with Aldersl^ in his arms to lay at Clara’s feet 
’Often’, he gasps, ’in supporting Aldersley throng snow-drifts and 
on ice-floes have I beat tempted to leave him sleeping.’ He has not 
done so and is now exhausted to death. Wardour’s distraumt looks, 
his hysterical burst of joy at being able to prove himself no munfeter, 
the tnddng tenderness with which he kisses his only love and\dien his 
’fearfully fine’ death under the Union Jack, reduced his audience to 
tears. Everyone said it was a most toudiing and beautiful perfomaanoe. 

Didtens enjoyed the sacrificial role of Richard Wardour immensdly. 
No eye was dry when he bestowed upon the happily reunited lovers 
his dyii^ benediction. A hush follow^ the fall of the curtain and was 
maintained while die litde ordiestta, led by Francesco Berger at the 
{»ano, played die music spedally written for the occasion. Recom- 
posed, die audience was led into a mote cheerful mood by Buckstone’s 
fiuoe Unck Johny which prepared them for the champagne, oysters 
and other delicacies th^ were fnesoidy to ei^oy. 

*I am perfecdy htqipy widi the success’, wrote Didtens next morning, 
and whm ail four pi^otmances were over and the stage in process of 
being disinanded he was pleased to be told, *The play has bem die talk 
of Londtm these duee wedts’.. How sore he was to diink that two of 
his dearest fnencfe, Mrs. Watson and ’Dan’ Madise, had missed it! 

It is important at diis point to note diat during ail die months of 
iSfd tdatitms, accordii^ to the private cortetqpondence, remained 
ohvioiiaJyntxmsdbetweaiQiarles Didtens and his wife. Thoeisiio 
diougjit vi sq^tion in his mind or in hers. Letters to *My dearest 
. jCadunine’ wlitlef^ when they were apart, dxmt femily tdhirs, 

; bil diowiiq; ^ Qtdtnmy om^dence of a man m hb partner, ^will 
he ibtqested in die weafon, in the Chsmel passage in foe Academy 
; S|hme(y. ^ufoq Ik add mPaifoai and what add to Mn^ A 

bite tree to iKen.hiowa down hi their Taviatodt'guden. He 
wmateahoatfnewpMpoct. house to had aJfoqteiq^ctodig* 
to tos fctulfoed, aired, purified fetnn nael: to hdl. 
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Madise has pv«» him a funny description of Mrs. Henry Colburn 
which he proceeds to quote. It is safe for the boys to return to school 
at Boul^ne, for die epidemic has ended. He fears die will have a 
passive taking than across the Channel and encloses a dieque. 
Writing after die first rdiearsal of Tht De^ he tells her that 
dw new code ‘is no good*. ‘All love, and Forster’s new house is 
exc^endy done up.’ Again he says that ‘the rehearsab are most 
sadsftutmy considering Mark Lemon has a rheumadc jaw and Berger a 
frightful cold’. This is the tone of all the letters of i8j<5. 

Dearest ‘Meery* Boyle danced the old year out at Tavistock House. 
With Charles as partner she romped through ‘avenues’ of guests in a 
country dance. It was but one of ‘the innumerable evenings’ spent at 
the house of enchantment ‘where all diat was eminent in Literature and 
Art or endowed with social and intellectual gifts was sure to find a 
welcome’. She was also present on Twelfth Night when Tht Froien 
Deep was produced and a smiling, handsomely-gowned Mrs. Dickens 
received the guests while an excited Mr. Dideens was putting the last 
touches to Richard Wardour’s mepressive countenance. On three 
subsequent nights Mrs. Dickens beamed a welcome to her many 
guests. 

In Fdrruary iSjy Charles obuuned possession of Gad’s Hill and 
took Kate to Waite’s Hotel at Gravesend, a house known for its 
comfort iuid good cooking. From there he intended they should both 
superintend the alterations needed in their new house, ^ dnnges in 
the garden, and the boring for water. While at Gravesend he went on 
wotkii^ at Uttb Dorrit who was crating for herself a circle of wann 
admirers. Among the letters that reached her creator was one fiom 
Hats Andersen to say he was spell-bound by the book and found 
litde Dotrit quite as lovable as li^ Nell 

I woedd and must admire you for die sake of tiiis one book alone 
even if you had not previously bestowed upon the world tht» 
^>lendhl cmimositions, ‘David Copperfidd,’ Litde Ndly* and w 
rest When I hst spoke widt you ... in England jrou present 
tiKvridiyoiu published works. . . . I possess the latest bowci, tat 
you m|ist me a copy of Litde Dorrit when we wett each o^ 
etSdtk. God’s tmd deU^t be yours as you ddi^ w alL 

& Ahdenoi was obviously fishmg for inwia^ » 

MS', ft^j^ddiddftgofcomh^ over to London, tat not fi»lpndott*s 
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sake; no, it 'w<mlcl be £» Didcens's sake and for Dickens’s sake alone. 
Chaiies and Kate a^^reed there was nothing for it but to press him to 
«oome to dmn, him to make Gad’s Hill his home and assure him 
that he may Eve as quiedy there as in Copenhagen. The £uiy>tale 
author took his dear ‘Boa’ at his word, arrivii^ on June 8 and (» we 
see from his letter to die Queen-Dowser in Denmark) he madealong 
stay. *I have now been in England five weeks and have spent the whole 
time widi Charles Didcens at his diarming villa at Gad’s Hill.’ 

>1413. Dickois liked him and his childish dependent wa^ and took 
complete diarge of hun. He thought her a ’charming diamlaine’, and 
her Ntromanly repose, diina blue eyes and smile’ made hijp assodate 
her with the character of Agnes in Dovaf Copperfield. Ham was very 
ample and Kate was simple too, there were no barriers between diem 
and they talked much of the children. How delightful it vAs to learn 
that the litde bo 3 rs were all called after poets and writersl What 
talmits dieir names conjured up, and what fun it was to play in the hay 
widi Edward Bulwer Lytton and Henry Fielding, Sydney Smidi and 
Alfnd Tennyson, and then to discuss their aptitudes with dieir 
modieri Die large field of clover dose to the house made a good 
pla^round. ’The sons and I are often lying diere’, wrfote Hans 
ludvely, ’there is a fiagranoe of dover, the el^ tree is in blossom and 
the udld roses have an odour ofappleso) fresh and strong.’ He basked 
in dm fiunily life and saw no sign of any rift between his host and 
hostess: both personified for him ’the spirit of true amiability’. 

One evening thqr strolled to die top of Gad’s Hill and lay on die 
grass in a drde to watch the sun go down. The windings of the river 
turned into a ribbon of gold: ships stood out like black silhouettes: 
Uue smoke curled over cotta^: bells in die distance pealed, while 
near 1^ dw grasshoppers chirped. A great bowl of daret-cup, com- 
pile with its bunch of bort^ circulated firom hand to hand, and 
presently die moon came up round, red and large, mounting the 
heavens till it dumein dear purity and made the fiury-tale tdler fiwl as 
tffaewoelivinginamidsunuaerni^fsdteam. That evening hk host 
was full ofj<^, very fredi, very impubive. What a memory to take 
home to Deimiatkl . 

His first vAp to London was made fiur die fiinofal of Doi;^^ 
Ichffdd idicm he had got m know wdl durii^ his former iddt and 

Chilyawedcbefeiefais 

iot&pee ^mrcdd fakf^^fined m.a party g^ven at Greenandi by WiUiam 
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Howaid Russell to meet Dickens, Delane and other old fiiends. When 

Jerrold died » unrapectedly Russell begged for an assurance from 
Dickens that he was not the cause of his demise. This Dickens readily 
gave him, telling him at die same time diat he was p lanning hdp for 
Jerrold’s widow. One gathers from the Jerrold side that this was not 
altogedier a welcome intervention. But there was no gainsaying 
Dickens when he had made up his mind to theatri ga^. The proposed 
benefit ofiPered a wonderfril chance of reviving The Froyai De^\ he 
had other ideas, too, in his head such as reading the Carol, persuading 
Thackeray to give a lecture, and coaxing Wilkie Co llins to co-operate 
in some way. Intentions seethed in his head; he would anpoHnce his 
decisions after the funeral. On the morning of the funeral Fjimmid 
Yates received a note firom Dickens inviting him to dine diat evening 
attheGarrick. Albert and Arthur Smith were to be of the party. They 
had all been to the ceremony at Norwood earlier in the day and Dickens 
spoke very strongly against the extravagant way it had been conducted. 
Mourners had worn bands of crape round their arms with the initials 
D. J., and the car for the coffin was Ifite that provided for the Duke 
of Wellington. After dinner he unfolded his plan for helping Mrs. 
Jerrold, for whom he hoped to collect £2000. Andersen was mudi 
touched by his host’s spontaneity and eagerness to help a friend’s 
widow and much impressed, too, to see the business-like way Dickens 
assembled his cast, organised rehearsals, and set up a committee office 
at the Gallery of Illustration in Regent Street Notices headed ‘In 
Ronembrance of the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold’ appeared in no time 
announcing that-on Saturday, July 4, The Frauen D«p by Wilkie 
Collins would be staged at the Gallery of Illustration privately for the 
Queen and that other performances for the public would follow. 

Wliile this philanthropic activity was absorbit^ the time of Dickens 
and his dat^teis, Andersen was taken about by Mrs. Dickens, who^ 
after driving her guest to the cemetery at Norwood for die Jerrold 
interment, took him on to the Crystal Palace for the first of the Han^ 
festivab when The Messnh was ^en before an audience of la/xM 
persons. The vast glass building seemed to Hans Andersen like an 

Aladdin’s palace, and vdien the music began to swirl round him he told 
Kate he wsnted to cry and ended by doing so. From the cwioert hall 
they moved to the terrace and watched die water ‘from a d m usand 
fountahia blown in a swe^py val over gardens all qmklii^ in die 
®tnriiine’»i It amused him to watch ‘many Utde crinolined montters 
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reeling before ^ spray*. Anotber outing with Mrs. Didtens was to 
die dieatre to see die great Italian actress Riston in die part of Lady 
Madbedi. He fdt rather forbm next day when Mr. and Mrs. Didcesis 
returned’ to ‘dear* Gad's Hill leaving him to the hospitality of his great 
admirer. Miss Coutts. Miss Courts was not nearly so scaring to die 
nervous Dane as were her ‘proud servants* who understood nothing he 
said. His hostess talked German and he could explain to her 'what 
they failed to understand, that his bed in her house in Stratton Street 
was not to his liking as he was accustomed to sleeping mgh on a 
mound of pillows. Miss Coutts smiled comprehension and, going 
up with him to his room, helped him to rem^ the bed. ne then 
confided to her that he could not exist without soda-waten which 
she at once ran off to fetch ‘with her own hands*. His braroom, 
‘the like of which I have never seen before*, had ‘a bright fire) costly 
carpets and windows giving on to a garden and Piccadilly*. That 
evening in Miss Coutts*s drawing-room he met the whole fashion- 
able world and next day his hostess drove him out to her Highgate 
estate. Holly Lodge, to walk in the garden there. This was all very 
gracious and very pleasant, but the fairy-tale wrimr had not come 
to England to go to parties, shake hands with smart people and 
receive compliments. It was Dickens he wanted to be with all the 
time, just walking ‘arm-in-arm* with diis greatest of living authors 
throu^ the streets and squares so remarkably described by him 

To die private performance of Tht Frauen Deep Andersen -was taken 
by Mrs. Didcens and it gratified him to see what a select a£hir it was, 
oofy fifty persons present, and among them the Queen, Prince Albert 
and the of die Balkans. Georgy Hqgardi, who had by this time 

t^ilcen up a very amicable confidoitia! pose with Mrs. Winter, 'wrote to 
her new friend, ‘The Queen and Her party made a tmst excellent 
audience*. Andersen expressed particular satishwtion widi the lovdy 
hodioiise flowers, provided by die Duke of Somerset, but it seemed to 
Idm very oddindi^ that his hoA diould excuse hhnsdf fcrnn presenta- 
tion to die Quem. Neidier in DaimarCnor in Germany could one 
btudiRoydperstniagesaddeinthiswi^. TheEng^hwencerodnly 
a voy odd race tdid ^w d^ could endue die London w in summer- 
time ho could not diink. To him it seemed Say coaly*' ami die |tme 
heaf dfficiite to. INtar.’ How fueferable k woidl really have been to 
stay at Gad’s l^afl di?time, bu% if he htal inskied on ddig dnt^ihe 
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wooM have missed those wonderful walks throu^ the streets with 
‘Boz'. One day he had to submit to being taken to die house of 
Dkkais's lawyer, Mr. Ouvry, North End Lodge. Anodier day he 
was conveyed to Albert Smith’s party at Walham Green, when the 
’Gladers of Mtmt Blanc’ found great amusement in entertainii^; die 
Tcebergs of the Frozen Deep’. Albert Smith was the author of 
Ckristofier Tadpolt^ who combined work for Punch with entertaining 
at the Egyptian Hall: Mark Lemon, editor of Punchy and other memb«8 
of the staff were among the guests dining on the lawn and quaffing 
‘great gdilets of champagne’. It was all very different from the 
frugality Andersen was used to at home. 

To Andersen’s first English friend, William Jerdan, Dickens con- 
fided that his guest got into embarrassing entanglements if left to 
himself in London and to fits of chagrin if left to himself in the country. 
One day they brought him up from Gad’s Hill and had lost him at the 
London Bridge terminus whence he had driven away in a cab by 
himself. When he turned up he told them that as he passed throu gh 
the new unfinished streets of Clerkenwell he made sure his driver was 
carrying him off a remote ftstness’ to be robbed and murdered, and 
he ted stuffed his watch, his pocket-book and all his money in his 
boots! Another day at Gad’s Hill, Mrs. Dickens had found him, 
weeping bitterly, ftice down in the clover. Seeing that he clutched a 
newspaper she asked, ‘Are any of your friends dead?’ ‘No, no,’ 
faltered Andersen. He ted, it appeared, been reading an adverse 
review, ‘a perfecdy nasty criticism’, of his latest story. It was easy in 
a way to dieer him tip for his sense of humour was that of a child. He 
could be made quite happy again by being asked to cut ftiries and elves 
out of paper or mats with intricate lacy patterns. He also delighted 
in being dragged qff by the Dickens children to gathw flowers in tte 
woods, of vduch he would make ‘the strangest litde nosegays’. Wilkie 
Ctdlins had cmly to appear in a wide-awake for Andersen to manage, 
unobserved, to slip a daisy-chain over its crown. He dtot took 
Collins and die diildren to the village, where die wearer of die adde- 
awake was suiprised to see everyone laughing at his appearance. 

It was with a feding akin to relief that Dickens one July day drove 
Ms fifend to Maidstcme and after dnbradng him affecdonately put him 
in die train. Hans Andersen was tearful, and recorded, ‘I travelled 
akme in d» steam serpent to Folkestone. Dickais was like a dear 
brpdier to Ale to the hat mtunent.’ 
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The visit had been ai (Hitstanding success from the Daw’s pomt of 
view; he had oa dw whole been happy, for the entire bonily had laid 
dwmselves out to amuse him, ami Didtens had even invit^ his old 
enemy Bentley for a couple of nights to Gad’s Hill for his benefit 
When dw great man was safely gone Didtens studt a card up on the 
dressing-table mirror in the room he had used and cm it was written, 
'Hans Andersoi slept in this room for five weeks whidi seemed to the 
fiunily i^es’. 

One mi^t have hoped for interesting impressions o^ Charles 
Didtms fixnn so practis^ a writer, but there is nothii^ mom than he 
set down at the time in his letters to the Queen-Dowager of Denmark 
and Henrietta Wulff, except for a short article of remimscences 
published in Temple Bar after Dickmis’s deadu Paris seSmed terribly 
dreary to him after London; he said it seemed to him like 'a bediive 
without honey*. As time went on Andersen tended to become even 
to Didtens what he had long since become to his girls Mamey and 
Katey, 'a Ixmy bore’. Many were the strangers who arrived on dw 
Didc^ doorstq) with letters of introduction signed by Hans Christian 
Andersen. Eventually the fUendship languished and died, maybe 
because Didtens got to know that Andersen gossiped by lett^ with 
his fiiend the Grand Duke about the Jerrold berwfit, saying that 
Jetrold’s S(m had protested agdnst ‘die hat being carried round’ as 
his mother had not been left in ‘straitened circumstances’. 

Four days after Andersen left England Walter Landor Didtens 
sailed for Lidia. With a good deal of forethou^t Charles Dickens 
was mappii^ out lives for his seven sons. Charley, after returning fixim 
Leipz^ had been, through dw interest of Miss Coutts, entered to 
Baring’s and dirough the same interest an East Indian cadetship had 
been seoired (x Wdter Landor. Walter had at one time shown dgns 
oi fidlowii^ in his Other's footstqps, but his tutor was instructed not 
to i»«« him to write, ‘the less be is encouraged to write dw better . . . 
anddwfaiqqnerhev^be’. Though dw actual kave-takii^ shattered 
Didtais £ot» day <» two, he soon got ova: it and was able to preen 
Mmsdf on hav^ provid^ a career for arseomd scm, evai duntg^ dw 
boy had no inflation for dw life he had been assi^wd to. A very 
siMl fegure m a tadfonn made to allow for devdt^mwnt appears 
padwtfe^ jn Afeded |^wtogta|di. The feoe feat bdte out beo^th 
featai^ary ifealmfedwofantmhaiq^didd. ftititwdtpattofdw 
VktndBa traction to b(^ to So ^ted out yiddi fiaand. 
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qc^iune, fisaowe of ^nger and Jeremy’s opium, Walter Landor was 
convey^ to Us sidp by fiither and eldest brodier. ‘A sad trial', wrote 
Oidcens, *diank God it is over. The dear boy bore it a great deri 
bett« dan we could have hoped.* 

Walter Landor never set foot on English earth again. The climate 
of India afiwttd him adversely during his attachment to the East India 
Company and, after his exchange into the Black Watch and his postil^ 
to a hill station, his health broke down completely. Many ro$y-&ced 
i 7 «gH«h lads have died in die far comers of the worid and Walter joined 
tiidr company. Invalided home too late, death snatched him as he 
was pat«««E duough Calcutta. He died there of a haemorrhage on 
the last day of 1863. 



Chapter 25 

SEPARATION 

Unlett m hoped and feared, Ufe would have no meamng for us. 

Apart from tuck commotions of our inner selves there co^ he no 
ming. BENEDETTO CROCE 

T en days after Walter Landor had sailed for the Indik his Either 
was reading A Christmas Carol to enraptured aadiences at 
Manchester and deriving inunense pleasure therefrom.! He was 
receiving overtures, too, from ‘Mandiester MagnatesVbegmng him to 
produce a play again in their dty. Most willingly did he agree to do 
so, and writing to Wilkie Collins said that he had arranged for The 
Fro{en Deep to be acted in the Free Trade Hall on August 21 and 22. 
*It is an immense place and we shall be obliged to have actresses; I am 
already trying to get the best who have been on the stage.’ Two days 
earlier he had written to Mrs. Compton asking her co>opetation. 
'The place is out of the question for my girls. Their action (puld not 
be seen, their voices could not be heard’; but Mrs. Compton tould not 
oblige, and so he applied to Wigan, manner of die Olympic Theatre, 
for names of substitutes and on his recommendation engaged Mrs. 
Teman and her two daughters, Maria and Ellen, for the parts. One 
member at least of this theatrical family was already known to Didcens, 
for some months earlier he, who rarely missed seeing a new play, had 
watched Ellen Teman act ^e part of Hippomenes in Atalanta,^ a play 
by Talfourd. Going to Ellen Teman’s dressing-room before she went 
on the stage, he found her in tears at having 'to show so much leg’. 
Qiarm«l by her modesQr, Didcens thought her 'most attractive and a 
sweet litde thii^’. After 'Boz’ had engaged the professional ladies to 
replace 'die Tavistodc girls’, he busded up from Gad’s Hill to ^ve 
Jtiem *a thrse^lays drill in thdr parts’ and now for the first time we 
become aware that a serious motional disturbance may be brewing. 
Litde, fair-haired Etksi Teman, widi 1 ^ sympathetic blue eyes, took 
up sudi a wondiipping attitude and seemed so padieticall^ anxious to 
lbtet]mtt evoy fine and gesture according to Didcemi’s wi^ that 

^(^pk^y ctqitfviKedhim. The iidieamls took pi%e at Tavistock 

> Haymarket, iSjy. 

3VO 
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House and the mote ia owner coached his team, the more his infatua- 
tion {os Ellen grew*. Both the Miss Temans were charming and both 
lan in and out of the study, but only one sat on die arm of die manager’s 
chair, sat^ duets with him at the schoolroom piano and seemed, to the 
family, to take possession of the house. The Frozen Deep had always 
to be foltowed by a farce so diat the audience should not be sent away 
in tears. The farce ^osen on this occasion was Uncle John. ‘Unde 
John’ was an old geiitleman who had educated a young girl and in the 
process had fallen in love with her. When she was eighteen he asltwi 
her to marry him, and the piece opens on their wedding morning with 
the arrival of Uncle John’s niece and her husband. This couple some- 
how contrive to persuade the bride that she is really in love with her 
drawing-master and each to believe die other the prey of unrequited 
passion. After a few rehearsals Dickens’s emotional equilibrium was 
upset. In the play Uncle John had to load his bride with ‘wonderful 
presents — a pearl necklace and diamond earrings’, and his impersonator 
found it irresistible to give his sweet little friend some rea' ^ewelry. 
Kate Dickens, who knew the plot and the words only too well, 
realised what must be going on when a bracelet ordered for Ellen was 
delivered to her by mistake. It annoyed her extremely, for her 
husband was not a boy and after twenty years of married life it was an 
insult to her to make love under her very roof to a girl of eighteen. 
At once she flared into a scene with Charles, who told her diat it was 
within her power to show her confidence in him and her belief in the 
^I’s innocence by calling on her mother. He did not at all want his 
daughters to think* he was not behaving correctly, the daughters of 
course bdng of an age to notice thin^ and draw their own conclusions. 
The second girl, Katey, was quite alive to the situation and tells* 
us that at die very commencement of this affair, as she passed her 
parents’ bedroom, the door of whidi \i’as ajar, she heard sobs, and on 
goii^ in found h» modier seated at die dressing-table putting on her 
bontket. When she asked what the tears were about a stifled voice 
ti^lied, ’Your fother has adted me to go and see Ellen Ternan’. ‘You 
sludl not go,’ said Katey, stamping her foot; but Mrs. Dickens did as she 
was asked, for her compljdngness, where Charles was concerned, was 
boundless. 

On August 40 Dickens, in ‘inimitable’ form, went up to Mcmdiester 
with his trcmpe, where 7 ^ Froien Deep was played on August 21 

G..Storeyf. Dickens and Daughter, 
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and 22 , followed as usual by Never had DtdEensa^ed so 

well, never hsal he efl|oyed himself so mudi. Wilkie G^ins s^ *he 
electrified the aiidienoes’,and wdl he migd^t, for he had fidlenvk^dy 
in love and was a pasrionam youth t^ain. 

The part of the heroine, Clara Bumham, vm not pitted by Ellen 
Totian but by her sister Maria. And Dickens in a letter to Miss Courts 
t^pems to be making an effort to put her off die scent of any somdal 
for he focusses all interest on Maria and does not so mudi as mendoa 
her sister. If his sub^itor. Wills, now Miss Coutts's se^tary^ has 
been gossipit^ to her, this letter should disarm criticism: 

Perhaps Mr. With has not told you how much impress^ I was at 
Manchester by die womanly tenderness of a very gentle land good 
Utde ^1 who acted Clara’s part. She came to see me plw bmore- 
hand at die Gallety of Illustration, and when we rehearsm it, she 
said, T am afitaid, Mr. Dickens, I shall never be able to bear it: it 
afibcted me so mudi when I saw it, diat I hope vou will acuse my 
trembling diis momii^,' for I am a^d of myself.’ At night when 
she came out of the cave and Wardour recognised her I nevar saw 
anythii^ like the distress and agitation of her foce — a very good 
litde paw fiwe, with large black eyes: — ^it has a natural emotion in it 
which was quite a study of expression. But when she had to kneel 
over Wardour dyii^, and be taken leave o^ the tears screamed out 
of her eyes into & mouth, down his beard, all over Us rags — down 
his arms as he held her by the hair. At the same time she sobbed as 
if she were breaking her heart, and was cpte convulsed widi grief. 
It was of no use for the compassionate Wardour to whu^, *My 
dear diild, it will be over in two minutes — there is noming die 
ma t t er don’t be so distressed!’ She could only sob out, '01 it’s so 
sad, 01 it’s so sad,’ .and set Mr. Lemon (die sonest-hearted of men) 
ctyiiKtoo. By die time the curtain^ we were all crying togedier, 
aim then her modier and rister used to come and put her in a dhair 
«id comfort her, betore takirm her awi^ to be dremed for die Faroe. 
I ddd her cm the last rug^t &t I was sure that die had om of the 
most genuine and foeling hearts in die worid; and I don’t dihik 
I ever saw anydiing more prettily simple and umfiected. Yet I 
lemanber her on die su^ a little child, and I datesi^ die was 
in a country dieatre. . . . NBss Matte Teman, diat is the youi:g 
lady,* 

It sd^bepostOdetoputMtes Ccmtts offdie soent^but ft was kaseai^ 
w dd^ Fo^sttt fo whom on.the sante di^ he wrote: 

I tfj, H. Wi. 
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You are not so tolerant as perh^ you might be of the wayward 
aid unsettled fidn^wUdi is part (1 suppose) of the tenure on vdOch 
one bcdds an imaginative life; and whidi I have^ as you ought to 
know well, oftoi krat down by riding over it like a dragoon—but 
let diat go by, I malm no maudlin complunt I am always deeply 
sensible of die wonderful exercise I have of life and its 
sensadons and have said to mysdf for years, and have honesdy and 
truly felt, this is the drawback to such a career and is not to ^ 
oomidained of. ... I daim no immunity from blame — Aere is 
plen^ of fault on my side in die way of a thousand 
caprices, and difficulties of disposition. The gist is that it is a 
to many too young and that the years are not making things easi er 
. . . reasons have been growing which make it all but hopeless that 
we should even try to struggle on. . . . It is too late to say put the 
curb on.* 

The elation at Manchester was followed by a very bad slump in 
spirits. ‘Partly from grim despair and subsidence from excitement and 
partly for the sake of Household Words*, he invited Wilkie Collins to 
take a tour with him adhere. *1 want to escape from myself, my 
misery is amanng.* To Stone he spoke of ‘low pulse, low voice, low 
spirits, intense reaction*. Early in September the two friends went off 
to Carlisle, and dimbing Carrodt Fell, Collins sprained his foot and 
had to be transported ‘Wardour-adse’ to the hotd whence diey moved 
to Allonby, ‘a deserted, dean little place with fifty houses, five bathing 
madiines, five young men and five youi^ women'. The landlady of 
the Ship hotel recognised her illustrious guest at once; she had seen 
him years earlier af^reta Bridge when, as a girl, she had been slipped 
into the coffee-room to have a look- at him. This, on the whole, didl 
outing was chronided for Household Words as The La^y Tow Two 
Idle Apprersdees.* Doncaster was included in the schedule as ‘die St. 

with all its saturnalia’ was being run. In spite of his annual trip 
to see die Derby run, radng was not at all in Dickens’s line: every 
moment :^>ent on the Dorwaster course was hateful to him in spite of 
the feet that on bdng handed a card of the race he ticked off three 
succesdvetnnnets. He came away certain that if a boy had a taste for 
betting nodting would cure him sooner dian a visit to Doncaster ‘to 
see the atissty caused by losses on die turT. 

jPuring dte whtde tour Dtdeens was restless and could concentrate 
tm nothtrii;. Why did he fed so desperate^ low? Ifad he pediaps 

II. N.t. October 1857 . 
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missed somediif^ vety important in life, a great friend^p, a fsnat 
romance, a great tragedy? What could it be that purred him into sudi 
dissatisfaction widi his lot? Was there some part of him undevdoped 
or was it merely diat some men never find rest in this life? Could it 
be entirdy Kate’s fault that he felt like thad After all diey had never 
really been in step. He had devdoped, but she had remained more or 
less what site had been in the beginning, amiable, complacent, and now, 
according to his ideas, subsiding into a kind of fetuitv. Viewed 
objectively, she was a mediocre, kindly woman who did noit fill the bill 
of celebrity’s wife. How badly she contrasted with the women he had 
met in Paris ! Could one want a more intelligent and sympadietic wife 
than Madame Scribe, who was older than Kate, or Madatftp Viardot, 
who was the same age? I Its thoughts then strayed on to\masterfuI 
Geoige Sand and muse-like Madame de Girardin. What a mistake 
it had been to marry a woman so limited in knowledge and sympathy 
as Kate, a woman who could contribute nothing to any discussion and 
viewed every subject with apadietic want of interest or a meaningless 
smile. As he reviewed the past he began to wonder whether she had 
ever suited him at all. It was the American tour that had first revealed 
to him her springlessness and lack of resource. Only the efforts of an 
extremely competent maid had dragged her through those months of 
travel. He had given her chances of educadcm and experience of the 
world, but she had never even responded to die stimulus of house- 
keeinng in a foreign country. What tears there had been at Genoa, 
what repinings in France! Her main interest was the nursety; it was 
natural enough that she should be absorbed in diat way, but babies as 
the one bond and topic of conversation were liable to be boring. He 
had nothing to reproadi himself with. He had been a good father and 
had done all dat was possible for his eardily children, but he could not 
pretend to idealise them as he did his spiritual children, Oliver, Nell, 
Paul and the rest. Kate had sometimes complained of his fiiends and 
their off-hand manners, of J<^ Forster in particular, ndio hardly 
notlc^ h«r at alL ‘Fuz’ had never diouj^t her adequate ot interesting, 
at^^Owii^hehadbeen! is amiable and omiidying but nothiig 

on eardi woiikl make her understand me.’ It was somediing to be able 
to wrke fninkfy to Forsrer, thtmgh the dtuation as he saw h was an 
ftxiis^tdbW one. was the wcnld-femomt Oiatln Didceos with 

l^i^ue, hia comjMihi^ imagination, his veiy pecuHar dhpoaitkin, 
^ f^ricet^ 'pis iti^Htiencei, Ids tenqims, driven nearly tfemeMed by 
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one woman’s fetuity, a fatuity that was magnified for him by those 
relations of hw who ^ always in the house, whose faces now 
appeared to him idiotic, and whose manners now strode him as 
exasperating. But in emdemning dbiem he did not condemn his dear 
Georgy, who never lost her charm or interest and now shone as the 
paragon of an oitiiely wordiless family. 

In making these reflections he generated in himself a fund of self- 
pity and refrained from dealing with the core of the situation, his 
infrtuation for Ellen Ternan. The terror as well as the beauty of love 
lies in the fiurt that it alters all values. Men talk of a world well lost for 
love tidien it is love itself diat has caused their world to perish and 
appear as worthless as a worn-out shoe. Dickens’s attitude to his own 
life changed from the fetal moment at Manchester when he believed 
himself capable of loving a young girl in the same idealistic whole- 
souled way that he had once adored Maria Beadnell. 

The dose companionship of Wilkie Collins and his levity on sex- 
reladonships combined wi^ his own passion for Ellen made Dickens 
feel as if he had renewed his youth, almost as if he belonged to another 
generation. Kate might look her part of materfamilias; it was hard for 
him to bdieve himself the father of ten children, when he felt more like 
dieir dder brother than their parent. What must he now do to readjust 
his life? Readjust it he simply must. 

A letter* written to lus wife’s maid at this time shows how his mind 
was working. It embodied what in Victorian days was a momentous 
dedsion — self-banishment from the large double bed in which he had 
lain beside his wife for all the years of their marriage. Anne is 
instructed to have the recessed communicating door between the 
dresang-room ami the bedroom closed by a carpento: who must fill 
the qnce with white deal shelves and enclose it with ’a light deal 
door, painted white’. He has ordered for his own use a small iron 
bedtte^ and die bedding to go widi it. Anne is specially warned 
not to talk about Aese arrangements and is told 'the sooner it is done 
Ae better'. 

Ftnster mys that at tlds time he found Dickens impossible to ded 
with and 'faiacoessiMe* to friendly advice, but he says noAing in his 
about Ae Tetnan femily and noWng about Ae Manchester 
p et fr y ma nces. R is obvious Aat he trished to have Ae epist^ 
for it did ’Box’ i» credit after twenQr years of respectabuiqr 
* Boa n. NJU 
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to go off Ae m actress. As fir as Foster was oimoaned, 

Ellen Temaii ^ nor exist and tber^ne conU have had nodiing to do 
widi the sqmratioi. .Thus, leaving out of ids aocoam the principal 
fictor in the rituadon, he was obl^ed to own fiat dieie was noih^ 
intlieactualdrcum8t8noesinvriddiMr.andMis.Didcensfeundtfaem- 
sdves d»t would not have adndtted of teasonaUe reartangenuxtt. A 
middle course, to his regre^ was not taken. Even so he consoled 
himsdf by assuring Aose principally concerned that no dennt person 
could regard die separation ctmtemplated save as *a pu^ private 
fifflily matter* wbi^ it would be most ungoidemanly to allt^ to. 
This opinion put heart into Dickens as it removed his fau* diat his 
position widi ^ public would be ‘aspersed’ if scandal were^permitted 
to attadi to his name. 

Despite sjdrituai, psychical and phyrical upheavals appearances were 
still kept up during du autumn of iSjy at Tavistodc House. Dickens 
took the (hair in Novonber at die fourdi Anniversary Dinner of the 
Wardiousemen and Qerks Sdiools at die London Tavern. He qioke 
of schoob he did not like, of hb own school and masto*, ‘1^ fin the 
most ignorant man I have ever had the pleasure to know, one (ff the 
worst tempered men diat ever lived. ... I did not like thh ladies’ 
sdiool widi vhiih my school danced (m Wednesdays.* The Schoob 
for whidi he b appealing are designed to educate ‘Orphans and 
Neoemitous Children’. A beginning had been made four years earlier 
widi a rented house at New Cross. Dickens urged hb hearers to 
enbrge the scope of theb activity. In toasting the president. Lord 
John Russell, he said of him that as widi ‘die seal of Solomcm dine was 
endosed hi a not very large casket the soul of a gjumt*. 

khas Coutts was hunted to mtend dte party given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Dickens on December 1, 1837, to Ibten to the new Christmas susy for 
HouakoU WofJsy about tte bdiaviour of white women during a 
inratds raid at ^veistote,Bdis^ ‘off the Mosqmto shore’. Itwassaid 
to have been suggested.^ aocmmts of die In&n Mutitqr. Entided 
I%* ^ Certam &igGsk Prisoiursj^ the second ol its duee dull 

Chaim wfs itritttn by WiOcie CdBns. There was noihh^ of die 
cdd ClabaiBs i^rit abm ai^of b and the parqr (Ibpetsed diat 

a ligbt had gone out. 

dbe impending diai^ Qabtmas and Tadftb 

M|^wew toed tfaiw^ly a dfaninMied and rather d^ecaedtoily- 
Hepiy Fldcling, agad afg^ had been pidted offto loin Itohrothets at 
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school at Boulogne, which left Charley, the two girls and Edwatd 
Butwer Lytun^ dx, at home. Charles Dickens to 

function noran% in the world’s eye as editor, seri^ writer and duurw 

nun of durity ban^tts. Li Fdiruary he q>oke for the Ho^tal fts 
Sick Quldren. Axidiesnng i jo guests, he made anniang alludons to 
the qKdlt diildien of the well>UMio, (Mdren who come down u> 
dessert (Mdren wdio wtm’t go to bed, (diildten who kick and say th^ 
hate us. . It is not fbr ft)$se he speaks, but for the (hildten he has seen 
lan^iidiing in damp, bam rooms, for the babies {uning to in 
e^-boxes. Why inthe^ameofGoo must such things be? The old 
oourdy house in Great Ormonde Street now converted into a diild's 
hospi^ already deals wdth 10,000 of such out-patients a year. The 
in-^utimts in iitear doll-l&e beds can only number thirty and even 
cannot ^'maintained without further support Itwasexacdy dwkind 
of appeal Dickens could drive home with his plea to those present to 
thitdc ‘of the dear <Md you love, die dear (^ild you have lost, die 
dream-diild you might havediad’. He melted the hearts of his hearers 
mid by so doing added £^009 to the funds of the hospital. 

The letters written by Dicdcens diis spring are concerned dbiefly 
with plans and projects for ‘readings’. It had become to him the most 
reassuring of exercises to play upon an audience in this way. Eadi 
reading not only gave him ftesh zest, but endowed him with ^ power 
of riding, as in a life-boat, over the troubled waters of private life. 

Undo' the pbuad round of family existence at Tavistock House a 
^ent conflict was seething. There was Charles set on readjustment 
without publicity; Georgina willir^ to co-operate in securing dds 
solution; and Kat| die sport of she did not know what kind forces. 
In die backgrouM the watdiing eyes of Mrs. Hogarth, her daughter 
Hden, and her sister Helen Thomson missed nothing of dw changes 
and turns of die dtuation: their sympathies were all with Kate. How 
wai it diat Georgy did not seem to share them? 

By degrees their suspicions of Grorgy grew. Could she be acting 
die part ofoonfidante to Charles? Was it she who was responsible ftnr 
die proposals for readjustment in domestic affiurs at TavistodtHcmse? 
Was it she Ifeer die ^ipiificant bloddi^ of dooesJietween bed- 
Toom tad (Lesah^-rooin, st^ested further sqpn^ation? A letter 
writteo by Hden Thomson to her fiiend Nbs. Stark in Glasgow* 
makes it dev how disi^poiitted die Hogarm contingent were with 
I Ikiputinhed KK. (W. Dexter). 
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Ge(»gina:‘WefaadtI«n^therdisinto<«ted' S<une(niehadpn:q)osed 
to that die idiotdd love her «ate of ^asoiajqfiits apart from 

fan, dutt dbe dioiild a^^tess at partis Jnd ocmv de prisenee, if 

necoBary, at public nmcdons. Aoodia: atigggMon was that diey 
mi^t play Bm and Cox between Ta^stodc Hcmse and Gad’s Hill, 
yet anoditf that she dumldsetde abroad, ilwa^inortif^i^ proposak 
involvi^ ho:, as they would have done, in nmch pretence were all 
declined by ^te. 1^ Charles felt likel^tiabout her, it would be 
better tobegonealtogethvor todie. The jdeapfsqnratioB from her 
diildren upset her terribly: her spirits had never been hig]! and now 
dw spent hours together in tears. " \ 

Resffiting these atmmpt»at compromise^ d» Hogarth^nuly inter* 
vened; rather dian have poor Kate subject^ to insulting oilbrs they 
would prefrr that she should he provided with a separatl esnibli^unent. 
It was pitiful to see her in so low a condition. And so a legd separation 
was put throu^ by Forster, who saw that the situation was intolerable 
to Didtens. Mark Lemon chose a solicitor fr^ Kate and during the 
actual negotiations Mrs. Hogarth carriefl her daughter off to Breton. 
On her return Kam became party to a settlement securing her £600 
a and was installed in a small house in Gloucester Cresdent on 
the edge of Camden Town. While tiiis arrangement was being put 
through Charles suddenly became aware that certain 'scandalous 
rumours’ anent Georgina were drculating within the frunily. These 
rumours maddened him, as well tiiey might. He took prompt 
measures to scotch them, presenting the hostile Hogartiis with a 
document and tfareatenii^ if they refused to sign, that Kate would be 
turned out of the house without a penny. The Ij^garths stood out 
agutm hjs ultimatum frw 'a fortnight of sleepless tints’ and then put 
their mmes to the following dechratitm: 

It hatting been mued to os that in reference to the difficulties 
whfefa have resulted in die sgnratitm of Mb and Mrs. Oiarles 
IH^ens, certain statements Upe been circulated tint such differ* 
enca are occasioned by circamstances deejdy afifecting the moral 

we solemnlydeSaie ^^we n^ didbdieve^^ 
stnetomifV We knew that they are t»t bdieved by Mks. Dichens 
. md We oiuadvei on wl oocSsions to tfatun as 

oatbidy destitute c jfe undtwkm. 

W |Here fellow the tikpaaniet of 

Miw Ifetgarfe and Hyen iiofartfa*] 
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So &t few people were in the secret, just the femily, near ftiends and 
kind Miss Coifttt» Wto, tried in wijtii^ to effect a reconciliation and 
then offisred atempotaiy hometo Kate whom knew well and HM 
Oiarles wote a lon^ rather hysterical letter to Miss Coutts and stated 
that things had gone too fer to. admit of compromise. 

Geo^ was at this,«isis intensely useful to Dickens. She kept his 
house togedwr. Ste had Mamey and Katey under her thumb and 
managbd to persuade diem By her own cheerfulness d»t there was 
nothing to be regrett^ |p die banishmern or, as she called it, die 
‘voluntauy departtre’ of thdr mother. A more natural and happy 
artangehrent could not be thought of. They must all be veiy loving 
together an<Make care of Pi^a. In a way Geojpna covered die scandal 
of Ellen, for people soon began to talk about die invidious position of 
a sister«jn<law bdng content to supplsmt her own sister at the 
of Charles Dickens’s house. 

Widi the exception of Miss Coutts, Charles now treated any 
sympadiiser with Kate as* sr ‘disloyal’ friend. Mark Lemon and his 
femUy came into this cat^oryauid so did F. M. Evans of Bradbury and 
Evans. W. M. Hossetd, dining with a friend of Kate’s, Rintoul, 
founder and editor of Tht Specuuory heard the separation canvassed 
and die verdict go dead against Dickens, but this was all in strict 
privacy. It may be said that the separation, owing to Kate’s deter- 
minadon ‘to resign herself to God’s will’, passed off well and so secredy 
that except to the femily and a few indmate friends it mi^t have 
remained a nine djys’ wonder. The Dickens fe$ade remained un> 
(hanged: Charles moved ori in his majesdc way, respcmding with 
Thadceiay for |j^ture at the Academy banquet (May a) and 
^eakit^ for die /Artists’ Benevolent Fund. Then, seized by a fit 
terrifying exfaibidonimi, he decided to take the world into his con* 
fefenoe in a personal statement in Household Words. He was anxious 
that Mark Lemon diould also print it in PbrcL When Mark Lonon 
very smribly refused, Charles ait {Itn dead. He also drafted a second 
statement fwr die discredonaty use of Ardiur Smidi, his sub-editor. 

The first statement was printed <m June iz, 1858, in HhueMd 
Wotds^ on dw front pt^e, hmded ‘Personal’. In it he^gpqdmned that 
owifl^ toidskM^inendWp widi die public he SmIs he must them 
teto to awfidenoe over a penotud matter o£^ domestic and saoedfy 
piivate dwacter oCwhidi diey are ahnost cer^ to have heard jqxins. 

Ht! atoaidy detoies dsn all the latdy wlmpered tumoirs ‘are 
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idxMidtiably hbCf and dut whoaoever rqpeats om of t]»m after diis 
deniid, will lie as wilfiilly and as^fbulty as it is poariUe for any fidse 
witness to lie before ^eaven and eartk* 

Thb statement, as Forster plainly tdd him, served but to draw 
attention to vdnt, if treated with silence, mi^t bn/e 8liiq>ed by almost 
widioiit notice. To .his friend's horror, Didtens consulted Ddane 
about printing the ‘personal statement’ in the Tunes before publishing it 
in Household Wot^f but, to Forster’s" relief, mis came to nothing. 
Worse, however, was to follow, for the^second statement, drafted 
for Arthur Smith’s confidential use, also found its way into print 
In this document Dickens dwelt on the incompatibility of\tenq>era- 
ment that had always existed between himself and his mfe, and 
stated that had it not been for Georg^ die sqiaradoh woi^ have 
taken place earlier. Georgina has saoificed her youth and life to his 
fiunily. F^or some years Mrs. Dickens has been asking to go away and 
live apart He has prevented her doing so. . It is at Forster’s sug- 
gestion that he has finally consented to leconstruct and rearrange his 
home. Mrs. Dickens has thankfully agreed to his'terms. He hopes 
no one will put any misconstruction on die separation, whidi the 
diildten tfaorou^y understand and accept He goes on to diat 
‘two widced persons’ (by whom he means Mrs. Hogarth and her 
dau^ter) have coupled with the separation die name of a young lady 
for whom he has a great attachment and regard. ‘Upon my soul and 
honour, there is not on diis earth a more virtuous and spotlem creature. 
I know her to be innocent and pure and as good as my own dear 
dau^ters. Furdier, I am quite sure diat Mrs. Didcois, havii^ 
reomved this assurance, from me, must now believt it, in the respect I 
know her to have for me, and in the perfect ccmfidence I know her in 
her betm moments to repose in my truthfulness.’ 

Handed to Ardiur Smith for ‘dismtionary use’, this letter somehow 
fiNind its way hito the New Ymh. Tribune and from that source was 
oopkd mm severai En^idi news^pers. 

If ym exaonine the statements we findjhat diey are a smoke-ecreoi 
pot oidy to cover Kate’s dnappearaace bit to defend George’s 

conthufed ptHsence at Tavistock Houses There is soromhii^ about 
diem thm creates sttsiticion: it is abnost as if an alfld h^ been foked. 

^ An^bd% eaon^aajpe shaU fnesendy see, tHck^’sstaaeraema were 
bached iqp by letters &n Geotgina to Maria Winter. Both Qbaries 
aiidG^oq^foltthdheedoflastifyiitgdiemsdiVes. I^kettsderired 
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to absolve himself fiom the accusation of ingiatitode and cruelty 
Geotgina wished id set herself right with Charles’s friends, and both of 
them followed Forster in hiding up die explosive diarge, Ellen Teman. 

Between diem diey invented a new set of circumstances, a new duonide 

of married life, all of whidi falls to shreds when die letters written by 
Charles to Kate on his Italian tour of 1853 «« comidered. These 
indmatei, warm-hearted lettets,as we have already seen, show Didcens as 
a normal t^scdonatefandly man. They allude to common experiences 
in Italy nine years earlier, revive old jests, poke fun at his mmp^fiions 
Egg and ColUns, and towards the end of the d^t wedcs’ tour reveal 
the most simple and unfdgned pleasure at getting home. To ’my 
dearest Catharine’ he wrote, 1 shall be very happy to be at home mysdf 
«id to embrace you, fmr of course I miss you very much’. The letters 
are £u from perfunctory. He sends love to the children and ’last but 
not least to 3rourself, whom I hope so soon to see in a blooming state’. 
‘Looking forward to meedng you so soon, ever, my dearest, most 
affectionately C. D.’ 

There is nothing here to support the contention that the marriage 
had been acutdy unhi^py for years and years, and evidendy Didr^ 
felt this aspect of his case to be weak, for to strengthen it he made 
mysterious allusions to a ’mental disorder’ which caused his wife to 
think ’she would be better away’. In fact she, vdio took the initiative 
in nothing, was credited with initiating the separation. It would have 
been betta: for Didcens’s reputation as an honest man if he had 
admitted that he had fidlen violendy m love widi a girl of dghteen and 
that the soisation oT youth released in him made 1^ r^ardhbown 
children as ’brodieri and sisters’ and his own wife with phyrical disgust 
After all, d» senses know no constancy. Kate was certainly dull and 
she may have been a bore, but her husband with his mercurial tempoa- 
ment 1^ really been hid^ to be linked with anyone who asserted 
hersdf so litde and was on the whole so amenable. Their marthq$e^ 
like many Vktotian mairit^pes, had been of die kind indkated in the 
Church cff Eagfand weddiitg service as ’for the procreatimi dt dtil- 
drenV of udwm diey had ten in fifteen years, to «y nothing « few 
iitiscarriages. Thete is no record diat Kate ever cmqdlnned of her 
fete dtoi^ jriie must dfben have had reason to do so, ftv her Bvdy 
laaband’s atthude to ptq^Muaqr and dtilr&k^ was outwatt^ uii» 
^df^Pa^atie and often thm of a low comedian. Itisreiuaikftde'that 

t^ betayed no jedousy of her sister Geot{^ aho tsuiped many of 
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her privUi^es and replaced her as diner-out and hostess during mmty 
wee^ of every year. In all but parenthood Geor^na played the part 
of an unofficial wife. *Do you ^Ueve in a sister-in-law living in the 
house?* somecme asked Kate Perugini in her old age. ‘No, no, k is 
the greatest mistake!* she exclaimed. We must remind ourselves that 
Charles Dickens had never even at Fumival’s Inn lived in a solitude h 
deux. There were but three rooms in their suit^ but somdiow they 
had squeezed Mary in. At Doughty Street they had made a home both 
for Nbry Hogarth and Frederick Dickens, and after their repm from 
America had adopted Georgina as a permanent member of ^ house- 
hold; and so it went on till Tavistodt House days when thaHogarth 
parents were often put up for months together. There is noiquestion 
but that Charles had been a vety good family man and had shouldered 
one responsibility after the other. Parents, brothers and h» wife’s 
relations, all had been helped, and all had proved unsatisfactory and all 
ungrateful. When he b^an to suspect that Kate was siding with her 
parents against Geoigina, he lost his sense of propriety and in a blind 
rage threatened to drive her from the house. 

At die time of the separadon Kate was forty-three years old and 
Charles forQr..six. They had been married for twenty-twd years. 
When press^ out of her home Kate left behind her Edward Bulwer 
Lytton aged six, Henry Fielding aged eight, Sydn^ Smith aged ten, 
Alfred Tennyson aged twelve, Francis Jeffrey aged thirteen, two ^Is 
of eighteen and nineteen, and the oldest child of all, Charley, aged 
twenty. Walter Landor, aged seventeen had, as we have seen, been 
banished to India. It would have been an extraordinary step for any 
woman in Kate’s position and of her indolent disposition to take volun- 
tarily sod that is why one must use the word ‘pressed*. For some time 
an influence had beoi prising her slowly out of control till the tendrib 
that bound her to flunily life had relaxed so much that by a determined 
effort she could be earily dislodged. Ihe flunily were, taking them all 
in all, lather characterless as well as vety young, and made no stand 
agpun^ their iaiher’s decision. The £redicament was puzzling to 
yotctl^iainds, but it was drumtiMd into di«n that ‘dieir ffith«*s name 
'em ffieir bettt asse^. ■Tliot^ the little boys &lt twii^es of terrible 
hmeliBBSs, the ffiimly, as a whole, swallowed the fairy-tale fli^ were 
told by Aunt C^|orgy and accepted thdr stniadon as inevitable, 
fuat is. i likle later tin die Diclmns sons were hypnotised into bdting 
ffudr eidit to btdia or the Antipodes as ‘inetdtable’' 
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Geoigtna Hogarth could on occasion act witii tesoiutton and 
hnality. 

What are we to think of this survivor of the cataclysm that drove 
feAer, moAer^ aunt and sister from Dickens’s house for ever, and to 
whom Kate, till dying of cancer tw«ity-one years later, never spoke 
again? Who but Georgina could have contrived Ae circumstances 
lhat levered Ae mo Aer of her nephews and nieces out of the house of 
vAich Ae remained Ae permanent and apparently satisfied inmate? 
The part played by this attractive young woman appears equivocal. 
Was she pursuing some s Aeme of her own when mgldng up to Maria 
Winter? Why Ad Ae write so affectionately to explain to her how 
Ae separation between her sister and her broAer-in-law had come 
Aout? ‘My dearest Maria’ was told that no one was in any way to 
blame, that it was all quite natural, Aat Kate and Charles had agreed to 
to live apart and would be happier like that Poor Kate’s incapacity 
for lookii^ after children was no secret to anyone: Aey had always 
been thrown on oAers. ‘My sister has often expressed a wiA to go 
and live away’, but Charles would never agree to it Now by mutual 
consent and for no other reasons Aey have come to an arrangement to 
live apart Georgina need hardly tell her ‘dearest Maria’ tlut where 
suA a piAUc man as Charles is concerned ‘wonderful rumours and 
wicked slanders have been flying Aout’. Charles’s firiends must Aow 
their friendship by ‘quietly silencing wiA the real solemn truA any 
fooliA or wicked person who may repeat suA lies and slanders’. 

One aAs oneself for what reason except that of pleasing Charles or 
of enterit^ mto Ale possession of die home Ad Georgina become 
dononsttatively aflbctionate to a woman whom Ae had a short while 
previously dianissed as almost a comic figure, ‘a kind of good- 
natured woman, but fearfully $111/. How Ae and Charles had 
laughed together over Flora Finching when he was writing JUttle 
Dorrit/ We Aould note Ae fret that once Georgina was firmly in 
control at TavistoA House, Mrs. Winter dropped as if Arough an 
bAliette out of her affections and correspondence. 

For a long time Georgina had off and on acted as amanuensis to 
CAarles. Nearly A1 The ChUtTs History of England is in her hand- 
wtitii^ and she had always encour^ed him in his self-absorption by 
‘a man of genius ought not to be judged by die common herd 
of men*. For a h»% while she had made thii^ difficult for Kate by 
always AAng wiA Charles in any minor dispute. Geor^na, it is 
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e^ddeni^ had a love of power and liked to conmd ao oddxated a 
person as her l»odier>&jaw and to make herself indiqiensable in his 
eyes. He prsused her a great deal and dioii^t that she took hnmeise 
trouUe over the children, who odierwise would have been ne^ected. 
AccorcHi^ to Mis. Hogarth, all diat Georgina ever did for die ^dien 
was to teach die Utde boys to read before diey went to school: die had 
nothing to do with die giris; th^ had a competent governess. The 
curious method she adopted when editing a selection of Didcens’s 
ktters—that of cutting out sentences in praise of her sisthr — may 
indicate die jeabiuy that is part and parcel of possessive lov^ 

By midsummer Kate was settled in Gloucester Crescent. Charley, 
by his fedier’s wish, went to live with her, but Dickens was a^d lest 
Leedi or anyone ebe should suppose he 'rided* with his modier. 
‘Between die du'ldten and me dieie is absolute confidence', he W>te, 
when forwardit^ him a copy of a note received from Charley in which 
he told his Either, ‘Don’t suppose that I am actuated by any feelii^ of 
prefiaenoe for my mother to you. God knows I love you dearly and 
it will be a lord <% for me when I have to part fi^ you and die girls.’ 
Chari^ may have had a kindly nature, but he was deteimined to 
pe r s e ve r e with his courtship of Bessie Evans, the daughter of the man 
his fiidier now looked on as his mortal enemy. It was perhaps as well 
that in future they would not be called on to live under the same roof. 
‘Dear ChaikT*, wrote Kate, ‘is so kind and gentle. I hope to resign 
nqrsetf to God’s will and to lead a contented, if not a happy life . . . 
my posidcm is a sad one. Time only can blunt the kera pain I feel 
at my heart’ 
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READING FOR A LIVING 

And if I laugh at any mortal thing 
'lit that I nuy not watp. 

BYRON 

D uring the negotiations recorded in the last chapter Dickens 
worked to organise a series of entertainments calculated to absorb 
his leisure for the rest of the year. Beginning with an advertise* 
ment in Household Words on April ^ of sixteen readings to be given 
at the St. Martin’s Hall, he went on to plan a comprehensive tour in 
the provinces to include both Scotland and Ireland. Forster objected 
strongly to this rather cheap-jack way of earning a livelihood, but 
when remonstrated with, Dickens countered his objections by saying 
that everyone believed he took a fee, even when he was reading for 
charity. ‘Let me read where I will,’ he said impetuously, ‘an effect is 
produced which seems to belong to nothing else.’ 

The condensation of excerpts from his own novels and stories so as 
to get the maximum dramatic effect took up a good deal of time. He 
contrived sixteen of these arrangements in all.‘ 

A Christmas Carol Mr. Chops the Dwarf 

The Trial from Pickwick The Poor Traveller 

David ^pperfield Mrs. Gamp 

The Cricket on the Hearth Boots at the HoUy Tree Inn 

Nicholas Nickleby The Barbox Bro^rs 

Bob Sawyer’s Party The Boy at Mugby 

The Chimes Pf- MangoU 

The Story of Litde Dombey Sikes and Nancy 

'The favourite among diese for seventeen years wm ‘A Christmas C^l . 
In diese readings so certain were his impersonations that he could cut 
mitmudi of the descriptive matter in his books. For ei^ple, Scrooge 
vhio is careffilly ddineated in the ‘Oirol’, came to life in one sentme^ 
*Ahl but he was a ti^t-fisted hand at the grindstone was Sc^e, 
didivered in a gradAfe direwd voices The eliaon in the pathetic p^ 
was ruthless, though a few of the poignant poins ^ 

and of Tiny Tun. Tl» visit of Bob to the death-bed was cut 

* See C SW if T Dttkens as a Reader. C. Kent, 187a* 

385 
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out, but Didcens got all die grrater effect from die mother’s voids 
over bar mouniing needlework, and over the father’s promise to visit 
the grave. *He broke down all at once. He couldn’t hrip it. If he 
could have helped it, he and his child would have been further apart 
periiaps than t^ were.’ 

‘Bob Sawyer’s Party’ is just another chapter from Pickwick, ‘The 
Trial from Pidtwick’ has not been corrected or cut. Except for the 
compression at the opening of chapter thirty-four, ^rdell v. 
Pickwick was read as originally written. ‘David Copperfiela’, on the 
other hand, has been rearranged and greatly cut It opers on the 
beach at Yarmouth and closes with the death of Steerforth. ^icholas 
Nickleby’ is entirely concerned with the Yorkshire school, the meeting 
with Mr. Squeers, the journey north, life at Dotheboys Hall ^d the 
final departure. 

Tiie Cricket on the Hearth was too short and slight to be cut at all. 
In ‘The Chimes’ the introduction was omitted and the reading opened 
with the words, ‘Hi^ up in the steeple of an old church, far above the 
town and Bur below the douds dwelt the Chimes I tell of’. The whole 
of Will Fern’s speech is omitted. 

‘The Poor Traveller’ is the only Dickens story of which ati army 
officer is the hero. Richard Doubledick, who has made a mess of life, 
walks to Chadiam to enlist and get himself killed. Captain Taunton 
reforms him and turns him into a good sergeant-major. At Badajos, 
Taunton, supported by Ensign Doubledick, performs acts of ^reat 
valour and receives a mortal wound. Doubledidc registers die &ce of 
the Frenchman who kills Taunton and swears to have his revenge. 
Doubledick fi^ts again at Quatre-Bras and Li^y and falls half dead 
on the field of Waterloo. He is adopted by Taunton’s mother and 
stays with her at a house near Aix. There, looking down from a 
gallay, he recognises the Fiendi officer. The spirit of Taunton takes 
possession of him, the man had merely done his duty as he had tried to 
do his. That evening Doubledick touches the Frenchman’s glass with 
his osm andsecretly ‘forgave him in the name cS. die Divine Forever’. 

Some of die teadir^are very poor indeed, for instance *1110 Boy at 
Mugby* about a juvotile ’refieslmenter*, ‘The Batbox Bro&m* and 

Sthr.C^ps^Dwmf*. One cff dwtOdstpopuhirreadu^wmt about 

dm clgijpenieitt q&n b<^ of widia gid cff seven, ’Booaiat the HoUy 

Trw 8 SBidnci 4 ;«a c fiaooes fou^ it very sweet and touching. 
*litdiJP!«pdf^ iBOvedevety listener totaacs andso ^TNr.MndB'^d’- 
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which at die time was considered 'one of the most humorous revela- 
tions of imaginative literature’. Dr. Marigold was a clieap-jack with a 
clever dog ‘\idio had taught himself to growl if anyone bid as low as 
sixpence’. In impersonating Pickleson, ‘the giant with the little head 
and less in it’, Didtens spoke in a high falsetto. Tears gushed when 
Dr. Marigold went through his accustomed patter on the footboard 
with his poor little Sophy slowly dying on his shoulder. 

Something more than histrionic skill must have gone to the fascina- 
tion of audiences. The reader himself must have radiated the magnet- 
ism that hypnotised these seated crpwds of people. His capacity for 
suggestion seems to have been unlimited. Moncure Conway (who as 
a boy had run to see him alight from a coach at Fredericksburg) said 
that it was quite impossible to convey the idea of the readings, Dickens 
being in himself a whole stock company with endless voices and power 
of putting shapes across. 

TTie texts of the readings were revised and re-revised; they were 
scored, interwoven and cobwebbed with lines, often of different 
colours. The script of ‘Little Dombey’, for instance, was corrected 
and emended in red ink and in blue. In ‘Sikes and Nancy’ tliere 
were a mass of stage directions to himself: ‘action’, ‘cupboard action’, 
‘murder coming’ and so on. 

1116 readings were a quicker way of making money than novel- 
writing, but they involved him in careful work and numberless re- 
hearsals. For the actual performances Dickens put himself entirely 
into the hands of his manager, Arthur Smith, who relieved him of all 
worry; he merely had to turn up at the right time in the right place. 
After his London season had ended oh July 22, he opened his provincial 
tour on August 2 at Clifton and closed it on Saturday, November 13, 
at Brighton. His programme included ‘The Story of Little Dombey’, 
‘The Poor Traveller’, ‘Boots at the Holly Tree Inn’ and ‘Mrs. Gamp’. 
There were eighty-seven readings given at forty-four different places. 
Jt was a great strain on the nerves, though he came back home every 
few days to rest and to keep an eye on Household IFords. CutMbert 
Bede watt to hear him read the ‘Carol’ at Wtdverhanpton. He was 
introduced by his fHend Ardiur Smith to the reader, who told him 
\rhat a contrast there was between die quiet, sympathetic audience of 
die Midland town and the frigidly genteel audiences of London wlio 
soiaerimea had tdmost sti^qied him from rauling at all. 

Front 'one cause and anodier Dickens found lumself more variable 
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in mood and self-«ontrol than ever. There are few happy pictures of 
him at diis time. One of them, a dinner at Forster’s wi& Lord Chief 
Justice Codcbum as a guest, was broken in on by Landor ’who was 
fleeing from justice*, in other words a law-suit at Bath. Dickens went 
out to console Landor who had been shown into a bedroom. It was 
thought that he might talk over with him the unpleasant crisis in which 
he was at the moment involved and whidi made it improper that he 
should meet the Chief Justice. Dickens came back into the room 
laughing; he said he had found Landor ‘sitting on a bed, veiy jovial, 
and that the whole conversation was upon the characters of ^tullus, 
Tibullus and other Latin poets.’ \ 

Among Dickens’s younger cronies was Edmund Yate^ the bri^t 
but tactless journalist who at this time was contributing regular 
articles, at a week, to Totm Talk. His pen-sketches of celebrities, 
unsigned, had already featured Dickens. To use Yates’s own words, 
‘it had given satisfaction and 1 felt 1 could not do better than follow 
on with a pen-portrait of his great rival’.* 

Mr. Thackeray [he wrote] is forty-six years old, though from the 
silvery whiteness of his hair, he appears somewhat older. He ip vety 
tall, standing upwards of six feet two inches, and, as he walks'erect, 
his height makes him a conspicuous figure in every assembly. . . . 
No one meeting him could fail to recognise in him a gentleman; his 
bearing is cold and uninviting, his style of conversation either 
openly cynical or affectedly goodnatured and benevolent; his 
bonhomie is forced, his wit biting, his pride easily toudied. . . . 
His success with Vcaaty Fair culminated with his Lectures on the 
Humourists of the Eighteen^ Centi^, which were attended by all 
the court and frehion of London. Ine pieces were extravagant, the 
lecturer’s adulation for birth and position was extravi^ant, die 
success was extravagant. No one succeeds better than Mr. Thack. 
eiay in cutdng his coat according to his cloth. Here he flattered die 
aristocracy, but when he crossed die Adandc Geotge Washington 
became die object of his worship, the ‘Four Geoiges’ die object of 
his bitterest attack^ . . . Our own opinion is that his success is cm 
^wane. . . . There is a want ofheatin all he writes. . . . Itwas 
with ^ publkadtwti^ die diud and fonrdi numbers of Fmi^Fmr 
that Mr. Thadcert^ he^ to dawn upon the readily publk as a 
greatfl^us. Tl^ great work whidw-perhaps with the excepikm 
ef T£ Neweomet—4s die most perfea diss^on of the human 
Iwart, done ithh the deverest and most unspath^ hand, had been 

* Ecbmmd Yate^ FeeoOeedens, 
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offered to and rejected by several of the first publishers of London. 
But the public (taw and recognised its value; tm great guns of litera* 
ture, die Quarurfy and die Edinburgh^ boomed forth thdr praises. 

Yates went on to speak of other novels and was so pleased with his 
ardde that he told Trollope all about it, and it seems that Trollope 
told Thackeray and so the mischief began. Thackeray naturally 
resented what he regarded as a personal attack by a young member of 
his club. He wrote an angry letter to Yates. 

We meet at a club where, before you were bom I believe, I and 
other gendemen have been in the habit of talking without any idea 
that our conversation would simply paragraphs for professional 
vendors of ‘Literary Talk’, and I don’t remember that out of that 
dub I have ever exchanged six words with you. Allow me to 
inform you that the talk which you have heard diere is not intended 
for newspaper remark and to beg — as I have the ri^ht to do— that 
you will refrain from printing commente on my private convasa- 
tions; and that you will forgo discussions, however blundering, 
upon my private affairs; and mat you will consider any question of 
nty personal truth and sincerity as quite out of the province of your 
critidsm. 

Instead of apologising, Yates drafted a truculent reply whidi Dickens 
persuaded him not to send, it was ‘too flippant and too violent’. 
He said that Thackeray in The YeUowplush Papers had held up Lardner 
and Lytton CHspir^ Bulwig’) to ridicule and that in The Book of Snobs 
he had given ‘sketches of three at least of the membra of the club and 
illustrated them with recognisable caricamre drawings’. It was no 
better than a fresh attack. With Dickens’s help he composed another 
letter, but even so did not apologise: 

Thackeray on receiving it dedded to report the inddent to the 
conunittee of the Garrick, and by them Yates was called on to rn^ 
ample apology or retire from membership. He declined to do either 

and app^ed to put his case before a general meeting. Atthismee^ 

Dickens, Wilkie Collins and Samuel Lover spoke in his favour, but 

d» decision went against him. He then started an action a^w, and 

Dk^ns, who throt^out had been his adviser, wrote to Thadcray 
aalrfag whether he could appoint some tWid person » him 
and find aii accommodation of 'this deplorable tBpXXed. Tlad^y 

forwarded this letter also to die committee. The committee drf not 

ace^theoflkr. When the legal proceeding o^gto ateeh^hty 

ft® dirot^ Yates left the Garrick Chd>, and Dieken% who walked out 
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mdi him, reagned hnt place on die committee. Not very long after, in 
hi^ dudgeon at the blackballing of a friend, Dickens resigned from 
the club himself. 

The way Dickens diampioned Yates in this matter shows how tnudi 
he was under the Collins influence and how in a way he liked to flout 
public opinion. He went out of his way to insult Evans for sympath- 
ising with Kate, writing to him that he could have no truck with 
anyone who had been false to him under the greatest wn^ he has 
ever known. He also made secret plans to dissolve partnership with 
Bradbury and Evans in Household Words. Katey is a witiKss to his 
strange irascibility, part of which we must attribute to he uneasy 
conscience and all of which she put down to his infatuation tor Ellen 
Ternan. His balance site thought had been completely upseu From 
a psychological point of view, 1838 was a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
year, for thougli ‘Boz’ felt young and free again and could make more 
money dian ever before, he had lost his self-esteem and moral standing, 
requisites which neither wealth nor success could redeem. In Katey 
Peru^ni’s words. 

More tragic and far-reaching in its effect was the association of 
Charles Diwens and Ellen Ternan and their resultant son than that 
of Nelson and Lady Hamilton and their daughter. My father was 
like a madman. He did not seem to care a damn what happened to 
any of us. Nothing could surpass the misery and unhappiness of 
our life.' 

At some time in 1838 Ellen Ternan was living (possibly with her 
mother) at 2 Houghton Place, Ampthill Square, on the confines of 
Camden Town, and later on we find her set up in what Katey terms 
'an establishment of her own at Peckham’. iliis establishment was 
Windsor Lodge, a house standing in a garden and facing country 
fields. Peckitem, dien a rural locality, was on the south side of the 
Hiames and therefore almost equally accestible from Gad’s Hill and 
from Wdlh^ton Street, Strand. Like the piano 1 ^ and mantdpleces 
of tiw Victorian era the tenancy of this, house was wdU covert up. 
The Camberwell rate-book reveab that it was tented in iSdy by 
'Ftamies Tumham* pfickens was at the time in the United States) and 
fircrni t8d8 tt> S870 fay ’Qtarles Trin^iam*. Load gosnp purvey^ by 
adte»w(Mnan«id a jd^master ^toke of QiarlesTrii^am as an atidtor 
epgii^ioatdtingamystmystory. Vimtedl^ Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
V * DidoM Mif Dinqidfer, p. 94» 
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Wrigjit m 1935,* the tfien occwpants of Holme Dene (alias VJlndsor 
Lodge) pdnted wt die sumach tree and the quince tree under the 
shadow of ^ch Mr. Tringham had liked to sit The brackets of the 
Venetian shutters were also shown, though die shutters had gone. 
They were said to be of the sliding pattern exactly like those installed 
at Gad’s Hill Place. 

Hiomas Wri^t, who made a specialty of discoveries in the private 
lives of the eminent, wrote an article * concerning an interview he had 
sought 'sdth a friend of Mrs. Teman and her girls — Canon Benham. 
The ardde was written on the assumption that the liaison was a short 
and temporary one, an opinion that he endorsed the following year. 
By 1938, however, he had nosed out the Peckham establishment which, 
if it proved nodiing new, demonstrated that die Kaison, far from being 
ephemeral, lasted twelve years. Dickens and Daugkur, giving Katey 
Perugini’s account of Ellen Teman, had not appeared when Mr. 
Wright’s autobiography was published. It is not to be supposed that 
with Ellen Teman Charles Dickens entered into the ideal relationship 
he had all lus life hankered for; nevertheless die association must have 
^ven him some p^Bure as it was kept going till his death, and letters 
prove that the adaptable Georgina made a friend of the girl and 
welcomed her to Gad’s Hill. There are notes in print from Dickens 
to his manservant, John, ordering him to convey delicacies to ‘Miss 
Ellen’ when poorly. ‘Take Miss Ellen a little basket of fresh fruit, a 
jar of clotted cream from Tudter’s and a chicken, a pair of pigeons or 
some nice litde bird. Also on Wednesday and Friday morning, a litde 
variety eadi day.’ Such notes convince us of his solidtude and kindly 
affection for the ^1 who had thrown in her lot with his. Probably 
his letters to her would reveal his passion and warmth, but these are 
either lost or destroyed. 

So mudi for the existence of ‘the explosive charge’ unacknowledged 

F(»ster, but for which some less drastic and painful sdution of die 
cbmesticcUlemmarai^t have been arrived at The terms of the settle* 
ihent made widi Kate allowed her to have access to the children, but 
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on die condition diat diey were not to be brou^t in contact widi die 
Hogarths or Helen Thomson or the Evans £unily. How this woiked 
out in practice it is hard to say, for die girls Mamey and Kat^ were so 
intimidated by dtdr fiidio’s state of mind diat diey did not dare, during 
the first mondis of separation, to show any sympathy with thrir mother. 
Later on when tilings had settied down in their new groove it seems 
certain that die boys were allowed to go to Gloucester Crescent^ 
always provided dut there were no Hogarths or Evanses about. 

K^ey, die eldest Dickens daughter, was entirely under G»rgina*s 
influence and never went to see her mother. Katey went occaionally; 
Charley, at the time a clerk in Baring’s bank, lived, as we kmW, wi& 
her until by some arrangement of his &ther he was sent to Cnina the 
following year. Kate Dickens was then alone except for the i^its of 
die boys during their holidays. 

For some time, indeed ever since the Manchester performance of 
The Froien Deep^ Dickens had been wondering whether he could so 
steep himself in the French Revolution as to convey to his public what 
it actually felt like to be living through its terrors. All that he ha^ ^ine 
through over the separation had unsteadied him and had made it 
almost impossible to setde down to work of the usual kind. It was 
imperative that he should get out of his own tmUeu. Making the 
resolution not to look at books dealing with any other subject, hebegan 
a course of reading, but from every book he waded through he turned 
with ever increasing admiration and amazement to Carlyle’s Frendi 
RevtAtrioHj ’which was aflame with die very essence of die conflagra- 
tion’. He, too, would become an actor in these scenes and allow them 
to possess him utterly. Of his completed book he says, *1 have so bx 
verified what is done and suffered in these pages, as that I have certainly 
done and suflhred it all myself. One of his prelected titles for die 
botdt was *Memoty Carton’ whidi ^ves the due to die state of ntind 
whidi he had induced in himself. His decision to write an historical 
novel was wise siitee it etnbled him to regain an emotimud balance that 
for some time had aj^ieared hi^ly precarious and whidi die recurroit 
exdtement of raadi^ did nofoing to stabilise. 

On the odier tu^, the ditect i^ipeal of dte teadh^ gave him 
immecBcte confidence itfliis pid^ there was tm waiting for ptoofi, 
nordday of ptfottcatioi^ but tiie ^rt dwi^ involved a great ont- 
pmnii^ eff semdUli^ idihdi was hurled bat^ at idm by dtqilays of 
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personal affection from his auditors. Till he had found die knadk 

maiu^ii^ hs voice he would lose it before the end of the even- 
ing and altogether exhaust himself by impersonating diaracter after 
character. He read to halls crammed to capacity, and always die 
hordes turned away insisted on their rig^t to hear him on another 
oocaatm. Fresh readings had constandy to be planned tt> meet die 
inunense demand. For diese public appearances Didcens chose his 
dodies very carefully, always took a dresser to fix lumNup advptage* 
ously and dways wore a buttonhole. In Irdand, ladies, sitting tnth 
didr diins against the platform, would gather up the petak falliim from 
hk red goanium and even beg die denuded stalk as souvenir.! Thk 
was all gratifying enou^ to an actor’s self-esteem, but ocoeiondly a 
tactless representative of ‘the Emerald press* would adminkter a\cold 
doudie by obsendng that ‘thou^ Mr. Didcens was only forty-six, he 
already looked like an old man’. 

In Belfiist and Dublin he scored great successes and even in Cork 
more than a thousand stalk were reserved in advance for three readings. 
Exultant, he wrote to Wills, 1 made last week a clear profit of jC 340 
and have made in the month of August a profit of one thousand 
guineas’. In En^and it was the same story. ‘litde Darlingtcm 
covered itself with ^ory* and at Durham he liad a capital audience’. 
Walking fifom Durham to Sundoland he fiilt as if he were making 
fan^ phot(^;riqdis of the Pit country. *1 couldn’t hdp looking on my 
ntind, as 1 was doing it, as a sort of o^itally prepared and highly 
sensitked plate’. It was a great ploBure, he sai^ to work witii thk 
mind, it ‘tools, the impression so easily’. Readings on the whole were 
a firtiguing enterprise fin: he had often to travel by ni^t, eqtedally at 
wedc-ends, when the restrictions on Sunday travelling were severe. 
At York he was jdeased when a lady begged to touch ‘the hand that 
had filled her house widinumyfiiends*. Mamey and Katqr {cnned him 
at Newcasde and went the rounds, just as tiirir mother had done on all 
Itis theatrical touts except die last. Thdr presmioe cm a pktfiorm 
dkctiv^ disacmed aiticiam; ‘the (fear sihl their fiitiier to 
Ge(»gy,1uve really been a great success’. Four readings atEdinburgh 
went off brilliantiy, Dickens had been warned that tfam 

was a certain about foe audienoes foete. He ndd .Walk that 

foe triafflffo foere was 'the greatest he had ever made. The dqr was 
tdtm^drnsntHMlcatiied, *T1»Chttiies* foocdcitjTitdeDocfoey' 
Hew It ^ foe last two nigibts foe cnnid wan hnineBseau^ 
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tum-away enotmoos. Everywhere nothii^ was heard but praises, 
nowhere more th&n at Blackwood’s shop, where there certainly was no 
di^wsidon to pndse.’ The ^rls, made much of, were enraptured widi 
Edinburgh. James Payn (later editor of Chtunbers's Joumat) went on 
an excursion to Hawthomden in company with the whole famil y. 
A more del^tful talker dian Dickens it had never been his lot to meet, 
for he eschewed all commonplaces and never uttered a pladtude. 
Hawthomden was not open to the public the day di^ went there so 
it was difficult to get access to the glen or to see the house. Payn, 
exposmladng with the custodian, explained how distinguished was the 
visitor and how short his stay in Edinburg but the man seemed never 
to have heard the name of Didcens. In the end Pa)m had his way and 
they saw what they had come to see. ‘We laughed all the time’, 
recorded Dickens. The custodian’s face, Payn tells us, registered 
extreme surprise when the great man handed him one of his usual 
lavish dps. 

After furdier triumphs at Manchester and Birmingham the tour 
concluded at Brighton on November 13, and two days later the 
conductor was bade in his office getting to work on the Christmas 
number of Household Words. 

The Christmas number, however, was not his only concern since 
his plans for eliminating Bradbury and Evans Rom parmership in the 
magazine had by this time taken shape. He would teach his ‘enemies’ 
a lesson they would not soon forget. Before Christmas a writ was 
served, on his beh^f by Forster, on Bradbury and Evans which 
eventuated in the filing of a bill in Chancery dissolving the partnership. 
By order of the Court the ri^t to use the name of the periodical 
Household Words together with ‘the printed stock and stereotyped 
plates of die same' was put up to auction at Hodgson’s on May id, 
1859. Didcan was die purchaser at jC335o>' To Georgy he wrote that 
he<mlyhadtopaydown)C5C>oincash.* It was a very severe blow to 
Brtdbury and Evans as die author also refused them any fiirtha: novd 
contracts and returned to Chapman and Hall, now a prosperous firm 
widi premises in Piccadilly. Actii^throu^outinaveryffisagreeable, 
pemnptoiy wi^, Dkhens somewhow mantled to Boat a new tn^azine, 
M dee feat Bomd^ of exaedy the same format and nake-up as Him*- 
hedd Words, five weda bdbre die old contract expit^ Strong 
dejection to his prooeduie was raised Iqr Bradbury and Evans and 
I £. Yates, Rsa^saim. > id, 18;^ ; 
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Dickon dealt with this in the last number of the expiring magazine. 
Like a codt flapping his wings, die conductor indulged in a good 
crow: 

The first p^ of these Nineteen Volumes was devoted to a 
Prdindnaty Word from the writer by whom diey were prelected, 
under whose constant supervision th^ have been produced, and 
triiose name has been (as his pen and himself have been) inseparable 
from die Publication ever since. The last pa« of the last of these 
Nineteen Volumes is closed by the same hand. He knew pmectly 
well, knowing his own rights and his means of attaining th^ dut 
it couU not he but diat this work must stop if he chose to stop it. He 
therefore announced many weeks ago that it would be discontinued 
on the day on which this fiiul Number bears date. The Public have 
read a great deal to die contrary, and will have observed that w has 
not in die least affected the result 

It was war to die knife between Dickens and Bradbury and Evans, 
who now as a counterblast to All the Year Round launched a new 
magazine. Once a Week. ‘VTiat fools they are*, commented Dickens, 
*to try to make it look like Household Words and AU the Year RoundV 
The oflice of Household Words had been at i6 Wellington Street, 
Strand; the new office was at number ii in die same street Dickens 
carried Wills on with him and Wilkie Collins too, whose artist brodier 
Charles now became a tegular contributor and incidentally a person of 
some interest to Katey. 

Determined to invigorate the new nugazine, Wills was instructed 
by his employer to approach *bodi die Trollopes*, to secure a story 
Mrs. Gi^ell, and poems from young George Meredith, who had 
just taken Forster's place as literary adviser to Chapman and Hall. 
The smd employer would write to George Eliot hin^f, and would 
get Mrs. Carl^ to speak to Ruffini about articles cm die fitting in 
Italy (describiig dm ^tdefield of Magenta and die sadc of Perugia) to 
be entitled 'A Track of War*. His bl«^ being up, Dickens could spur 
himself as wefi as his contrfimton to action, to get the first 

ifiMafanent of A~Talt rfTwo Ctricr ready die first number of the 

aewnugarine. It was much shorter dian most ofDickens’snovds and 
imtobefcXkawndhy 7^ WomaninWUte. The Roving Englishman* 
tratild a new ami, it was to be hoped, popular framns. Itwas 
written b^ GtettySk Mtttriy, vice-consul at Mytihme, who in one 
number pfisenicd so napSess a caricature of Sk Stratibid Camdig 
(as ^ Stti^Ue) dmt Canning’s friendly fettfid lest Im n^^ 
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miss it, all sent him oo|)ies; the Foreign Office bag to Gnutantinople 
bulged with them. Charles Lever and Charles Reade also wn>te for 
Dickens. Reade is described by Katey as 'perching his person upon a 
snail drcul^topped piano stool and singing comic songs in a tiny 
voice . Charles Collins, so soon to become her husband, was *£ye« 
witness’. Enou^ has been said about the inauguration of the new 
magazine to show diat Dickens expended a great deal of energy upon 
it and made of it an immediate success. He could never afford to let 
up on his own writing, and Frith tells us that, when putting the finishing 
touches to his portrait of Dickens in Tavistock House, he noted his 
sitter pulling at his imperial and muttering to himself as he pored over 
a small portion of A TaU of Two Cities. A parcel of books lay on the 
table. Tapping one of them, Didcens said, ‘That’s a very good book 
by George Eliot, but unless I am mistaken George Eliot is a woman’. 
It was Adam Bede, 

Meanwhile offers from New York for readings became more and 
mote tempting, and by July 1859 Dickens thought he was far enou^ 
advanced with his new novel to venture on an American tour in 
September. He could perhaps, if he worked hard enough, finish the 
book before he sailed. His friend J. T. Fields was very insistent that 
he should start at once, but he delayed deciding to do so and the 
opportunity vanished widi the loomii^ up of the Civil War six months 
later. 

In the autumn of 1859 Dickens began to wish to get rid of Tavistock 
House. The conventional Forster told him it would be very damaging 
to his reputation if he did not maintain an establishment in London for 
the benefit of die ^ris, but after considering the arguments for and 
against, he decided to complete die sale. Most of die furniture was 
transferred to Gad’s Hil 4 but some was reserved to furnish a sitting- 
room and two bedrooms at die office of Ail the Year Round so that he 
or aiy of the femily could stay in London when they wanted to. At 
Gad’s Hill he could house plenty of furniture, for he had built addi* 
ticHiid bedromns and turned die coach-house into living-rooms for 
sons and servants. The book-backs were carefidly transferred to his 
cmmtty U]»ary, vdiete they gave him die same pleasure as thqr had 
done wfaoi he ^t designed them for Tavistodt House. 

Dtdkens now took great pride in his Kentish free h old, for he fidt 
it rounded (ffiF Ids cueer in a voy satisfectmy w^. Ctffiham Woods 
and I^Kk b ehind die hmise^ the distant Thames in front, the 
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Medwi^ with Rochester and its old castle and cathedral to one side, 
’die whole stupendous property* lying on the Dover Road. One of 
the first occasions on which he entertained there was on his daughter 
Katey’s weddii^ day. Katey had become ei^aged to his new contri- 
butor, Charles Collins, a very tall young man widi ‘orange-coloured* 
hair haming a white face, who had belonged to die pre-Raphaelite 
brotherhood though never as a full member. His best painting, ‘May 
in the Regent*s Park*, was exhibited at die Academy of iSja when, in 
response to a su^estion by Ruskin, the walls blossomed wm haw- 
diom and flowering shrubs. During the engagement he took Katey 
to sit to his friend John Millais for the girl in ‘The Black Bruns^cker*. 
Dickens viewed him leniently though he could not, knowing the 
strange nervous nature of the man, have thought him really a suitable 
husband for Katey; but Katey was proving less amenable to Georgy's 
management than Mamey and showed signs (to which she owned later) 
of wishing to escape control. Family life might run more smoothly 
without her. The wedding took place at Gad’s Hill with Holman Hunt 
as best man. After the guests had gone Mamey went up to her sister’s 
bedroom, and on opening the door found her father on his knee^ with 
his face buried in Katey’s wedding gown. She stood there quiedy for a 
minute or two and then he, becoming aware of her presence, said in 
a broken voice, ‘But for me Katey would not have left home.* ‘ 

For the Christmas number of All the Year Bound (18^9) Dickens 
produced die first of nine yearly stories, The Haunui House, written 
pardy by himself and pardy by Wilkie Collins. The idea of collabora- 
don, which in itself was a very poor one since it appeared to stultify 
Dickens’s genius, was ori^nated by Collins at die dme he became die 
adored young friend of the editor of Household Words and wanted to 
make l^sdf indispensable to his patron. From dme to dme we find 
l^ckens r^retdng diat material good oiough to go into a novel was 
being frittered away in these anonymous Christmas numbers, but he 
ooukl never i^t^ving pleasure to his dear Willde, who was araiidile 
enou^ to make Idnself responsible for die greater part of each story. 
For The Hmmd ifoi»«,he wrote six out of the eight diapters. It 
must sot be ovwlooked in (hscussing these Chri^mas mutdsers that 
they w«« very enridiit^ as they sold in large quimdtMS, wmednxs as 
many as 250/100 to 300,000 copies bdi^ print^. 

A^lipon as Dickens had cut adrift fism lUindtm he began to aqsess 
•• * G. iftotey, Dkkens and -Daa^fhter. 
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lus dislike of die place, a dislike diat had been g^wit^ on him for 
years. He found die Thames ‘most horribly stinty’, it made him side 
to cross Waterloo Bridge or London Bridge. Nobody seemed to 
know how to tadcle the river and the ‘cartloads of chloride of lime that 
are shot into the filthy stream’ have no effect upon it. 

London is a vile place. ... I have never taken kindly to it since 
I lived abroad. Whenever I come back firom the country now and 
see that great heavy canopy lowering over die house-tops I wonder 
what on earth I do there except of obligation. 

It was not till nine years later that a good road was built from West- 
minster Bridge to Waterloo Bridge. Trees were then planted and a 
footway opened to the Temple. Because of these improvements the 
scour of the river deepened and quickened and soon a neat embank- 
ment rose from Westminster to Blackfriars. Dickens said it was the 
finest public work ever executed. 

Great play is always made with Dickens’s love of London but diere 
is litde evidence of that love in his books. London was, in boyhood 
and youth, his medium — the place in which he grew up, learnt about 
life and made a position for himself. It was the only medium he really 
knew and it was perfectly natural that he should make it the setting of 
his first work and that it should figure preponderatingly in his novels. 
Great as was his interest and his curiosity, love is not the word that 
expresses his attitutk towards London. He sketched, however, incom- 
parable vignettes of its streets and their denizens as well as of die spirit 
of its diiiering localities. But in considering Dickens’s feelings about 
London we must never lose sight of the fret tiiat as soon as he could 
possibly afford it (and that was at the age of twenty-seven) Qiatles 
Dideens moved his domicile out of authentic London into R^ents- 
land, thus showing his personal preference for modem drainage dean 
sortioundii^ and green open spaces. 

Dideens may now be omsidered as settled for life. It is to be hoped 
he derived some happiness from his Teman connection, but it 
semis plain d»t Ellen was an ornament or addition to an existmee that 
would have been quite wretdied without the support and companion- 
dtip of Georgy. The ^I, however, taught him somediing red about 
tronien and lata heroines belted from ha examjde. The 
duuacters of Lude Manette, Estella and Bella Wilfiw are supposed to be 
mpddled on her, but ^bridy it is the very diarming Rosa &id who 
besit enfoodks hw qualities. Anyway, the day of the long-siring 
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angel is done. She is now replaced by someone mote complicated, 
more sensitive and more human. We might expect to find Geot^ in 
one or other of the female characters in die novels, for die was her 
brother-in-law’s constant mainstay. Litde sentences in his letters 
show on tidiat comfortable, confidential terms they were. She pays 
the house-bills with the money he provides; she finds papers in his 
private drawers; if he is unwell she goes to London to be with him, 
leaving Mam^ in charge of the boys. They dine out 
(Lady Olliife) wants us to dine at the Mansion House. 

Perhaps it would be as well to take the opportunity . 
my dress suit and black trousers.* One could go on 
definitely, but these few sentences suffice to show what an 
part Georgy played in Dickens’s life and how dependent 
on her. 

Let us stand back for a moment and look at Charles Dickens in 
i8(So. He is a world figure (aged forty-eight), financially prosperous 
and immensely successful. He has Britain at his feet: obviously he has 
gained the world: but has he somehow managed to abdicate the over- 
brdship of his soul? To those who knew him intimately hi^ life 
appear^ to have changed in quality. The old equal friendships v^ere a 
thing of the past, they had been replaced by intimacies with younger 
men, like Wilkie Collins, George Sala, Percy Fitzgerald, Edmund 
Yates. To some extent their relations to him were sycophantic, for 
d)^ were all definitely inferior in diaracter and'ability to the older men 
who had dropped away, and they all derived dieir livelihood from him. 
Didcens’s very amusements tended to be those of a youi^er man, 
dtou^ he was so conscious of being an older one in looks diat he 
darkened his grizzling locks and beard with dye, as we may see in the 
photograjda of i8;8. Even-if the stories of a French mistress are not 
true and the frequent journeys to Paris were undertaken for some other 
reason, it is dear that in slipping his marital moorings he had lost 
and soae of direcdon. With the new way of life went a 
pasdon for novdty. Illustrations 1^ ’PUz’, for instance, no Im^ 
ap|)eated suitable for his sttwies; modem design by very yout% 
Maw aM Stone mr Dike Fitdes were preferred and took tfadr plaoe. He 
had hdlcti out t^bve with his dd settii^ and he did not find it too easy 
to ci!«Ms a new.one. 

as with a gwment. M tAt Year MamJ 
ever vaster public. IHekeoS OOtdd get jC>CK)0 
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a abort stoty any day of the week. His family responsibiUties have 
lessened. Charley is in the Far East, Sydney is at sea, Walter in India, 
Alfied in Australia, whither he is planning to send anodier boy to join 
him. Impetuous, warm-hearted Katey has left the shelter of his roof 
and has a house of her own. Mantey and Georgy cosset him and 
produce the comfortable home-like atmosphere on which he is so 
dependent. Niamey and Georgy never critidse his Ways, they under- 
stand him perfecdy. Georgy indeed complaisandy enough calls her 
sister’s supplanter ‘dearest Ellen*, and invites her to Gad’s Hill.* Easy- 
goii^ as 1^ drcumstances were, he found himself plunged from time 
to time in profitless retrospection and a passionate wish to kill the past 
How would it be to destroy die letters he had recdved during a life- 
time.^ To biographers who might write asking to see his letters from 
Madise or Leech he could then reply, ‘Shocked by the misuse of the 
private letters of public men, which I constandy observed, I destroyed 
a very large and very rare mass of correspondence’. And diis is what 
he really did. Old letters from Catharine, from ‘Fuz’, from Talfourd, 
from Ainsworth, from Miss Coutts, from Maclise, from all the people he 
had known and loved in his passage through life, were assembled in 
didr padtets. He would not untie them, he would not re-read them 
for he did not want to remember anything of the old days; these re- 
mmders of past joys must go. As the last packet was thrown on to the 
bonfire he exdaimed, ‘Would to God every letter I had ever written was 
on that pile!’ Henry Fidding and his brother Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
who had watched d^ proceedings, then roasted onions in the ashes. 
The s^osts of old friendships could no longer haunt Dickens, for had 
he not buried the dead past as his frieiid Longfellow said it ought to be 
buried? Nothing must exist for him henceforth but the living present, 
genius within and God o’erhead. Even die pet names he had given to 
his boys no longer reminded him of the grand figures after whom diey 
had been cdled, those gods of his youth to vdiom he had paid domestic 
homage. ‘WaUy’ did not bring Landor to mind nor *Syd’ Sydney 
&nidi. As for ‘Harry’ and ‘Ally*, who could guess that they were 
ctdled after Henry Fielding and Alfred Tennyson? And ‘Frank’, once 
the baby Francis Jeffisys, he had almost forgotten after whom he 
was named; and as tor ‘Plom* he had long ceased to be Edward Bulwtt 

Lytton. Blurred and smudged associations at best, and the irony it 

tdi was diat Aey none of them could write and that none of dmn cared 
< DiektMt mi Dmf^uer^ p. laS. 

20 
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about books! Must overytbing as in dreams fiide phantDm>like in 
time’s desert? Was life really like diat^ Was die flame of human 
endeavour ami human aspiration always extinguished, leavii^ bdiind 
no vestige of its heat or brilliance? Melancholy questions leading to 
mehuidioly condusions. 

Luckily Didcens had his routine wcurk at the oflice to attend to and 
the obligation to grind out a series of papers, The Unammerdal 
Travel!^., as stop-gaps for the magazine. He was worried at the efliect 
Charies Lever’s novel A Dc^s Ride was having on the orculation. 
It was obviously a dismal flulute,must be cut diort and immediately 
followed by a novel of his own. Luckily he knew what he mnted to 
write about. At last, with forty-eight years of life behind hin^ he was 
free to settle down to tell the story of Cooling and the marshes by the 
river. Waidering there he can recapture the mood of boyhood and 
weave the story he knows to have bem waiting for him ever since the 
day he first saw the cofihi-shaped stones covering the bodies of the 
thirteen little Comport childr«). The story was no trouble to invent, 
it was all lying there in his mind. He was ‘Pip’ every bit as mudi as he 
was Oliver, Paul and David. Recoiling sharply to die imaginations of 
childhood and die half-fearful dreams of hulls, gibbets and escaped 
criminals made him in a way happy; he had returned to the empyrean of 
reality, to creation; he could still know himself for die angelic lad, sweet 
and sensitive, trfio had lured the hearts of coundess readers firom their 
breasts. He could once again see the prison ships at Egypt 'die 
old batliery at CMe’, die old sexton arfio knew him as a boy. How 
wonderfid to rfake himself free of frwts, of reference books and dl die 
grim leadii^ he had done for ^ar</ Tuner and The TahofTwoCides 
and let hirasi^ go widi die kind of people he loved and understood, 
^ Gmgerys who woe so like die Peggot^ and the Toodles and die 
rest of die pure in heart. He kttow that people liked crime eitang^ 
ments in novels nowadays; the new ttovel must have its melodramatic 
frmneworic. He had us^ die ^vke WBleak Ucme^ he would use it 
again. M tS6o and part of tSdi was tfevoted to tfahi book, Great 
&i^eeuamtt and he as Im had fidt in writing David Ct^perfield. 
Sendee of dds iden^ <rf mood, he re-read his earlid* Ixxik, fisr be 
innttaaa3toaiMdxnewiiovd:^itott6olflce dtoold. Somepec^le 
haye#ffied GW JEigNdmrfmr dm bttter itovd eldto 
TS^i^ of rater limfddi^. It aj^eared ia All the Year Rmmd 
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from December- 1860 to August 1861 and while writing it he gave no 
public readings. 

In November i860, feeling the need of change and motion, he went 
widi his dear Wilkie to Bideford and posted to liskeard. It was not 
as productive as the old tour he had made when beginning to write 
Martin Cite^lemt, but it restored his elasticity and eagerness to write. 
Clovelly delighted him enough to make him open his Christmas stoiy, 
yf Message from the Sea, with the description of a village ‘built sheer 
up the face of a steep and lofty cliiT. Collins at tliis time was still 
working on The Woman in White which, like Bulwer Lytton’s 5 ir«if< 
Story, was nearing completion. Both were booked for M the Year 
Rou/^ The circulation of the Christmas number for i860 reached a 
quarter of a million copies. At last Dickens liad found out how to give 
the piib li ** exactly what it wanted. He had been experimenting in 
twgga7itM» editorship for over twenty years and now he knew the 
measure that must be meted out to eager readers. 



Chapter 27 
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Hu auttttgim of sympatfy runs eUetriedUy thrash sede^, 
searches high ana hw for congenial powers, and suffers none 
btrk vaJamm to the professor. 

D uring the spring of 1861 Dickens rented 3 Hanover Teiraoe so 
that his girls might oijoy a London ’season’ while he rave six 
readings at the St James’s Htdl to what he termed 'modd audile 
The series enabled him to dear If mon^ could satisfy ^ he 
was gettii^ plenty of it, for Great Expectations was 'doing gloriously’. 
He had a mind at diis time to introduce his third son, Francis Jef&ey 
(a stammerer to whom all professions wrae dosed), into the office of 
All the Year Round, as he seemed to be ‘the only one of the ffimily with 
natural literary taste and capadty’. Two years later Frands Jeffivy, 
tried and found wanting, was packed off to join the Bengal Mounted 
Police. Letters show that, like some of the older generations df his 
family, he spent more money dian he received. Writing to Georgy, 
who it appears paid her nephew the allowance of a month allott^ 
to him by his ffither, Dickens says, ‘Perhaps it would be a damaging 
thing, suddenly to withhold from him money diat he expects. There- 
fore I would give him his mondi’s three pounds — ^with a caution. . . .* 
The lesson taught him by salvaging his impecunious brothers made 
Dickens fear a like disappointment in his own children, especially if 
they remained in London. Members of the estranged Hoga^ frmily 
were indined to attribute die exodus of Qiarles’s sons to die induence 
of their aunt Georgina, whose adkcdon for dieir frdier seemed to take 
a more and mote possessive turn. Didcens would sometimes joke 
about the hdplessness of his sons and say he diought he ought to be 
presented ‘widi a smodt frodt, a pair of leathern breeches, and a 
pewtor wadb for haviiq; brou^t up die largest fiunily ever known 
with the anallest disporitkm to do anydiing for diemseives’. 

Oitflty, vdio had returned frmn China aa much in love with Be^ 
Evans as ever, liow dedrfed to get married. His rutachment had been 
for fome time ^ a aonroe ^ mortificuion and umoyaaoe to hfr 
frfdier, itlKi ha|d jeadier lumped dat die journey to die Far East n^t 
' ’ - 404 
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cause him to his mind, but when he saw that Chador’s heart 

was fixed, he showed himself paternal and kind to the young couple 
though he refused ever to darken their doors. *1 will never go to Mis. 
Charley’s house’, he wrote to Georgy and of course he did not attend 
the wedding, the vendetta between himself and Evans being still 
Oierative. 

When Great Expectations was completed, that is to say in the late 
summer 1861, Dickens, with Georgy and Mamey in attendance, went 
to stay at Knebworth for a week, ostensibly to discuss the future of the 
Guild of Literature and Art and to see how the houses at Stevenage 
were progressing. During this visit he walked with Mr. Arthur 
Helps, Lord Orford and ‘the girls’ to inspect the buildings. After 
doing so they all crossed the road to pay a visit of curiosity to the so- 
called ‘Hertfordshire Hermit’, James Lucas, who appears as Mr. Mopes 
in Tom Tiddlers Ground.^ Lucas, though he had abjured washing and 
slq>t on dnders, was an educated man and the son of a West India 
merchant. He w^ intensely annoyed with Dickens for singling him 
out as subjea of a story and gave vent to his feelings in the press. 
Rather unexpectedly he has a place in the Dictionary of National 
BiograpAy. 

The test of the summer was spent at Gad’s Hill preparing for an 
extended reading tour which was to include Norwich, Ipswich, 
Colchester, Canterbury, Hastings, Brighton, Newcastle, Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, Chester^ Plymouth and Torquay. For tiiis tour Dickens 
set himself to prepare new effects. Writing to Forster, he says: 

Witii great pains I have made a continuous narrative out of 
Copperfeld dat I thitdt will reward the exertion it is likely to cost 
me. 1 have also done Nicholas NicIdeW at the Yorkshire sdiool, 
also the Bastille priscmer firom A Tale of Two Cities. 

By now he was treating eadi reading as if it were to be a play in which 
he was not only to act every part himself, but to learn every word by 
heart It was a great blow to Didtens when his excellent manager, 

. Ardiur Stnitii, ^ ill arid had to give up working for him. His place 
'was ndrenhy one Headland, who muddled the tour, the tidcets and the 

• See (^aen, Deconber ai, iWi, showhig the Committee of Con- 
eoction 0 ) 111 ^ Hollingriiead and the ecBtor): ‘It was decided that die 
next Bumber of AU de Year Remd ahmUd conrist of tmren chapters entitled 
Tam TtdM^s Ground’. 
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bills in dw most incompetent way, thou^even so he feiled in diokii^ 

off the audiences. 

The series of readings had to be brtdten at Liverpool because of 
the death of the Prince Consort, and Dickens promts^ disappointed 
audiences to tetum later to compensate diem for what di^ were 
missing. *What Jadtasses people are making of diemselves over this 
deadil* he exclaimed, unconsciously echoing die impatient sentiments 
of Macready on hearing of the mortal sickness of William IV. He was 
to some degree consoled for the interruption of his tour ^ die 
{dienomenal popularity of his new Christmas story, Tom TtW&r’s 
Ground, of which 300,000 copies were sold. \ 

Soon after New Year it was considered correct f<n: him' to r^me 
reading and in a hectic tour he visited Birmingham, Leamington, 
Cheltenham, Plymouth, Torquay, Exeter and Liverpool. In March 
and April he addressed himself to *perfecdy astonishing audiences’ at 
the St James’s Hall. For the London series he established himself in a 
friend’s house, 16 Hyde Park Gate, 'ahich he had exdianged for three 
months against Gad’s Hill. He found it ‘the nastiest little house in 
London’. ‘I have hit upon nothing for a story’, he wrote, ‘again |and 
again I have tried, but diis odious little house has stifled and darkened 
my invention.’ To celebrate John Forster’s birthday (April a) a 
dinner was given at die Star and Garter. After it Dickois, who was 
feeling wonderfully well, walked back to London 'tridi Lehmann. 

During the spring he spoke at two public banquets, one of diem in 
aid of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution * and the odier die 
annual feast of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident Institu- 
tion.* At the first of th^ dinners he rmiunded diose present that 
an artist is not a man who can make his livelihood out of buying aid 
sdling, diat he is compdkd to strike out of himsdf every spark of 
the fire which lighted, burned and, perhaps, consumed him. He nust 
‘win the batde of life with his own hand, and with his own eyes . . . 
by lus own unaided selP. It was a plain duty to help die artist, it 
was really part i^yment of the great d^t whkh all sensilde mid dvili^ 
cteatures owe to art, a way of expressing appreciation and a maik of 
wsptix. He added that sirtists cff the hi^iat rmik were not slow or 
cold in wpportii^ die Institution for udi^ he was i^peaRi^ 

Didb^ told Newsvendors (after ^ving a Nhd’s-eye survey iff 
the fttm^Mi (ff modern newsman and the paper he is naptMdSd6 

. i'Marchiih ^ 
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for) dwt the newsman’s profits were small, det he was subject to 
aiudety and mudi personal wear and tear. Indispensable to civilisatton 
and freedom, he is looked for every day with pleasurable 
Sodety owes much to the newsman and it is only just that it should 
afford him assistance in times of sickness and ind igmice. No organisa- 
tion could be more worthy of support 

In die summer he tested at Gad’s Hill. F. D. Finlay, editor of the 
Nordum WAig, stayed with him there in June. He was met 1 ^ his 
host driving a jaunting car and found a pleasant litde family party 
consisting of the Qiarles Collins, Mamey and Georgina. The food was 
eccellent and elegantly served. Everyone seemed gay and they played 
aoquet by day and vingt-et-un by night Finlay was particularly 
taken with Georgina Hogardi, *a really delightful person’, easy in 
maimer and conversation and quite unassuming. 

In July Georgy, to her brother-in-law’s great distress, fell seriously 
ill and when she became better he decided to arrange for her to 
lecupeiatt in Paris. Leaving strict injunctions with Mamey to brii^ 
her over as so<m as he had found a suitable lodging, he crossed to 
France, visiting Hazebrouck and Dunkirk on his way to la vilk btmiire. 
In Paris Dickens rented 24 rue du Faubourg St Honors, and there 
th^ all diree lived till dose on Christmas. Wills came over from time 
to time to the Hdtel St Honors opposite, in order to put through the 
forthcoming issue of AU the Year Round. On his November visit he 
brou^ witii him a ’boxfiil’ of flowers from Miss Burden Coutts to be 
delivered by Didcetu’i hand to the Empress Eugenie. Dickens un- 
screwed the box, as *if exhuming a dead body from a coffin’. 

He reported ’Howers a little crushed but corpses in very good pre- 
servation’, screwed die box down again and started for Compfegne. 
At dte station he hired die only omnibus and went 'to titivate’, dressed 
in a deli^tfid litde bedrotmi treliised and creepeted, tlun drove off 
again in the omnibus to die Palace. When ^ driver asked him 
wh^dier he diould go to the eours dkimneur Dickens replied ’DleUU- 
nmd\ Arrived, he sent in a fetter and card for the Duke of Atholl, 
and was diown to his rooms. His Grace in a dreteing-gown poured 
tea for him, a servant brought in the box, the flowers woe ediunaed, 
aridptmioiniobd 'ina^mder^preservaticmcoiisideting’. The Duke 
would d^ver Miss Coutts’s fetter to dieDudiesse de Bassano a^get 
die hi^tetiaigndener to touditip die bouquets. Presently die simple, 

elegant Duchess came fe, had a diat abtnn the flowery dim said g^pd- 
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bye. It was a fiasco from the undertaker’s an^e, for he would have 
Uked to meet die Empress — ^but she was not even told that Mr. 
Dickens had called. 

Somdiow even his beloved Paris induced no cheerful mood. 
Wherever he went in the streets, the theatres, the restaurants, Dickens 
was haunted by die great figures of die past. Some ofthem were dead, 
one of die noblest was an «dle. Sadly he wrote: j 

Last time I was here, I went to die dieatre with Scribe,\and die 
last dme but one, Victor Hugo had die most fantastic of apa^ents, 
and stood in the midst of it, a fine-fimtured, fiery-eyed, \gallant 
fellow. Now Scribe is in Pire la Chaise, die £uitastic apartn^t in 
the Channel Islands, and Victor Hugo is an old photc^raphW die 
shops widi a quenched eye and a stubbly beard and no likeness to 
anyone I ever saw. 

Diough there was no inspiration or exhilaration to be drawn from 
the life of Paris, Dickens at any rate could make arrangements with Sir 
Joseph Olliffe to read at the Embassy in aid of a British diarily. 
Readings from old works were considered by some of his admir^ an 
unsatisfactory substitute for a fresh book, but it was essential for him 
to keq> his name before die public somehow and he had no fresh book 
on the stocks. The tide of a possible novel was hovering in his mind. 
Our Mutual Friendy but so far no story had gushed up from the hidden 
tunings of creative life to give the words any meaning. Peibaps havii^ 
to take ’the girls' about was preventing him from setding to work; 
when he returned to Paris in the New Year he would return alone arid 
see wlKther solitude would not serve his turn better than company. 

Christinas was spent at Gad’s Hill widi the boys, and Mamey, ndiose 
amiability sometimes makes the impression of imbecility, says, ‘These 
"tides" ymte the happiest of aU’. Her frther, on the otha hand, writes 
as if he were rather oppressed. “The house is pervaded by boys.’ 
’Every boy hm an incalculable powo: of reproducing himsdf in every 
part of the ho^ at every mcanent’ “They boil over die house. . . .’ 
These are constantly reconingplnases. He hears their boots trampling 
a|oat^dxlrwi^d^ihebrsh(mts;I»caniiDtwriteataU. Hemant^ 
roaee the hdtdtye throu^ mtfaout betrayh^ irri^^ty or'dkjdeasure, 
«td Schemed to knW bow well his Christinas story, 
;&ti|(||iaSl|wasBd||i^ notquiteaspqpoharasitsptedeoesscns, 

It W^iifQOd OTalofmoney irttohispotket Att the Yuff Ramd 
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might be said to be gomg better than ever. At the end of January he 
escaped to Paris. There he stayed at the Hdtel du Helder, and for 
some reason connected with his interest in the Revolution spent his 
Wrthday at Arras thinking on the ’amiable sea-green Robespierre’. 

The readily luesided over by Lord Cowley at die British Embassy 
were ‘a brilliant success’. Two were given in January and ’never, 
never, neverwas anything like die enthusiasm’. Dickens was positively 
(based out of Paris by his admirers, but not before he had promised to 
return for two mote readings. These also went off incredibly well. 

Going a good deal to the play, Dickens lost his heart to Fechter as 
the lover both in the Mattre de Rxtvenswood and in die Dame aux 
CemOias. He had already met Fedhter in London when he was playing 
Hamlet and /hty Bias and had tried to persuade him to wigfig ** Maria 
Tenum for his cast. Now for the first time he was swept off lus feet 
by what he called this actor’s ‘unmistakeable genius’. Ihe critics had 
done dieir best to crush him, but the critics, he thought, were entirely 
wrong-headecL ’By Heavens!’ he exclaimed after watching him in 
the Mcdtre de Ravetuwoody ’the man who can do that can do any thing .* 
The very manner in which, as lover, he pressed the hem of the lady’s 
dress was ’something wonderful’. Then, too, Fechter’s interpretation 
of / 2 uy Blas^ Hamlet and OtheUa were to his English admirer simply 
perfixtion. Knowledgeable people thou^t Dickens mistaken in bis 
estimate, as the man was really but a mcxierately good actor, and this 
general opinion was to be confirmed when he became lessee of die 
Lyceum Theatre in London in the summer of 1863 with Dickens as 
his finandal backer. Dickens, however, for die time being was 
infiituated by him. 

His dear Madame.Viardot proved as fescinating as ever. InOipAie^ 
indeed, Didcens found her ’iinapproadiably fine’. After being much 
mowd byher petfbrmanoe,he ran into M. Viardot in die corridor, who 
tO(dt him, ‘disfigured as he was by crying’, to her dtesang-room. 
Could she have been paid a mote toudiing compliment? He managed 
to turn the tiddes on the s^eat contralto a few days later when he nai 
T%e Cricket on AeHeartkiihvd at the AxySdieffen. ItisMr. Arthur 
Rttssdl who eells hojw *when the readily was over Madame Viardot was 
adced to sing, but could not do so as she was still choked by teats’. 

Forster deals very dionfy with be years betweim i8<Sa and 1867 
and 81^ that he r^ed mu^ rni die papers known as Ike uneomr- 
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merdtU Travttkr O) write <m them at alL He was tw loiter in dose 
toudi with Dickon, and (Ed not find his activities so intetesdiig as of 
old. We kmrw diat he continued to disapprove of die readings. 

‘The ^ris* always lotdnd forward to a ‘season* in London, and die 
‘season* cS. iSdj was to some octent tendered romantic by die arrival 
of die sea-king*s (hni{d>ter. Princess Alexandra of Doimar]^ who made 
her first ladilic appearance as Princess of Wales at the unveiling of the 
Memorial to Prince Albert in June. From Alfred Tennyson with his 
poem of welcome to the huffiest dtizen all were out to give their 
hearts to die lovely bride. As Bulwer L]rtton* said, ‘Hie Pi^cess 
seems to have bewindied the English world*. 

The year 1863 was a year of deaths. Augustus Egg died in Alters, 
Mrs. John Didcens in London, Mrs. George Hogarth also in Lo^on. 
Thaxheray died suddenly, at die of fifty>two, on Christmas Ev^ 
and Walter Landor Dickens in India on die last day of die year, diot^ 
the news of his death did not reach his fiidier till February, by which 
time Francis Jeffrey was more than half-way to Bengal. 

For the Comhill Magee^^ of which Thackeray was editor, Dicicens 
was requested to write a valedictory article. A few weeks earner 
Thackeray had come up suddenly to Dickens in die Athenaeum ind 
had shaken him warmly by the h^, thus putting an end to the Yates 
feud which had kqit dim apart for five years. It was considered 
^ipropriate by contemporaries that one great novelist should write 
about anodier even though he might be no admirer of his work. 
Dickens said he had known Thackeray for twenty-eight years, ever 
ance he had proposed to illustrate Pkkmckf and that he had last seen 
. him }ust before Christmas at the Adtetiaeum Club. He went on to tdl 
faowwhen Thackeray had stood for Oidbrd he had macfe a droll apped 
to the speaker to ccune down and tdl his constituents who he was, ‘for 
he doubted tdwdier mote dian two of the dectors had ever heari 
him and he dioi^ diere mi^t be as many as dx or tdio had 
heardofme*. HeandThackmyhadofcoursehadtheirdififetenoesof 
<^d(ni> T tiut^ diat he too mucii feigii^ a want of earnestness 
1^ titet he made a pretence of undervduit:|; his ar^ sdifa^ was not 
good for jhe art diat he hdd in trute.* 

Dkkent, would not take cm hhnsdf to dhcoutse on Thadtew^s 
wades, buche had on die taMe befiate him dl dttt he had written (^his 
hiMtt ste^* was.i|V>ur Ihanl ‘nddch nd^ have rhuded 
JSmHut, The coodhioodrdielitde pages o^auHiusci^twfaeR Death 
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stopped his hand s^ws that he had carried them about, and often 
taken them out of his pocket here or there, for patient revision and 
interlineation. The last words he had corrected in print were, ‘And 
my heart throbbed with an exquisite bliss’. Dit^ens reminded his 
readers that Thackeray was in his fifty-third year and that the mother 
who had blessed him in his first sleep also blessed him in his last 
Great things were known of him in the way of warm affection, quiet 
endurance, unselfish thoi^tfulness for others and generosity. These 
things may not be told. No one mote genial, natural, cordial, fresh and 
honestly impuhave has been seen in these times. ’No one can be surer 
than 1 of the greatness and goodness of his heart’ 

A great concourse of mourners stood round a grave at 
Green on December 30 ofthe year 1863. An observer says of Dickois 
on this occasion ‘he had a look of bereavement on his face which was 
indescribable’. When all odiers had turned aside from the grave, he 
still stood there, as if rooted to the spo^ watching with almost haggard 
eyes every spadeful of dust that was thrown upon it Walking away 
widi some friends, he began to talk, but presently his voice quavered 
a litde, and shaking hands all round rapidly, he went off alone.* 
Even more ‘woefully upsetting’ to him was the death of his crony John 
Leedi which took place shortly afterwards. 

Fm Christmas 1863 Didtens wrote part of Mrs, Urripa^s 
Loiga^s and cc^tated over the novel for which he had die name but 
not die story. Two years had gone by vdthout a long book, but at 
last he found himself able to get the first three numbers down on to 
paper. He then went off with Browning and Wilkie Collins ‘to keep 
Shdceqieare’s lurthday in peace and quied at Stratford. The first 
instalment of Our Mutual Friend was issued on May r and tfair^ 
thousand duties of it were at once sold. On Mi^ii Dickens presiifed 
at dat .Add{dii Theatre wtt a meeting called to found Shako^eate 
sdKxds in ominection widi the Royd Dramatic Academy. He was 
atutitnis that a start diould be made with ftnty foundaticm sdiolats, all 
to be <hildtenofadors,ac&esses or dramatic writers. Hie Provostof 
Eton was supportii^ ^ sdione and he mok occasitm to usy diat he 
bdietmd 'di^ is not in England any institution so socially liberal as 
apu^sdbofd'. 

From Fehraary to June 1864 he rented 37 Gloucester Plaoe «ad 
in<h%d k a perjfect. orgy of dining out ‘The most severe dinnetw 
* piekenmn, 1937, p. 131. . ^ 
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eating sea^ I have ever known in London. Every wedc I had sworn 
to out no mine and eveiy wedc I have pet|ured myself seven dmes.* 
Various diaries of the nunnent tecord some of du^ outings, one a 
dinner with Fedhter in St. John's Wood to meet Bulwer Lytton, and 
anodier with Chorley in Wesdxnime Terrace. To many of diem he 
wasaccompaniedby Georgina. Browningand others were at Qiorley's 
par^ and Sir George Grove noted ‘Didcens was very amusing, but 
not in the least foro^ He was full of a ship of Mormon jemigrants 
which he had been seeing, laoo of the cleanest, best condusted, most 
excellent people he ever saw.' This excursion may be seen rmected in 
an ardcle endded 'Bound for the Great Salt Lake* in TAe Unconumrdal 
TraveUer. \ 

In June Dickens fled to Bel^um to recuperate from all tne port, 
champagne and rich food. He complained of severe pain in the left 
foot and leg but did not call it gout diou^ at times it almost incapa- 
citated him. Ten days abroad worked wonders and on his return 
Dickens setded down at Gad's Hill to his novel, swearing he would 
'stidc to his last', and ‘dine out never again till next year*. No readings 
were arranged while he applied himself to his creative work and, vith 
the exoqition of visits to die oflioe of Ail the Year Rounds he remained 
absorbed in Our Mutual FrwuL 

Durii^ die summer Qiarles Collins’s healdi gave cause for great 
anidety; it had broken down in the spring and Katey had taken him to 
'^esbaden, but the German doctors could not do much for him and 
die had now settled with him at Nice. His illness had been diagnosed 
as cancer and Dickens began to think that Katey would soon be left 
'a young widow’; but Charles Collins survived his ftidier-hi-law. 

hi November we find Dickens writing to his manager. Wills, 
alliMhng to his generous present of a broughatn, a 'token of your ever 
generous fnenddiip and aiquedation’. The carriage will be to him ‘a 
memorial of lu^y intercourse and perfect confidence that have never 
had a break and dtatsurdy never can have any bredt now but one’. In 
retiim he ]»dix»ed Wills for the Garrick 'Club, getting WUde Collins 
losectmdl&n. It was v^mortifyii^ to diem bodi that their candid- 
ate should be faladtbdled and because of it both reined mendierdiip. 

Dk&Sis iflced teceivipg huge fuesents tmd was ddi^ited when tte 
nine^Htwb secdpos of Fedtter*s g^ft of a Swiss chalet bq;an to arrive 
aalSlI^^sditi^ Thetewasa^Bscusriomwhereitdioutdbeere^; 
dbegteihttwafteosmaH to lurid i^and ash was imended f(».4iuiet work 
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it had to be sited at some distance from die house. Finally it was put 
up on the odier side of the Dover Road to be approadied by a fli^t of 
smps leading to a tunnel, like the Pope passage at Tvdckenham. 

In the eatly part of 1865 Dickens was in Paris again for a brief 
holiday, after v^ch he worked ‘like a dragon' on Our Mutual FrunJ. 
His swollen fee^ treated widi ‘poppy fomentations', prevented him 
&om taking exercise so be allow^ his thoughts to dwell on die 
American war, and told Fanny Kemble that he ‘was a southern sym- 
pathiser to the extent of not believing in the northern love of the black 
man nor diat the northern horror of slavery had much to do with the 
war'. 

For May and June the Didkens party was in London, this time at 16 
Somers Place. The usual round of public engagements was fulfilled, 
die usual mill of private dinners. There were himily concerns, too, to 
occupy his mind, for Alfred Tennyson d'Orsay was to be sent out of 
the country. For two years the boy had bem working in a ‘Qiina 
house in the city*, no doubt the house to which his brodier Qiari^ 
had gone to work after his return from the East and which now had 
Writii^ to Henry Layard, Dickens informed him that his 
young son was sailing for Melbourne on May 29. ‘Athis own desire 
Alfred Tennyson,’ he said, ‘will seek his fortune.' He had obtained a 
few introducdons for him, and posably Layard may furnish others, 
perhaps one to the Governor? 

Again Dickens crcdsed to France, this time with Ellen Teman, and 
on dieir way bade both were involved in die Staplehurst acddent, when 
dg^ coadies toppled into the river and a number of people were killed 

andbjured. Ellen was not hurt, neither was Dickens, who set to worie 

widi die flask strapped like field-glasses to his person to pour brandy 
dow^ die throats of persons su£Ksriiig fiom shock, concussirm and 
broken limbs. Some of diem died immediately. Dk^ did not 
utdletstand it at all and noted widi sad surprise that ‘Mr. Dickensmiwas 
die first person the brandy saved'. He worked hard in exmcatii^^ 
vicdnu and Uaer was presented with plate by die rdlway compai^ sot 
fats services on dw occasion. Ri a postscript » 

Dickens says that Mr. and Mrs. were also involved in the 
acddott but sn&red no permanoat uijury. 

In he went to Knebwordi for dm formal inaugiiratto 

houses built by the Guild of LHerature and Art. Owing to die t»to- 
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viaons of die Act constituting the Guild it had not been possiUe to 
inclement any of its intentions for seven years. Only now, in the year 
i8^, were die diree Guild houses, built on land ^ven by Lord Lytton, 
ready for occupadon. It had always been part of the sdionetoprovide 
artists and aufoors with quarters where th^ could confederate them- 
selves into a society fen: foe diffudon of li^t and culture; at least this 
was Didkens’s idea, but it worked out quite differently, houses 
were located on die road near Stevenage and a party was given to 
edebrate the founding of a new Arcadia. Every artist anmauthor of 
eminMice was bidden to foe feast and ‘the county* was invitra to meet 
them. They did not mix, and Charles Collins heard *foe county’ 
commenting on foe party and saying that they had been asketn to meet 
’a dem’d fonny set of people*. At foe luncheon that followed die 
dirowii^ op«i of the houses, both Dickens and Bulwer Lytton, as 
co-founders of the Guild, were announced to speak. 

During foe morning Percy Fit^erald had a talk with John Forster, 
who made die unpleasant impression on him of ‘being impregnably 
mailed in self-complaoenc/. He was also carried offby Dickens to be 
introduced to die master of Knebwordi. They found him lying on a 
divan smoking a chibouk. He mumbled a few words of greeting, 
seemed but dimly conscious of their presence, and had a far-away look 
in his eyes. By luncheon-time he had revived enou^ to make an 
eloquent speech, and, when all but the house guests had left, became 
brilliant, talkative and droll, discussing with Dickens his own novel, 
Strange Stoiy, with great animation. 

In thanking Bulwer Lytton at the luncheon for the toast had 
proposed in his honentr, Dideens ei^lained that ‘the diree houses 
built hi foe Gothic style* had been erected out of Guild funds cm land 
demated by the master eff Knfoworth. They had survqrad diese 
snisftctcHy buihlingB and were now et^t^ying die hosjtitaliiy of thdr 
tnighistior. He wtmld Uce to make it ciev 


foat foe ladies and gentlemen, whom ^ shall invite to occupy die 
horaes we have bi& will never be placed imder any social dis- 
advmnage. They wiQ be invited toothy than as artisa,reodving 
foem as a marie of foe h^ lemect in wnidi fo^ are hM by their 
. fifooar worisem. As artios I fo^ will tmen eaeidse tfaor 

widfoi foose #ifos for foe geaerri advtwtage; and fosy will 

. . . Heslfo, Im^ Bfi^ pr oipei i ty tti our d^n- 
giwli|hdM&' Lafoei wd geMonav^knowrvefy sriH dtotwha 
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the health, life and beau^ now overflowing diese halls shall have 
fled, crowds of people wilt come to see the house where he lived and 
wrote. . . . This is the home of a very great man whose connection 
with Hertfordshire every other county in England will envy for 
many long y^os to come. 

It is sad to have to record that the well-intentioned efforts of the 
promotes of die Guild felled completely in persuading authors or 
artists come and live rent free in the houses at Stevenage iksi^ied 
£ot thdr comfort No one of them would consent to do so on any 
terms. Those approached pointed out that the times of the trains 
would male# it impossible for than to reach dieir proposed residences 
afta the theatre. Others went so fer as to ask what they were to be 
paid for ‘being buried alive’ at Stevenage. To the unprejudiced person 
visiting them to-day the houses seem entirely widiout point. Three 
from Knebworth, its hospitality could not be frequently enjoyed: 
fri/ 4 ng a dusty Hig h road, they were just too fer from the station to 
be convenient to anyone. R. H. Home called them ‘diose doleful 
cottages standii^ hi a field’. To audiors and artists die whole sdieme 
was tainted with the idea of patronage, and, diou^ paved with blame- 
less intention, the road to Stevenage appeared to them the road to 
extinction. 



Chapter 28 

AMERICA AGAIN 

An tittttaed Amarkem is oru of the most endeari/^ and generous 
tf friends. CHABLES DICKENS 

O N ftnishing Our Mutual Friend vn September 186;, Dickois li^t> 
heartedly polished off a Christmas story, Dr. MangjolS^TeKtif- 
d(Ms, and t^ devoted his attention exclusively to ptqianng new 
readily, making no attempt to write another novel until hu return 
from America in April 1868. Among the scenes dramatised at this 
time was the murder of Nancy by Bill Sikes from OBveX Tmst. 
Dickens experimented with this presentation until he could say,'l have 
got something so horrible out of it ihat I am afraid to try it in public*. 
It curdled die blood of his ffunily to hear ‘the awful noises’ he made in 
rehearsing his effects in the garden at Gad’s Hill, and it awed them to 
see his exhaustion afterwards, ‘as if it took all the breath out of his 
body*. The murder reading was not brought into his rqiertory for 
diree years. I 

On St Valentine’s Day 1866 Dickens took the chair at the annual 
dinner of the Dramatic, Equestrian and Musical Fund at Willis’s 
Rooms. To his delight ladies were present at the table, and he laid ‘the 
utmost devotion sanctioned by St Valentine at their feet’. He spoke of 
the {uofessional brotherhood that honoured the claims of kindred ‘in 
the ^hng^est and dirtiest concert room, in the least ludd theatre, in the 
K^gedest drcus-tent ever stained by weather’. He could say (torn 
expettenoe that diere is no class or profi»rion that so weU helps the 
01^. ht toastmg die ladies he gave die name of the distinguished 
actress Mrs. Stiriii^ who responded on behalf of her sex. Soon after 
dus d»e Didcens £dt himself to be very unwdl. The doctor said he 
was suffering ffmn ‘irritability of d^ heard, but the observable 
symptoms were great pain and lamenem of one leg and die word 
‘etyt^pebs’ was udiiapered. Ittppeatsthatfaisheartwasnotoontiact- 
ing pN^peily and he was dosed widi iron, qninkie and digitalis. To 
take Ms mi^ his ftst-t^ring body, he dmse diis moment to accept 
a oOBtact (rffered fay Oupp^ to read for thirty 1^^ in Engbmd, 
Irdh^SooiliiidorPisris. Chappell guaranteed all expenses incurred 

4*6 . 
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by Ae reader^ his servant and his 'gasman', and proposed to pay him 

jCjoo at the start, jCioo half-way throng and jCjoo at the finish. The 

organisation of dw tour was to be Chappell’s business and no respoasi- 
lality of any kind was to be thrown on Dickens. He metely had to 
decide the compodtion and order of his programmes and to turn up 
at the time and place arranged for. 

As Z?r. Mar^J^s Prescriptions had sold over a quarter of a millinw 
copies, its author decided to introduce it into his repertory. Unable 
to judge of its effects without an audience, he summoned firiends to the 
filched house he was at the moment renting in Southwidk Place (6), 
to hear him read die sketch aloud. He was practically word-perfect 
for he had rehearsed it to himself ‘considerably over two hundred 
times’. Robert Browning received a note inviting him for ‘6.30 sharp’ 
on Monday March x8 to listen to ‘Dr. Marigold’. John Forster had 
suggested that the poet might be interested. Collins, Fechter, Chap- 
pell and Dolby were also invited and were so warm in their praises that 
‘Dr. Marigold’ was adopted forthwith as a reading. 

Dickens chose Wills to companion him on his tour and Chappell’s 
business mamger, Dolby, joined them in the railway carriage. To 
begin with Dickens seemed a litde suspicious of Dolby, perhaps not 
without reason, for in the end he turned out to be ‘the duel amang diem 
taking notes’. At the opening reading at St. James’s Hall on April 
10 the cheap-jack ‘Dr. Marigold’ was welcomed by an enthusiastic 
audience. To Carlyle, who was present, the reader appeared to act 
better than Macready and ‘to make a whole tragic, comic, heroic 
thecare visible, performing under one hat, and keeping us laughing — 
in a sorry way someof us thought — ^the whole night’. ‘Dr. Marigold’ 
was next repeated in the St Geoige’s Hall, Liverpool, vdiere die 
listeners were noticeably slower at die uptake than in London. Some- 
diing of a scrimnuge over seats was going on when the reader, at die 
advertised hour, took his place on the platform. In so doing he lost 
effect of a majestic, spot-lighted entry. It was a lesson to him never 
again to enter a halt until told by his manager that all was ready for his 
^^learance. 

The setting contrived by Dickens for Ids readings is described by 
Dolby, whose business it wto to convey die properties about. At ^ 
back cff.the platfimn was a large screen or framework coveted widi 
canvas, over wfaidi a maroon-coloured cloth was tightty stretdwd: hi 
the centre stood the reading-desk, rather qiindly in effect, widi a 

2B 
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pK^eodng cm die teft for gloves and handkerdiief, and on die 
rij^t for watOT'botde and glass. Furtbo: forward were two ufoig^t 
rods (secured by copper-wire guys) suppordi^ die gas ^iparatus. 
Reflectors were arran^ so diat ‘die reader’s face and figure were folly 
and equally distinct to the vision of the audience*. After the readit^ 
Dickens would often say that he felt as if he had been slowly cOoked. 

The flrst strangeness with Dolby soon wore off and Dickens became 
quite friendly «id affecdonate with him. Beside *Dr. Marigold*, die 
readily induded ‘David Copperfieid*, die ‘Trial from Piclnvide* and 
‘Uttle Dombey*. Shuttling about frcun place to place proved very tiring 
and more than a little tiresome, but all inconveniences wereubrgotten 
the moment Dickens found himself standing at his desk Facing an 
audience. He dien felt fresh, confident and master of the scene. He 
would read in Liverpool one nig^t, Manchester the next, then Liverpool 
again, followed by Edinburgh, Glasgow, London, Aberdeen, dien 
Gla^ow and Edinburgh again, and once more fulfil an assignment in 
Manduster. When not in bed wresding with acute catarrh or on a 
platform, Dideens spent his time wholly in a railway carriage. Dolby 
nodoed that whenever an express gathered speed his companion would 
writhe with die nervousness induced by the Staplehurst smash. The 
tour ended as it had begun, with ‘Dr. Marigold* at die St james*s 
HalL 

Though, in a sense, it had been a triumph and had once more 
demonstrated how great was his power of attracting audiences, Dickens 
ended the round ‘tired and depressed*. Chappell, having made a 
handsome profit,-begged him to carry out a second tour of fifty ni^ts. 
The reader raised ^ price to seventy pounds a reading instead of 
fifty, and after some batgaining agreed to perform for forty-two ni^ts 
for jCafpo, b^inning cm January i 18&7. 

T^ contract at least gave him the dumce of a six mondis* rest wfaidi 
was reaBy essential, for Auing the tour he had had to tonic himself up 
«dth t^tos and diampagne and had dqit ba^ after readings. In 
Mi^ he lad suflSned fimn streamir^ colds and even frintmg attades, all 
jadkativeerf^^rain he was putting oqjiisnervcms sy^em, Ms Ever 
andhfr hearty but he still fakl great tesistanoeand as usual titeresunq^on 
of roistiiK Hfe at home h^wd Ifon bach t» hedfii. 

In ^ odd eveitii^ between seadi^ he cfoiisg die qithag of 

ifldfimdireepifoBcifrQnen. He tdso dined tmt privatdy, lhcNi|^ not 
softetpKiidyanttf tfid. Cue evenh^ at the Fmetara he taet Mrs. 
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(Janyle. it was the day after her husband had delivered his inaucnird 


address as Lord Rector of Edinburgh University. She came into the 
room flourishing a telegram from Professor Tyndall announcing die 
great success of the speech. Her good spirits made her unusually 
expansive, and ‘the radiance of her enjoyment was upon her ail night*. 
She gave Dickens the subject for a novel taken from her own observa* 
Aon in her own street! it was to be about the house opposite. She wi& 
positive that from the blinds, the airtains, the callers, the veliides that 
drew up at the door, the life within might be deduced and a romance 
constructed. As the party broke up before she had finished her story 
she laughingly promised Dickens to continue it at their next meedng 
But there never was to be another meeting, for, three weeks hter, Mrs. 
Carlyle died suddenly after picking up a pet dog which had been run 
over in Hyde Park. Taking tlie injured dog in her arms she got back 
into her brougham to drive home. The coachman presently 
that somediing was wrong and looked into the carriage. Mrs. Carlyle 
sat there dead with the dog on her knees. No one who knew Mrs. 
Carlyle could fliil to miss her desperately when she died. There was 
a richness and solidity about her intellectual gifts, her knowledge of 
books and her capacity for friendship, a ‘beyond and beyond quality 
which is so rare and so irreplaceable*. She occupied a most special 
niche in Dickens’s pantheon, and when he heard of her death he said, 
‘None of the writing women came near her at all*. 

In the early autumn of i86d Dickens busied himself as usual with 
his Christmas story for All the Year Round. It was entided ‘Mugby 
Junction*. He rea^one of the chapters, ‘Ihe Boy at Mugby’, to 
Boyle, Mam^, Katey and Georgy, and they all shook with lau^ter tU 
die tears flowed. Encouraged by diis demonstration, he combined thb 
ricetcfa and anodier diapter, ‘The Barbox Brothers*,intoaieading fmrhis 
Christmas party at Gad’s Hill in 1866, a party which included Henry 
Layard and was so huge as to overflow into;;the Falstaff Inn. Load 
M.P.S and ofSoers fiom Chatham were invited to be present and 
Didtens evoi had ins di»alc sent down from London for the occaaioik 
The readu^ was not a success; at least it did not seem to amuse die 
aadienoeasmudiashebadhopedltinight. The girls* &cile hu^hfier 
had misled him sadly over his effects. He repeated the reading at fas 
t^^mung meetup on January ij m die St. James’s Hdl, but dimdso 
h had no Success. When Liverpool and Biimin^iamcondannedi^ it 
waa ^KKwnoutofrqiettmy. The grind of the readings, even dioi^ 
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iliey vein ms^iped out in every detail, was intense. ‘Nearly every 
we& we were in Londm for a reading at d» St James’s Hall and (m 
die foSowing morning set off for some provindal town.’ 

IMdcens took every diance diat offered of air and exercise. He 
walked, for example, form Preston to BUdcbum, passii^ on his vraiy 
Holton Tower, a curious old ruin with a Bum-house atmcfaed. . This 
place wnit to die making of George Silverman's Es^lanationy a 
tale written for American pi'blication. T foel as if I had read some- 
thtt^ (by somebody else) which I shall never get out of my head’, 
wrote Dickens to Wills when composing it This story ^as been 
examined in die li^t of Freudian psychology. The dergyman hero 
has been interpreted as being the victim of an abnormal rift^tween 
idealistic love and physical desire, he can only mate with a\ woman 
he does not idealise. This want of harmonisation is 'put ^wn to 
his upbringing. He has been reared in a slum, longed to be loved, 
always disapproved of, but always his childish ego has found itself 
ador^e, important and beyond ctitidan. Viewed objectively, it is 
a tiresome story, though viewed subjectively it may be, as its eluddator 
supposes, a due to Dickens’s own psychology. 

The matter that preoccupied Dickens most during 1866 vfas the 
{HTOspect of die American tour he had been urged to undertake by J. T. 
Fidds. There was not much time in vdiidi to think about it, for the 
presidential dection was due in i8<S8, and the very latest date for which 
he could get a good contract was November 1867. As Dolby was 
going to America on business, he instructed him to spy out die land 
and rqmrt whether it was really worth while to undertalce so exhaust- 
ing an entmprise. D<^y must certainly try to have a heart-to-heart 
ta&w^Fid(b. He would give him an introduction and he could abo 
ddiver into his own hand a Christmas story, HoSdi^ Romance, written 
km Fidds’s CWdreris^agaBpnc, 

Ddlhy saikd on August 3 and was badt by September 29 with 
prondses of rewards so large that Didmns was persuaded that it would 
be wcEworfohiswhde to make the American teur. Forster put aQ the 
f ws sure he could on Ids inend to hold hack, but sontetUr^ diout 
die jittering letutns in foont of his eyes fascinated Dtdcens 

atod made him detetmified to set ou^ dwug^ he kttew per&cdy wdl 
thtt he was goirq; to hiMe ewy moment of edle and fod iU die 
dme. Heatonce cnamisdoned Doll^ to temm to America by an 
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October boat to organise details of die tour. 

It was J. T. Fid* who was really responable for tempting him in 
titb way by offedng to guarantee jQio,ooo and bank the mon^ in 
England in advance. Talking it over with Wills at die office, Dickens 
sdd, ‘My worldly circumstances are very good. I don’t want money. 

. . Still, at the age of fifty-five or fifty-six, the idea of making a very 
great addition to one’s capital in half a year is immense.’ Wills, like 
Forster, did his best to prevent his accepting any American offer, but 
he brushed his objections aside and despite all persuasion booked 
passages for himself and his two men in die ‘Cuba’ for November 9. 

Dolby meanwhile, as Dickens’s forerunner, was being made a great 
fuss of in Boston. He had been met at die wharf by Fields, Ticknor 
and James Osgood, who introduced him to Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Emerson took him round die halls and public rooms in which readings 
mi^t take place. Dolby finally decided on Tremont Temple which 
held 2000 people, had a sloping floor and excellent acoustics. He then 
visited Longfellow at Nantucket and went on, escorted by Osgood, to 
New York. There he saw Horace Greeley of die New York Tribune^ 
William Cullen Bryant, editor and proprietor of the Evening Post, and 
J. Gordon Bermett'of the New York Herald, a very powerful trio of 
press magnates. All showed great eagerness over the Dickens readings 
and all guaranteed diat no edioes of past unpopularity should mar the 
warmness of a universal welcome. After booking the Steinway Hall, 
New York, Dolby took rooms for Dickens at the quiet Westminstor 
HoteL Forster continued to object very strongly to the whole enter- 
prise but his friend put on an adamantine expression and would listen 
to nothing. 

People who knew Dickens best were most apprehensive about the 
second American tour, for not only was his healffi undependable, but 
no one realty knew w^t attitude the ordinary American was going to 
tdte up towards him. Twenty-five years had passed since the bumh^ 
of Martin Cku{{/ewit in New York; there realty had beoi time to forge^ 
for a new generatfon had grown up on the novels. Even so Didcens, 
in qdte of Dolby’s assurances, was a litde nervous about Amnican 
pubHc opinkm. The press had been pretty plain-spoken in old days 
teril maylfe still cherished a grudge ^inst lum. When a New York 
pt^tet stated dut ‘even in En^md he is less well known than faer^’ it 
teateured him somewhat, as did die words tiat followed, ‘miffions 
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troasufiecvvty word he has written and tras of thousands would make 
a ha]ge sacrifice to seoand hear the man who has made so many hours 
hapjpy*. 

Mi^ fiiends wrote him letters of &rewell and arranged send-off 
dinners for him. Frith, dining with Wilkie Collins (November i) to 
meet hun, says, ‘We were none of us in evening dress and Dickens wore 
(me of the large blade cravats not yet gone out of fashion and a wtmder- 
fiil |Mn large in size, strange in form’. A touch of die old Inimitable 
flashed up as everyone fixed dieir eyes bn his scarf-pin. Smiling, he 
said, ‘I hope you all like my pin; it is uncommon, I think. I Hope Aete 
is no sudi pin as this in America. I have invested in it for me whole 
and sole purpose of pleasing my friends over the water.’ Next evening 
he attended a banquet at the Freemasons’ Tavern with. Lora Ljrtton 
in the diair. \ 

Happy is the man [said Lord Lytton] who makes clear his tide 
deeds to the royalty of genius while he yet lives to enjoy the 
madtude and reverence of those he has subjected to his sway. . . . 
Seldom has that kind of royalty been quietly conceded to any man 
of gemus until his tomb becomes his throne and yet there is not one 
of us now {xresent who thinks it strange that it is granted without a 
murmur to the guest whom we receive to-night. | 

Such vials of eulogy were pouted on Dickens’s head on this occasion 
that he almost collapsed widi emotion. He took the opportunity when 
rising to reply to affirm his faith in the American people. ‘I know full 
well, whatever little motes my beamy eyes may liave descried in theirs, 
diat diey are a kind, large-hearted, generous and great people. In 
diat faith I am going to see them again: in that frith I shall, please (>od, 
return horn than in the spring; in dtat same &ith to live and die.’ 
Quoting in lieu of further thanks a short sentoice of his own, he ended 
on Tiny Tim’s note, ‘God bless us every one’. 

Ori lidday Noventiier 8 a it^ saloon convq^ Qtaiies Dickens 
to liverpotti. Equipped with his high teading^esk, his bodes, his 
‘rim-ftiemres’ of hine^ and Gad’s Hill (inside and (nit) and attended 
by W fritfafiil John mid his gamuui, hejM>"h«l on die ‘Culm’ <hi 
N overitiiCT 9 . Ten ^ys later he stefqied ashore at Bo^on and (hove 
to reserved tboim in the Parico* House wltidi bad been filled witii 
fibwmsriKibcMdcshyl^ J.T«F1ekis< Th»eheheld 8 ,edloqayirith 
.IDsfl^wdio foildldm that first rei^ng had been ibedfisr Deondier 
V ^ ^ would have to ki<dt Ids heris fer ten dt^ a 
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«&er annoying procej&ig when one wanted to spend as Uttle time in 
America ^possihle. Thjaew^ to be eighty-four readings in aU, but 
for van^ reasons, ^ unpending presidential election £ing oL of 
diein, aiey were m the end cut to seventy-six. The chief difficulty 
Dolby haJ to contend with was the unprecedented demand for tickets. 
For thirteen hours he had sat at his desk in Ticknor and Fields’s book- 
store selling tickets and taking |«,ooa He had thought to defeat 
qieculators by refusing to sell more than six tickets to any applicant, 
but was euchred when they sent fifty buyers at a time to join the queue. 
The result was that the undergraduates of Harvard could not buy a 
single ticket and private people who by queuing up for hours liad 
secured seats were immediately approached to sell them at an enhanced 
price. Dolby was dubbed ’pudding-headed’ by the press and abused 
for tile way he was muddling the readings, but he stuck to his job and 
in the end things went smoothly. 

While tickets were being sold Dickens was greatly in demand as a 
guest. He dined with Longfellow at ‘the awful hour of 2.30 p.m.’ and 
sat on till 8 p.m. tiiinkit^ ‘of nothing but the beautiful Mrs. Longfellow 
burning to death’. He renewed acquaintance with Emerson and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes andmet Agassiz. His old friends Felton, Washington 
Irving and Prescott were dead, but Henry Dexter, the sculptor, visited 
him, and Putnam, his secretaiy of twenty-five years earlier, was 
delighted to welcome him and talk of former adventures. Putnam 
was now grey-haired and without front teeth, but he did not look so 
venerable as Longfellow whose hair was as snowy as his beard. People 
had changed, Bostcm itself had altered and grown. Hot and cold baths 
had come in, and tiie tomfort of the hotel was great. 

Didcens was billed to read for four ni^ts in successicm, that is 
Monday to Thursday inclusive, for threeweeks, first in Boston and tiien 
in NewYork and later in otiier cities. To openwith, he read tiie ‘Carol’ 
and tiie ‘Trial firom Pickwkk’ and on the following ni^ ‘Copperfield’ 
and ‘Bob Sawy^. Writii^ home, the reader said, ‘The success hoe 
cou£D MOT be greater . . . Iwas as cool as though I were readily at 
Ofetiiam* j and to Mamey he betrays a spark of his old inimitabffi^ in 
‘your xespemed parent is immensely popular in Boston sodeqr’. His 
‘dor Meoy^s’ buttonhole tunis up on his dresang-tabte every evenmg 
widdi gives jtim the fumidy feeling of beit^ loved for his own sske. 
Hfenonqi' taka^ wmn r^^ exdtif^ He was able to remit £3000 
in gold m $7 to tiw poimd on Decembor 15 and a mondi later 
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consigaed another £10,000 to London. 

In New Yodc he read four tunes in the wedc of December 9 and finn 
in die week of December 16. The dty was plastered with mange bills, 
a colour he was said to favour. Two tons of paper had been ordoed 
to advertise readings that did not require advertising at all, for every 
meetit^ was sold out as soon as announced. In order to cosset himsetf 
and rdiearse his effects Dickens henceforth refused all sodal engage* 
ments. To take the air and to conv^ him to his appointments he 
hired a brou^iam and, when the snow fell, a slei^ In diis he drove 
'furred up to the moustache, with fiiis on the coach*boy aM on die 
driver, with an immense white, red and yellow striped rug foir a cover- 
ing, you would suppose me to be of Hungarian or Polish nadon- 
ality*. Suffering a good deal from what he called ‘Am^canlcatarrh*, 
brou^t on chiefly in heated trains, he spent his days on a sofa and his 
evenings on a platform. Some people thought he resembled the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, others were reminded of the Emperor of 
Cldoa and others again thought that he looked the typical American 
gentleman. 

In New York he lodged at the quiet hotel discovered for him by 
Dolby: it rea% was as quiet as Mivart’s in Brook Street and he could 
get in and out unobserved by a private door. The waiters were Iprench 
and this gave him the plea^t illusion of living in Paris. The West* 
minster was to hstfainkii^'a&uldess hotel*. In New York his success 
was greater even than in Bostoim die people seemed quicker at the 
uptake and certainly were more demonstrative. 

When the ei^t readings at New York were over Dickens returned 
to Boston for two more readings and, as he had parted with Dolby, 
who had gone on to Philadelphia, he accqited the hospitality of Mrs. 
Fidds. His rooms in her house were festooned with holly and moss, 
looking glasses and picture frames included. It all produced such a 
homely impression that he was deeply affected, and whoi a sea-oqitain 
arrived m present him with a sprig of English misdetoe he could not 
restn^ his tears. After readh^ in Boston on Decemba 23 and 24, 
dicH^ adfialflg ftxun a heavy cold, Iwipok die train for New York 
an Otxistam Ibay. As die cold became worse he felt less and less 
hidhied to feoetaiaudienoe, but somehow forced himself to do sa It 
sutpdsed Itim to see that at almost eviay dieatte a vaitdcm at am tu 
odser^ Ids nqvdswastcil^ played. T can’t get down Broadway for 
my portinft.* b seems that Dcdby had not organised dm tour 
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with any foresight, for he had to tiekbackto Boston for leaduigs 

on January 3, 4, dandy. On January 8 he was back in New York, but 
four days later went to Philadelphia where George W. Childs, owner of 
the PubGe met him at the station and showed him every civility. 

The treatment he now received was in strong contrast to fak former 
viat. After reading twice at Philadelphia he was told he really must 
go to Chicago and that if he didn't the people there would have fits. 
‘Well, I had rather they had fits than I did,’ was his retort From 
Philadelphia he went back again to New York. On J anuar y 17, ig, 19, 
20 he was advertised to read in Brooklyn at the church of Mrs. Stowe's 
brother, Mr. Beecher. This unnecessary double crossing caused him 
immense fatigue and occurred over and over again during the tour. 

Dickens had a very good reason for not wanting to go to Cbiragyv 
His brother Augustus (‘Moses') had already been diere and the news- 
papers blazoned the news that he had gone away leaving a wifis behind 
him ‘in deep poverty'. Having made this discovery, the reporters 
featured her as ‘starving* and inquired why a man who was wUng tern 
of thou^ds of dollars out of the country could not spate a dime for 
his own kith and kin. Once again Dickens felt obliged to defend him- 
self by makiig a personal statement. He explained that the only legal 
Mrs. Augustus Dickens was living in England and that for many years 
he had helped to support her. 

At Baltimore there was feastiig on canvas-badc dude, terrapin and 
blue oysters, a readirg in ‘a diatming litde theatre', and then a move 
to Washiigton wdiete he put up at a quiet German establishment kq>t 
by one Wheleker, yho owned the best restaurant in the dty and had 
a reputation equal to Vdrey in London. He provided Mr. Dickens 
widt a suite of rooms, a Frendi waiter and perfect cooking. At 
Washiigton, however, Dickens did not feel at all well and found it 
difficult to adapt himself to what he called ‘its congress of climates'. 
Breaking his rule never to accept hospitality, he (fined vdih his old 
ftiend Qiarles Sumner to meet the Secretary for War, Mr. Stanton. 
1 ^. Stanton had served with Abraham Lincoln in the same capadty 
during die Civil War and at that time had never g(Mie to bed without 
readiig somediiig from Pkkmck, widi the result that he could repeat, 
tf he were started with the first lines, whole dialers fiwm memofy. 
Mr. DkdMSs esq^ dds anecdote by saying that he had been sent 
Bnssian oopfes of his books from die Ctisaea. They had been found, 
Bomedmes stMned widi blood, in die enemy's camp. 
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They went <mi to talk of Ptesident Lincnln and the manner of bis 
death, and Mr. Stanton tdid diestory of die last cabinet meedng over 
whkb die Pxesideat lud presided. He himself was lat^ and, as he 
appeared, Lincoln broke off what be was saying tnth, ‘Let us proceed 
to busiiMSS, gendonen.* Listeadof]ollingini^cluir,a8hiscii8ttMn 
was, die Preadeat sat upright and sdlL As he left die meedt^ Stanton 
said to the Attomqr-General, ‘What an extraordinary change in Mr. 
Lincoln!* And die Attomey-Gmeral repEed, ‘We all saw it befbre 
you came in. ^Xliile we were waiting for you, die President,|with his 
chin well down, said, “Gendeinen, something very extraomnary is 
going to luqipen, and that very socni**. “Something good, sir, 1 hope,** 
interposed tte Attorney-General, whereupon the Ptesident sad very 
gravely, “I don’t know; I don’t know. But it will Jiappm, and 
shordy, tool** All present were impressed by his manner imd the 
Atmmey-General ariced him attaint, “Have you received any in- 
fomiati<Mi,sir, not yet disclosed to us?’* “No,** answered the President, 
“but I have had a drean. And I have now had die same dream ditee 
times. Once on the night preceding the Battle of Bull Run. Once on 
the night preceding** such another (naming a batde also not ftivourable 
to the Nordi). His chin sank to his breast again and he seemed to be 
tedecting deeply. “Might one ask the nature of diis dream, sir?^ said 
die AttCHmey-Genetal. “Well,** replied die President widiout lifting 
ids head or chai^ng his attitude, ‘1 am on a great broad rollii^ river 

— and I am in a boat — ^and I drift-'Huid I drift ! — but this is not 

business!** * Suddenly raising Ms ftce and looking round the table as 
Mr. Stanton entered he said, ‘Let us proceed to buriness, gendemen.* 
Mr. Stanton and the Attorn^-General agreed, as diqr walked away 
togedier,diat it would be curious to notice whether anythit^imtoward 
ounied; d^ wotdd both watch coming events. Mr. Lincoln was riiot 
diat 

On his Mrdiday, Fdmiary 7, Didceis had an interview with 
Prerident Andrew Johnson. Ife was due to read diat evening and m 
the aftemoon-Samner found Mm laying p^ticed and vedodess in Ms 
b e dr oott fe It i&d not aeeni possUde hat he could face an andieaqe, 
mneh h$$: a»e Ms throat. And yet hat very eveniiy he lodted 
ddbon^ « he entered dh hah hot^ be had b^ aoalri^ 
han^l^hytldsvydoe^iatigstoM^ AtfahocaMsaedsitas 

aliftgrs t eesar^rof.f^^ dttt oould he dtawn on hi m 
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onetgency. It had got about Aat it was his birthday and 'exquisite 
flowm in iMskM and bouquets* arrived at his rooms as well aspiesents 
rf gold ^ alver pins, smds and links. The platform was like a 
b^; the audic^ however, being offidal, was cold in the extreme. 

Pre^t, ddef membets of the Cabinet, Judges of the Supreme 
and the members of the Diplomatic Corps, as well as naval and 
raiUt^ authorities in full uniform, were aU there, but there was 
pr^cally no applause, only some ‘feeble dapping*. 

When we know what Dickens*8 regimen was during this tour, it is 
almost a mirade that he survived the experience. He took a tumbler 
of new cream with two tablespoonfuls of rum before rising: at twelve 
he had a sherry-cobbler and a biscuit: at three a pint of champagn*. ^ 
Just before the reading he slipped down an egg beaten up in sherry, 
and in the interval between items on the programme sipped strong beet 
tea. For supper he was given soup, wine, and often, before tumii^ 
in, a dose of laudanum. Between stimulants and sedatives he manag e! 
to fulfil his obligations, but it was at a considerable cost, and even he 
must have realised that he was shortening his life. 

From Whdeker’s hotel window Dickens could see the Treasury 
buildings and was intrigued by the bevy of ladies who issued from 
them daily. It was a very great surprise to him to learn that all the 
derks in the Treasury were ladies (for copying and official work) and 
that this innovation had come in during ^e war and had been found 
most satisfectory. 

Di^ens left Wadiington on February 9 for Baltimore while Dolby 
wait on ahead to arrange further readings at Hartford, Providence, 
Worcester and other dties. By February aa they woe both at Parka 
House once more. Anewthr^imperiUedtiiereadii^, forwhendie 
rumour got about diat President Johnson was to be impeached, the 
sale of tidcets at tmoe began to drop. Visits u> Albwy, Buffido, 
Sytacnae, Rochesta and Springfidd convinced Dolby that the tour 
^ould be wound up widtout dday. Dickens insisted on a short 
hdiday at Falls and dien returned to Boston, ^ving a ferewdl 

teadBngtmA^S. 

At this leave>takh% dm readii^-stand was wreadred wi^ Sowers 
and pafaa leaves. Ifeligbted as always by attentitms of t^ smt, 
Didkemseid, *Befi»e allowh^ Dr. Matigdkl to tell his ooiy in iSs own 
petato wiqr, I kisi the fidr lands unknown Xrfaich have se bemdfi]^ 
de6«M8dtiqrtal^thfeeventii& Bespondiitgwithasidb»inlds>toioe 
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to ^ q>plau8e liiat loaied up tt tbe condurion of diis readii^ frt»n a 
standii^ aidieaoe, he addies^ himself *to die 9«at pul^ Irarf laid 
ban befoxe him, bidd^g it a loving good-bye. After gdng ihtou^ 
all dib he made liumt brandy punch* at Mrs. Fields’s house, 'sang 
songs and made everyone lau^ tremendoi^y*. 

llie press of America gave him a dinner on April i8 at Ddmohico’s 
in New York at vdiich he kept everyone waiting for an hour. Rumours 
flew round the room. Stnne said he had erysipelas in die foot and 
could not get a boot on; others that Dolby h^ been to everV shop in 
New York to get a gout stocking, but that as New Yorkers never had 
gout he had ftdled to do so; odiers that an English gendemn had at 
last been found ready to surrender his gout stocking for the Wening, 
so as to enable Di^ens to meet the pressmen. At last he Wtered 
on the arm of Horace Greeley. Once again the strains of *G^ save 
the Queen* sounded in his ears as he hobbled in, and his thou^ts 
went back to the scene of twenty-five years earlier when an alert, agile 
young man had stepped li^dy to the same tune into a Boston banquet 
The touts had had few points of resemblance but diis certainly was 
one. 

There were two hundred guests at this dinner and the spiers 
included Charles Eliot Norton. Didcens, taking his cue from Greeley, 
reminded diose present of die link between himself and them. He too 
had worked for the press and attributed his success in authorship to the 
severe training of newspaper work. After comjdimenting America on 
the growth and changes evident in her cities and on die remarkable 
increase in die graces tmd amenities of life, he went on to stress die 
essential unity, in q»te of points of difference of the two great nations, 
America and Engh^, and dedared diat the notion diat an Amerkan 
should be regarded as a foreigner in Eng^d was to his thinking 
incoigtuous and absurd. He conduded wldi diese words: 

Finally, gendemen, and I sty diis subject your correction, I 
do believe diat from the great majority of honest minds cm both 
sides, there crninot be absent the conviction that it would be better 
for ^bbe to be riven by mi earthqtoke, fired by a comet, over- 
, tun % en jeehetg, and abr^oned to die arctic fox aad bear, than 
ilnt^tiMndd pnsent dm g|)eaacle of these two great nations, each 
cd' emich has, in its own wiqr and hour, striven so hard and so 
succew^llly for freedoan, ever rgain bong ammd one ttohist the 
odier, "^tSentlBmen, 1 cannot thudt your metitxnt enot^ or you 
enon^ for your Idrid teoqption <n toy hetith, and mmy poor 
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remarks, hit believe me, 1 do dunk you with the utmost favour 
of my soul is capable. 

At the final New York reading he took his leave saying: 

I shall never recall you as a me» public audience, but rather as a 
host of personal friends, and ever wiui die greatest gratitude, tender* 
ness and consideration. God bless you and God bless die land in 
which I leave you. 

Then u«ng Peggott/s words, as if in eternal fiuewell, he said, *My 
future life lies over t^ seas*. Two days later he boarded die lUissia*. 
Among die fiiends who waved him ferewell from the tender was 
bearded and benevolent-looking Anthony Trollope. 
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POST-SEPARATION NOVELS 

Booh art not aisolutely dead thingSf hut do eontain a potea^ ' 
life in them to he at aethe as that soul was whose proget^ 
th^ art. lOHN MILTON 

^ Tale of Two Ciats^ as we have seen, was conceived aiKi put in hand 
by Dickens during the separation period when he, unstpdied to 
the toots of lus bring by die sense of impending change, Wound it 
impossible to settle down to work of the usual kind. Thougk A Tale 
of Two Cities is, by Dickens standards, a short novel, it is divided into 
three Books, die first of which is but twenty-ri^t pages long. Hie 
main strand uniting the two cities, London and Paris, is Tellson’s 
Bank which operates equally in both places and has as many French 
as English clients. The year is 177$ and Mr. Jarvis Lorry of Tellson's 
Bank is a passenger on the Dover coach. ^X^e climbing Shooter’s 
Hill the mail is overtaken by a messenger with a note for Mr. Lony. 
He reads the words ’Wait at Dover for Mam’selle’ and gives a verbal 
reply, ‘Recalled to Life’. At Dover he engiges a room for himself and 
another for a young lady who may turn up at any time. Lucie Manette 
arrives saying die has b^ instructed by Tellson’s Bank proceed to 

Paris to see about a anaU property left her by her fiither. Mr. Loity, 
chooses to break the news that her father is alive by telling her the 
story of ‘one of our custmnos, a doctor of Beauvais, married to an 
Eng^ lady ka whom die Bank has acted as trustee’. The doctor 
having been served with a lettre de emhet, his wife brou^t up their 
daug^iter to briieve him dead. The diild has been an orphan since die 
was two years old. Lucie recoguses hee pwn stcuy and in this way 
kains that her ftdier is not dead. Mr. Lorry and Lurie proceed to 
Paris, and there, over the wine-shq> i^M. Defiug^ find Dr. Manette 
wotkhg as a shoemaker. His memory is ftM & time being gone. 
Ihe ‘buried mui readied to Bfii* ft conveyed to En^and, wfam he 
lecoverit idendiy and settles hi Soho. 

Book Two c^pens five .years buer, introduchig a messeiger at Tell' 
fon’i Bei^ Jetty Crurdhef, who is di^airiied wldi a oofs to die Old 
Rtieyitltihi^^ Atreastmtrialisiaimgiteni; Charles 

Daa^, a Fn^ dsigrAis riuuged sridibd^aiqiy in theseirries of 
. 43 » ' 
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LouiS) King of France. Dr. Manette and Lude are witnesses; ih^ 
swear to having crossed the Channel with him; another witness 
recognises him as a man he has seen waiting about in a garrison dock- 
yard town. Much turns on the question of identification. Dama/s 
counsel ax»ss-examining die last witness elidts the fea that he had 
never seen die prisoner on any odier occasion. How then can he be 
so sure diat it was die prisoner that he had seen? Had he nei'er seen 
anybody very like the prisoner? Not so like (the wimess said) as that 
he could be mistaken. Counsel points out the asto nishing lihwioeg 
between barrister Carton and the prisoner: If my Lord would ask him 
to remove his wig die likeness would be evident to all’. It is plain that 
the two men might easily be mistaken for each other. After die 
calling of more witnesses the jury ate addressed by the Attorney- 
General. Disagreeing, they ask leave to retire and return with the 
verdict ‘Not Guilty’. During their absence Damay (who bdieves 
he is about to be sentenced to death) is spoken to by Carton, who, 
after his acquittal, takes him off to get dinner. The two men b^me 
friends. 

We now pass to die levee of Monsdgneur in Paris which is attended 
by militaty officers, ecdesiasdcs, philosophers, scientists, all perfecdy 
dressed ‘as if for a Fancy Ball that was never to leave ofT. It is a day 
whoi even an execudoner officiates ‘fiizzed and powdered, in a gold- 
laced coat, pumps and white stockings’ and everyone is ‘afflicted with 
die lepro^ of unreality’. The Marquis de St Evr^monde, one of die 
last to drive away from the levee in his coach, runs over a child in 
the street A growlii^crowd assembles. He dismounts, ^ces at the 
‘sewer rats’, and expresses surprise that they do not take more care of 
dieir children. T^n, having paid for breakages, he is stepping bach 
into his coach dw gold coin he had flung at Defarge of the wine- 

shop is flung back at him. Enraged, he cries out, ‘Who threw that?’ 
Dogs! wilBi^ly would he drive over die br^and who direw the coin. 
The drowd is silent A stout woman watches die inddent as she Imits. 

That evening the Marqufr expects his nephew and heir, Ch»ks 
Damay, to arrive ftom London. They talk. Damay bdieves there 
is no more detested name in France dian Evidmcmde. ‘Detestadon of 
theldghladieinvtdantMyhoiiMgeofdielow’, s^hisuncJe. The 
Aaa^ca of die old teg^toe, die advocate of ffie new argue on. Damay 
says he would tenotmoe die fuoper^. If he cannot do diat he put 
it imo hands qualffied m free it for dw ndsondde who cmaimt leave it 
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The Maiqnis is murdeted in die night and Chades Dmay retains 
to London to earn a modest living as a tutor. There he pitqioses to 
Lude imd breaks to Dr. Manette who he really ». Carton is also in 
love widi Lade. He tdls her dua she is die dream ofhisli&^ but that 
owing to his habits and dharacter he can never hope to make any 
woman a good husband. He wdl, however, if necessary, serve Lucw to 
the death. Damay and Lude marry and go for dieir honeymoon to 
Waiwidodiiie. 

While diey are away we revisit Paris for the assault on die Bastille 
led by Dehirge and dien see the burning of the St Eyrimonde 
chateau in die country. Damay (in London addressed for the first 
time as die Marquis de St Evr6monde) receives a letter dmugh Tell- 
son’s from his unde’s steward Gabelle begging his aid to mt out of 
prison. Gabelle had helped him to escape aftn his unde’sl murder. 
Damay goes to Paris vdiither Mr. Lorry has preceded him on business. 
Damay is imprisoned in La Force and finds himself among the Frendi 
naUiuse. As he does not return. Dr. Manette and Lude cross to Paris, 
vdieie as an ex-prisoner Manette is able to secure his release, but he 
is at once re-arrested on the denunciation of die De&rges. Defiuge 
has found in the cell of Manette at the Bastille a paper describing die 
iru^tities of the St Evi^monde &niily and Damay now rqiresents 
diat fiunily. Damay is condemned to die widiin twenty-fouif hours. 
Sydn^ Carton is also in Paris. Acting with great promptitude he 
deddes to save Charles for Lude by impersonating him in Ae prisort 
He goes to say good-bye, drugs Damay, changes dothes with him, and 
orders the gaoler to remove his poor ficiend ’who has fidnted’. Sydney 
Carton is executed on the following day. The book doses with the 
fiunous sacrificial sentence, ’It is a fin, &r better thing that I do, than I 
have ewdone; It is a fin, fiur better test that I go to, than I have ever 
known’. 

Thh> hi bald terms is dw dceleton of a story tdtidi, bang bodi 
dieMti cal and sentimental, lends itsdf partkularly wdl to dramatisation. 
It cannot aqipeal as stroo^y as some of the otW novels to lovers of 
Didcens on account of its weakness in characterisation and the fitct that 
die aa^or-dnls for the most part widi situations that, as in Bamaby 
Ai^do notccHneout of his aqiaieom but have been got iqtfisr the 
puqwae. It ^ however, a wcaideiful tfaou{^ not quite 

in ^ sense ladScated by Che^ertcmia his inttoduction to this novel* 
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Showii^ hiiDS^ unacquainted with Dickens’s proloi^ed st^oums in 
Genoa and Paris as well as with his actual methods of wturk, he says: 

Surdy no man’s travd was ever so superfidal as his. He was mote 
super&ial than the smallest and commonest tourist. He went about 
Europe on stilts; he never touched the ground. 


And, tempted as usual by the glitter of the paradox, he went on to 
daborate the theds he had posited: 


It is necessary to insist that Dickens never understood the 
Continent, because oidy thus can we appredate the really remarkable 
thing he did in A Tale of Two Cities ... he described die dty he 
did not know or tmderstand better than the dty he did know. . . . 
Dickens was an Englishman cut off from France. 


Dickens would have laughed over these judgments, but he did not 
j jtiigh when he read an anonymous article in the Eduihurgh Review 
,;.^^TPparing A Tale of Two Cities with Casde Dangerous, a novel of 
Scott’s senility. The review turned out to be by Fitzjames Stephen. 

With the publication of tiiis novd Hablot Browne’s twenty-year 
connection widi Didcens as an illustrator ended. The breach may have 
place because ‘PWz’ refused to side with him over his domestic 
troubles, but in writing to a friend Browne seems to suggest hat Ws 
employer was tired of his work: 


I have been a good boy, I believe, the plates are all to hand in 
good time so that I don’t know what is up any more dm you do. 
Dickens probably thinks a new hand would give his old * 

fresh look or perhaps he does not like my illustrating TroUow 
neck and neck with him, though by Jingo! he need fear no rivalry 


there. 


Further, in writii^ to his son he says: 

A rather curious thing happened with this book, 

the dramatist, hit upon the very same idenucal plot; *ey ^ 
evidently bodi of thm been to the same source m P^ fw 
story. Watts’ play came out with gi«t 8uc<»^ 

at about the same time as Dickens s sixdi . 

public saw they were identically ^ same stoiy » 

^t *e ninth number instead of going on to the eighteentii as 

usuale 

i.t-nS for-t«o*r«»lWgh«o»h’fol twentieth, WimMlif. 
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play, The Deed Hearty was produced in the late autumn of 1S59 and 
the last portion of Didcens*s story appeared on November 2(5, 1S59. 
It is, on die £ice of it, improbable that Dickens brought Ins novel to a 
sudden close on this account, die truth being that he was longing to be 
done widi it as Great Expectations was flooding his beings 

Great Expectations^ as we have already learnt, was begun in a 
moment of spiritual new birth just as its author had burned, buried and 
banisl^ his adult experiences and had allowed himself to fall back into 
childhood. *This book’, he says, *will be written in the flmt person 
throughout*, and the first person is the boy Pip, who livp on the 
marshes near Rochester. Dickens intended die novel to be (me of the 
old type issued in twenty monthly numbers, but the heaw fall in 
circulation of dli the Year Rounds caused by the deadliness oft Lever’s 
romance, A Day's Ride^ obliged him to come to the rescu^ of the 
magazin(s with a weekly serial. Weekly instalments annoyed him to 
write and tempted him after a while to condense the story he had in 
mind. This is why the first Stage (the book is divided into three 
Stages) gives a more leisured and flowing impression than the odier 
two Stages, in which the complicadons of the story have a tendency 
to become huddled and difHcult to follow. 

Pip lives with a sister (twenty years older than himself) who is 
married to the blacksmith Joe Gargery. Joe has a forge near Cooling 
churchyard. Pip (depudsing for little Charles Dickens) recounts his 
impressions of a memorable raw afternoon spent in a lonely burial- 
ground. Among the nettles are the coflin-shaped gravestones of a 
family of children whom he, for the purposes of the story, adopts as his 
brothers and sisters. As he looks at the dark flat wilderness beyond 
the graves, his eye takes in the dykes and mounds and gates, the 
scattered cattle feeing, the low leaden line of die river. He feels on 
his face the wind rushing from its distant savage lair the sea. Discern- 
ible on the edge of the river are two uprights, one a beacon by which 
sailors steer and the other a gibbet festooned with diains that once had 
held a phate. A mere bundle of shivers is Pip (agpd seven) and begin- 
ning to cry ivhen a man in coarse grey dathes widi an irtm on his leg 
seizes him by the diin. ’Don’t cut my throat, dr,’ he pleads, but the 
convict from die Hulks,* intent oh escape, inquires where he lives and 
e(»ri^^ofdiims him to bring food ami a dk. It |s Chrisnnas Eve and 
gmis firing fiom ite Hulks asmounctng ihe escape of yet another 
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convict. In the grey dawn of Christmas Day Pip purloins a pork pie, 
brandy and a file and steals out to find the convict. It is a rimy morning. 

The mist was heavier yet when I got out upon the marshes, so 
that instead of my running at everything, everything seemed to run 
at me. This was very disagreeable to a guilty mind. The gates and 
dykes and banks came bursting at me through the mist, as if they 
cried as plainly as could be, "A boy with Somebodyelse’s pork pie! 
Stop him!’ The cattle came upon me with like suddenness, staring 
out of their eyes, and steaming out of their nostrils, ‘Holloa, young 
thief!’ One black ox, with a white cravat on — who even had to my 
awakened conscience somethii\g of a clerical air — fixed me so 
obstinately with his eyes, and moved his blunt head round in such 
an accusatory manner that I blubbered out to him ... ‘I couldn't help 
it, sir ! It wasn't for myself I took it.’ Upon which he put down his 
head, blew a cloud of smoke out of his nose, and vanished with a 
kick-up of his hind-legs and a flourish of his tail. 

Pursuing his way, Pip happens on a sleeping convict, touches him on 
the shoulder to find he is not the man he is looking for. The man hits 
out at him and disappears into the mist. The right man is waiting for 
him at the Battery. Pip hands over the victuals and file and bolts home. 

At Christmas dinner at the Gargerys’ we meet Uncle Pumblechook, 
a corn-chandler from Rochester, who drives his own chaise-cart, and 
Mr. Wopsle, the parish clerk. Presently soldiers arrive to get hand- 
cuflfs repaired. They are bound for the marshes to look for some 
escaped convicts. Gargery with Pip on his back and Mr. Wopsle by 
his side follow them in the sleety gloaming. The convicts, discovered 
fighting each other in a ditch, are arrested and Pip’s convict, to Pip’s 
great relief, on seeing the child’s face confesses to having stolen victuals 
from tlie blacksmith's house. The men are put back on the Hulks. 

This is the extremely skilful opening to a story in which all the 
principals except Gargery are either criminals themselves or connected 

with criminals. . t n n 

Going one evening on his sister’s instructions to The Jolly bargemen 
to fetch Gargery, Pip is surprised to find ‘a secret-looking man w lo 
njbs his leg and glances at him in a very odd way'. Wheri die 
are brOi#t, Pip notices the man stirring his rum with a file. As he 
leaves the stranger hands him a shilling wrapped in mo one-pound 

Kp'sHfe seems to run to mysteries. One day Uncle Pumble- 
chook tut^ np TOth an invitation for the boy to visit the ec^tnc 

MissHavisham. He will take Pip back to Rochester in his cha^ and 
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take liuim to Satis House in iba morning. Pip is pushed into Miss 

Havisham’s presence where a strange spectacle stardtt him: 

In an arm-^dbair, with an elbow testing on the table and her head 
leaning on diat hand, sat the strangest lady 1 have ever seen, or s^i 
ever see. She was dressed in riw materials — satins, and lace and 
^Iks — ^all of white. Her shoes were white. And she had a long 
white veil dependent from her hair, and she had bridal flowers ki her 
hair, but her hair was white. ... I saw that everything within my 
view which ought to be white, had been white long ago, and had lost 
its lustre, and was faded and yellow. I saw that the bride within the 
bridal dress had withered like the dress, and like the flower^ and had 
no brighmess left but die brightness of her sunken eyes. Isaw that 
the dress had been put upon the rounded figure of a young woman 
and that the figure upon which it now hung loose, had »wnk to 
skin and bone. \ 

Pip is told by the lady to call Estella and play cards wf^ her. 
Estella is her adopted child and despises Pip ‘as a common labour- 
ing boy*. On his second visit Pip is taken to a chamber ‘faindy lighted 
by wintry branches of candles’. The most prominent object in the 
room is a long table with a cloth spread over it. Pointing with her 
sdck to a cobwebbed mound in die centre of the table Miss Havisham 
says, ‘What do you think that is?* Pip has no idea and is tol^ it is 
a bride-cake. ‘Come, come, come, walk me, walk me*, she comiiiands, 
clutchmg his shoulder, and round the table they walk again and 
again. 

In due course Pip is apprendced to Joe Gargery, Miss Havisham 
paying the fees. One day after reporting progress at Sads House he 
returns to the forge to find his sister stunned, with a convict’s leg- 
iron beside her. Her assailant has vanished. 

In die fourth year of Pip’s apprendceship die story takes a sharp 
•turn. Mr. Jaggers, a lawyer from London, who, incidentally, is Miss 
Havidiam’s l^al adviser, appears one evening at The Jolly Bargemen 
and going to the home of Gargery announces diat one of his diems is 
endowiig Pip with ‘a handsome property*. He is to be removed from 
Us pr e s e n t situadtm and brought up as a gendeman — ^in a word ‘as a 
young fidlowof great expectadons’* P^i^at once jun^ to the oon- 
chision dtat bfiss Ha^dsh^ is his benefactress, but Jsggers telb Um 
Im mma malm no mquiry; he wjU U due course mformed by w(»d of 
mouth .who has endoumd Um whh the fortune. Leavst^^ twenty 
guinm fiw ne^ dbdies, im a dm the boy diall report at hh 
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London office in a week’s time. At this point tiie first Sts^ of die 
book ends. 

Mr. jf^ets knows everyone’s secrets and makes a speciality in 
court of defending men involved in criminal alfeirs. In his office ate 
hung casts of the heads of two executed felons, one of whom is Cour- 
voisier. He alone knows Miss Havisham’s ex-lover to have been 
Compqrson, a man sentenced for forgery, knows that he ^ve evidence 
against ^ tool Magwitch, knows die or^ of Estella and die story of 
Molly his maid. The only criminal about whom he to know 
nothing is Gargeiys journeyman, Orlick. 

In St^ Two Pip’s experiences in London are described. He is 
lodged by Mr. Jaggers with youi^ Herbert Pocket at Barnard’s Inn 
fiar the week-end and is permanently billeted on Herbert’s father, 
Mathew Podtet, for his tutoring at Hammersmith where two other 
young men, Bendey Drummle and Startup, are pupils. The feet that 
the Pockets are cousins of Miss Havisham and that he has met Herbert 
diere as a boy makes him more convinced than ever that she is his 
benefactress, a matter that the Pockets too seem to take for granted. 
Pip dines with Jaggers in Gerrard Street and with Wemmick his 
confidential clerk at Walworth. Joe Gargery comes to Barnard’s Inn 
and calls him ’Sir’. He is conscious of the gulf that separates them and 
is half ashamed of Joe. Joe is bearer of a message from Miss Havisham 
to say diat Estella is at home and wishes to see Pip. This makes Pip 
wonder whetiier Miss Havisham is trying to arrange their marriage. 

Pip goes to Satis House and is surprised to see Joe’s one-time 
asristant Orlidc is porter there. Miss Haviriiam, much more infirm, 
makes him push heneound the dusty dining-table. Presently Jaggers 
comes in and offers to help him. Pip is made by his hosttss to un^- 
stand tiiat he must love Stella, ‘love her, love her, love her’. He is 
wilUi^ enough, but Estella tells him that she has no heart. 

Pip informs J^«8 that Orlick is not the ri^t man to be in charge 
of Satis House so the num is dismissed, with what consequences we 
shall see later on. Estella comes to London. Pip meets her at the 
eeach and takes her to Richmond Green where she is to stay. Henow 
cmnpletriy loses Itis heart to her, but as she does not return his feelings 
be becomes redcless and beg^ to contract ddits. Recalled to die 
fiuge fi»r,die funeral of his^ster, hefinds Jo^ Pundifechocdc and the 
offien afl draped in black doaks and streamers. This is bad eaoag^ 
bitt eduai die undertaker g^ves the ender ‘handkerchkeft to nose’ just 
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as the procesdon starts I^p is hrankly horrified. 

Years go by» Pip is twenty>tfaree and is living with Hethert Podcet 
in die Temple. &telk is manfed to Bendey Dnimmles. One ni^t 
when his friend is away m buidnes, he is called on by a stranger 
‘dressed like a man home from the sea’. Taking bodi Pip's hands he 
says, ‘You acted nobfy, my boy!' This visitor (who caDs Minself 
Provb) declares himself Pip’s unknown benefactor. This is a stt^ger- 
ing blow. Pip shrinks from him and the man r^ards him with grow* 
ing pride and admiration and kisses his hands. Tm your second father. 
You’re my son. Didn’t you ever think it might be me.^’ he ahks. It is 
death for a man transported for life to be discovered; he wil be hung 
if Te-arrested. Pip makes arrangements to give him a bed and some 
clothes. The second St^e of Pip’s expectations ends with th^steanger 
failing asleep on the sofa. 

In die diird Stage all the puzzles are resolved. It transpiies that 
Mi^itch or Provis is the father of Estella and his mortal enemy 
Compe}rson the ex-lover of Miss Havisham. That J^ers’s servant 
M<dly, who has herself been tried for murder and acquitted, is the 
mother of Estella and Orlick die man who attacked Mrs. Gargery. Pip 
does his best for Provis, keeps him in his rooms till Herbert Pocket 
returns and persuades him to tell them dte story of the second convict 
vdth whom he had fought on the marshes. C^peyson, it sedns, is 
still dihsting for Provis’s blood. 

During a vitit paid by Pip to Satis House (after Estella is married) 
Miss Havisham’s dress catches ali^t and she runs towards him shriek- 
ii^. He smodiers the dames, but in the struggle the tabk teid all its 
rotten furnishings are brought down, hfiss Havisham fiunts and Pip 
is badly burned. He returns to London, where he receives an odd 
iett» asking him ifhe dares to go to the lime-kiln on die marshes. He 
does so and is nearly ntimiered by Orlic^ but is rescued just in time by 
Herbm Podcet, who has found on the door of his romns the note 
summonii^ him to die assignation. 

0d)c»ate {dans for getting Provis off to the continott ate made by 
I^pandPod^ As they pull out fWim shore to intercept a steamer, a 
amerhead^diem offand ordos diem te-^vei^Miqpidtdi. Seeing 
Comptyson hi ^ cuner, Mi^pidtch hmk luiiisdf u|)on Mm. Bodi 
Iboatsmecutdtmmby^ Rotterdam padcet; GoaqiejaM 

1^^ He is iCNacrestedi and sentenced 

fo4ei^ t(d^»^stamiiMt|;I^ Mm. T1 ioh|^ tenMjr sttrsed by Pip> 
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1» suc^ to his injuries on the day before that fixed for his execu- 

WHi. «««>0«naiea felon his property is forfeit to the Crown. Pip 

» peimile8S. ^r compounding with his creditors he follows Herbert 
to^ &st »d wmes back eleven years later to many the 
widowed Estelia. This happy ending was insisted on by Bulwer 
Lytton who disapproved of Dickens's original conclusion: ‘Pip 
remained a solitary man*. 

Our Mutual Friend is divided into four Books, and at first gives the 

impression of being unmanageably diffuse and complex. The action is 

fou^t round a fortune. At the opening of the first Book the heir is 
supposed to have been found drowned in the Thames: at die dose of 
die last Book the same heir, who has been living under 
becomes himself. An immensely elaborate series of sub-plots and 
interlocking circles of society which act and react on each other forward 
the very slow, lumbering development of the plot Mysteries of 
identity and secret death form, as it were, die sub-currents and dredgings 
of the fiur sodal stream diat wafts t^ Veneerings to fortune, the 
Podsnaps to success and the Boffins to happiness. Our Mutual Friend 
is difficult to appraise as a novel, for it is a very serious satire on social 
oonditi(»is of die period, a study of contemporary life as interpreted by 
the iourgeome. The immortal invention, ‘Podsnappery’, now incor- 
porated into our vocabulary, is its keynote. 

A ^ken word or a newspaper paragraph will often set a writer’s 
imi^nation to work and we ^ 'the Golden Dustman’, Harmon, had 
his prototype in one Henry Dodd, a London dust-contractor, who 
owned enormous'tduse-dumps in Shepherdess Fields, Islington. To 
his daughter on her wedding day he.presented a dump, while out of 
other (faimps he suf^rted dramatic diarities and planned to found a 
otdlq^ of dramatic art 

lb Bodt One Our Mutual Friend we kam that John Harmon, 
di^-oontra^or, recemfy dead, has left his estate to his son John, 
Ksiiing in Cs^ Colony, on condition dut he returns to &igiand 
and marries the ^1 selected for him by his fether. The first duipter 
iatrodnoes a couide of ‘riva-tats’, Hexam and his ex-partner^ Rqgue 
Rkiethood, a gacd-bxd. Hexam’s trade is to retrieve bodies fttnn the 
tIbmieB ^ take any loose eeh he finds on them. He is at worit 
dtt^igdnS ^ empses soon after young Jolm Harmon is A» 

to arrive in London, and finds a decompose body which b identified as 
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Harmon’s. It is only made known to us in the middle of die novel 
how dds comes about. John Harmm on his way bade fit»n dw Gqie 
meets on the boat a steward who resembles him in i^pearance. He 
su^ests to him that they should change idendties. The steward fells 
in with this prcqiosal and when diey reach London takes him to a slop- 
diop by die rivm: to get a degube. The intmidm of die steward is 
to drug and rob Harmon, impersonate him and get hold of his fortune. 
After dru^ii^ and robbing his victim he is himself knocked cm the 
head by other toughs. Bodi the unconsdous men are thrown into 
die Thames. Harmon gets ashore: die steward is drowned. John 
Harmon, now John Rokesmith, goes to lodge in the home of Rumty 
WiUer, a clerk in die employ of Mr. Veneering. Their muster, 
Bella Wilfer, is the bride-designate of Harmon. Owing to me pre- 
sumed death of the heir to the Hannon fortunes Mr. Boffin, manager 
of the Harmon Estates, becomes residuary legatee and enttt8\on his 
inheritance. Mr. and Mrs. Boffin cherish hopes of John Harmon’s 
survival and offer a reward of £ 10,000 for the arrest of his murderer. 

Having laid the foundation of his story in poverty and ambiguity, 
Dickens transports us to the wealth and security of Harley Street 
First we are introduced to Mr. and Mrs. Veneering, ‘bran-new people in 
a bran-new house in a bran-new quarter of London’. They arciabout 
to give dieir first dirmer-party and Dickens describes the guests ia they 
ate mirrored in the great looking-glass above the sideboard, which 

reflects die new Veneering crest, in gold and eke in silver, frosted 
and also thawed, a camel of all work. The Heralds’ College found 
out a Crusading ancestor for Veneering, who bore a cunel on his 
shield . . . and a caravan of camels tan charge of die fruits and 
flowers and candles, and kneel down to be loaded with the salt 
Reffects Veneerinj^ forty, wavy-haired, dark, tending to corpulence, 
sly, mysterkms, fibny — a kind of sufficiently well-lookii^ veiled- 
prophet, not prophesying. Reflects Mrs. Veneering; feir, aquiline- 
nosra and fiiigered . . . gorgeous in raiment and jewels. 

One cannot but notice the Cariylese of diis vignette. Itisaremarkidile 
way of introducing the principals in die story, which indude bfe. 
Podstuqi, bald widi Btde head-wingi of hair; Mi^ Podsnap with die 
*nedc and amtrils of a roddng horm* wearing fe nuqestic head-dress 
hi wlddl Podsnap has hur^ golden ofiferings’; Lady Tt^iins with a 
brnKhof fidr fidse hair and a long fece like the fine in a tableqioon; 
Motilmer I^htwood,8qlidtor,his banintt ftiend Eug^erteWraybum, 
and -Tl|tiaiilai!i^ die poo* rdttton of peers. 
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Tlwialk veers round to the Hsumon fortune and to the tremendous 
rascal Vho made his money by dusf . The stoxy dw will is told 
by I^uwood, solidtor to old Harmon, vdio is summoned fix>m die 
room to receive a note. It announces the deadi by drowning of John 
Harmon junior, and this involves li^twood in an excurdon to dm 
river and the morgue and an introduction to the Hexams. We next 
get to know Mr. BofEn, business manager to Harmon, and Mrs. Boffin, 
learn about their way of life and their hangers-on. Then we meet 
the Rumty Wilfers their girls, and with chapter eleven are intro- 
chiced to the Podsnaps, die typically successful dty femily. 

Mr. Podsnapwas well to do, and stood very hi^ in Mr. Podsnap's 
opinion. Be ginning with a good inheritance, he nad married a good 
inheritance, and had diriven exceedingly in the Marine Insurance 
way, and was quite sadsEed. He never could make out why 
evetybcNdy was not quite sadsfied, and he felt consdqus that he set a 
b rillian t social example in being pardcularly well sadsfied with most 
things, and, above all other things, himself. 


The Podsnaps, who live near Portman Square, dedde to pve a dinner 
for daughter Georgina, to be followed by a carpet dance. The 
table is loaded with plate of hideous solidity, from the silver platform 
on which straddled the epergne to the wine coolers and the pot-bellied 
alver salt-cellars and the big silver spoons and forks, all were as heavy 
and large as possible. 

A foreigner is among die guests, and to make him feel thorou^y 
at home Mr. Podsnap presents him to Madame Podsnap and Made- 
moiselle Podaiap and the Veneerings as Monsieur and Madame 
Venaiteeing. An inimitable conversation follows which Mr. Podsnap 
^pens by addressing die Frendiman m if he were a deaf child. 


‘How Do You like London? Londres? London? You find 
h Very Lar^ Very Rich.’ The foreign gendemM found it v^ 
large and ‘dnormdment riche’. ‘Enormoudy RiA ... We Say 
Ritdi’ . . . ‘enormously Reetdi,’ edioed d» forwpier. _ 
‘And Do You Find, Sir,’ pursued Mr. Poc^p with digmw, 
‘Many Evidences that Strike You of our British ^nMtuoon, m d« 
iStieett Of The Worid’s MetropoHs, London, Lon<^ Lomion? 
The fore^ gendeman Ixgged to be pardoned, he did not under- 

****^ Gmsdnidon Biitannique,’ Mr. Podsnm amtosei as if he 
wemwdSManiflfentscho^. ‘We &y Bri^ But You S^ 
firitanniqui^ you know. The Constitution, Sirl 
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Tbefon^geodemaasaid'M^yeesjIknoweem.* Ayoting 
msmat this i^tra&Kd his v<doe and wdculated'Eskor?’ ‘Maisoui,’ 
said the foragn gendoi^ lEst-oe-que? Qiun done?* 

1 Was In^rm^*..said Mr. Podsn^, resuming die duead edhis 
disoours^ *Whedier You Have Obs^ed in our Streets, as We 

dtould say, Upon our Pawy as You would say, any Tokois ’ 

The ftodgn gendeman with padent courtesy entreated pardon, 
'But what was tdeenz?* 

'Marks,* said Mr. Podsnap, ‘S^ns, you know. Appearances — 
Traces — ’ 'Ah I ofa*Orse?* inquired the foreign gendeman. *We 
call it Horse/ said Mr. Podaiap, widi forbearance. ‘In England, 
Angleterre, England, We Aspirate the H, We Say Ho^. Only 
our Lower Class say 'Orse.* ‘Pardon,* said the foreign ^tleman, 
‘I am alwiz wrong.* 

While these diversions have been takii^ place in the.hou^ of the 
dty m^nates, the BofBns have invited Bella Witter (die 3roiW lady 
Harmon*^ fader wished him to marry) to live with them; and Mr. 
Boffin has engaged, as secretary, John Rokesmidi whom he h» secredy 
tect^nised for John Harmon. Rokesmidi makes love to Bella and is 
spumed. Boffin, full of resource, feigns to be dissatisfied widbi his 
work and sacks him. He also accuses him of making up to Bella 
Witter because he sees in her a profiudle catch. This behaviour has 
die effiset of making Bella champion die poor misjudged fellow and 
incliiies her to marry him. Boffin then discovers a new will whidi cuts 
John Harmon out and leaves everything to him. With great generosity 
Boffin transfers the fortune to Harmon, retaining only die house of his 
oM master, ‘Humon’s Jail*, renamed by Mrs. Bofiin ‘Boffin’s Bower*. 

One cannot in a short account of this novd deal adequatdy with the 
careers and fimetions of die subsidiary diaracters sudi as the Hexam 
ffindly, Jenny Wren, or Riah the noble Jew who is a pastidie from 
/wmAos, The complicated tehidons of Wraybum and Lizzie Hacam, 
her btodier Oiail^, Bradl^ Headstone and Rogue Riderhood, 
involvhig tn ih^ do fiddler liver casualties, cannot be teased out here. 
One can onfy mentitm two of die oddnr diatactas fi^irit^ in the 
novd— lifr. Vem» die taxidemust and confederate of t^ rascal Silas 
We gf ^ «id S8as Wegg himself who fe Uted hy Mr. Bo& to eduate 
Itim by rea<&ig aloud fer two hours a WedL Hb beg^ widi Tile 
md F0 9f Rimm En^in. 

’ acioM ooimny at gelti^ rather 

t^falm by Imdiianti Tn^ and dw AntotSw^ standilii^ over 
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Pdyyas (pronoimc^ Polly Bedous and supposed by Mr. Boffin 
to be a Roman vii^n); heavily unseated by ^tus Antoninus Rus; 
up a«;ain ami gdloping smoodily vddi Augustus; finally getting over 
the ground vdl with Commodus; who under ^ i^pdlation of 
Commodious, was held by Mr. Boffin to be quite unworthy of his 
En^ish ori^ and ‘not to have acted up to his name’ in his 
government of the Roman people. With the deaffi of this person- 
age, Mr. Wegg terminated his first reading. 

We see in Our Mutual Friend what Didtens diinks of wealth for its 
own sake and how the rich middle-class, the fine fiower of industrial- 
ism, has become monstrous in his eyes. With the worship of wealth 
ate bound up all the vices he most deplores, toadyism, flunkeyism, 
and all forms of snobbery and insincerity. He writes in seriousness 
aid he writes in despair. How can the world ever be taught true 
democracy? 

In reviewing Our Mroual Fnenivrheia it first appeared Henry James 
said that die conduct of the story with all its complications betrayed 
a long-practised hand. Seldom had he read a book ‘so intensely 
written, so little seen, known, or felt’. He was too near in time to 
realise ^ final rignificance of this satire on the Victorian exploit. 



Chapter jo 
THE LAST YEARS 

Jfweju^from history, of what is the hook ef glory emgrose^ 

Are not iu leam dead merit skins: its letters stamped in human 
hbod: its illummadont tears and broken hearttf 

O N seeing Dickens fresh £rom his voyage, his doctor ydaimtid , 
*Good Lord! seven years younger!’ But then his patient was 
tanned by sea air, and in sudi good spirits at getting safdy lume diat 
he gave a carefree impression to everyone. He seemed to mke new 
delight in Gad’s Hill, in the singing of die birds, the welconx of die 
dogs and die rir^ng of the churdi bells. Having the true Victorian 
predilection for glass and gilding, he bri^teoed up the chalet by 
instalhng in it five mirrors. Tliese gave him great pleasure ‘as they 
r^ected and refracted in all kinds of ways the leaves quivering at die 
windows, die fields of waving com, and the sail-dott^ river*. High 
up among die trees he sat at his writing-table, birds and butterflies 
ffying in and out, green branches swaying all about him and sh^ows 
of clouds passing across his manuscript 
Anodier source of pleasure was die success of Wilkie Co llins ’s 
drama No Themtghfare, adapted from his last Christmas story. It 
had a complicated plot bas^ on a confusion of identity between 
foundlmgs and culminated in a fight in an Alpine pass. It was drawing 
fiiQ houses at the Adelphi widi 'Fechter playing ^ part of Obentdzer 
to perfection’. The play certainly had good things in it, thoi^ to 
Didtens’s diinkii^ it dti^ged a bit in places. However, it was con- 
ddered good enou^ u> be produced in Paris, and as Fechter was going 
bvo' til see how it went In Frendi, he decided to accompany him. The 
friemls crossed the Channd (May 30) in time for the first n^t, from 
which in the end diey stayed aw^. Novous and depressed, Dickens 
sat at ah adjaoem cafil with Fechter (whose free was die cdcNir of lead) 
and waited tffl Didkr, die hanslator, came over between the a^ to 
report ^ was going welL Next nig^t th^ !^t ixdd enot^ to 
mtend the perfenoanoe and then returned to London to give a first* 
iaaid aencanh ihefr «ipetien« to dte ompaqr at the 
. to hai<#g had an aeddent^ Dkdcem finuid tooadf at 
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dds time entirely ieq>onsibIe for the production otMdu Yw Bound. 
WiUtie ColHns’s story. The Moonsme^m been accepted as a serial, 
but its construction Dickens found was really very wearisome, and 
running through it was a ‘vein of obstinate self^onceit that 
enemies of all readers’. In June he was already beginning to worry 
^t the Christum number: ‘I cannot raise the ghost of an idea for 
it^, he wrote to his manager. 1 am in a positive state of despair. I 
have invented so many of these Christmas numbers and they ate so 
profoundly unsatisfectoty after all. ... I can see nothing with my 
mind’s eye which could do otherwise than reproduce the old string of 
stories in the old inappropriate bui^ng way.’ In the end he gave up 
the idea ofproducing a Christinas number at alL His example had been 
too widely imitated and he was ‘tired of bring swamped by other 
people’. There had been nine of these Christmas stories all written 
in collaboration with Wilkie Collins. In most of them Dickens was 
reqransible for less than half the script. For instance in Someimfy's 
Luggage he wrote four out of ten chapters; in Mrs. Urriper's Lodges, 
two out of seven chapters; in Dr. Marigold’s Prescr^tions, three out 
of d^t chapters; in No Thoroughfare^ which is divided into an over- 
ture and foiu acts, only the overture and the fourth act ate by Dickens. 
No one at tiie time of publication knew vho had written what as 
contributions to AU the Year Round were anonymous. 

Gad’s Hill was the scene of murii hospitali^ this summer. Long- 
follow and his dau^ter came for a wedt-end and so did the Charles 
Eliot Nortons. Very special arrangements were made to drive them 
about in a chaise witirfour horses and two red-jacketed postilions in 
accordance with the tradition of the old Dover Road. Sir James 
Effleistm Teimen^ tim admired ftiend to whom he had dedicated Our 
Mutual Friendf was also fovouted by this attention. Gone were the 
days srimi Dickens drove his own guests about die country. Ever 
siiMto tito Stap lehur st accident he had not dared to drive himself on the 

roaAmordidhegetonahorse’forfoarofamomfflitarysrizure’. This 

he confided to de Cetjat. 

Plans were maturing in his brain at this time for dripping Edward 
INht'cr Lytton overseas to join Alfred Tennyson in Australia, hi a 
way it is the most peculiar of the evictions, and tire mostctW-blooded, 
for i%»n^ been Dickens’s idol as a child. Thealhirionstolfonin 
le tter s are more numerous and tender than thedluri«is to arqr rfdie 
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other diikimiy and yet, when the dme came, his expatriation was 
planned and carried mt as *all for die best* de^ie the protest of the 
victim. As ^ day drew near for Plom^s departure Dickens wrote, 
*He seemed to me to become once more my youngest and favourite 
litde diild* j 

Mrs. Didkens appeared momentarily out of the shadows in which 
her life was then li^ with a few wox^ of sadi^: 1 miss you most 
sadly, my darling Plom. Please God you and dearest Alfred will be 
happy.* Ihese words suggest that the mladons between the boys and 
their mother had been maintained and it is possible that theV were the 
secret cause of their Aunt Georgina*s resolve to get the young nephews 
out of the country, for, as far as she was concerned, her sister po longer 
existed. Handing him a NewTestament, Dickens impressed on Edward 
Bulw^ Lytton the truth and beauty of the Chrisdan religionWnd *the 
wholesome pracdce of private prayer* which he himself *h^ never 
abandoned*, and in a letter written to be studied on board ship, Dickens 
enjoined on his young son that 

this life is half-made up of partings and these pains must be 
borne. It is my comfort and my sincere convicdon that you are 
going to try the life for which you are best fitted. . . . What you 
have always wanted undl now has been a steady, constant purpose. 
I therefore exhort you to persevere in a thorough determinadon to 
do whatever you biave to do as well as you can do it. I was not so 
oM as you are now when I first had to win my food, and I have 
never slackened at it since. 

Plom cried in the railway carriage and was supposed to have 
brightened visibly when Aunt Georgina’s farewell gift of cigars was 
han^ to him. Six months later Dickens received a report from the 
Mr. Rusden to whom Horn had been (X>nrigned. It was evidently not 
too sadUkctory, for Dickens wrote in reply: Tlom is a qaeer wayward 
fellow# I am heardly sorry he should ^ve disappoint^ you. ... I 
sdEhcpe he mi^ talm to colonial life.* 

In S^tember the mo^ ind^endent and successful member of the 
fim^y, Henry Fielding, went up to Cambridge, where his fadier allowed 
hkn a yesur, si^fied hi^ widi while a^ warned tea he must 
cmittact no sit^ ddn# Didumshadhadenoii^of &unily debts to 
ifeken him. there wefe his pauents, his brodu^ his brodier>-in*4aw 
nod own C^feley who had fust bee^ 

was itee ihmi enough'h^ 
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Y<m know wrote to Henry Fielding] how hard I work for 
what I ge^ and I dunk you know that I never had money help from 
any human creatute after I was a child. You know that you are one 
of many hravy charges on me, and that I trust to your so exercising 
your abilities and improving the advantages of your past expensive 
education, as soon to diminish this charge. ... 

The diird tour of readii^ (arranged for before the journey to 
America) opened at the St. James’s Hall on October 5, 1868. Visits to 
Manchester and Liverpool followed. The arrangement with Chappell 
had been for a hundred readings at £8000, but the prospect of a general 
election caused sonre modification in the original programme as it was 
considered wiser to suspend all readings in November. This gave 
Dickens a breathing-space in which to try out his murder from 
OUver Twist. He thought it would produce a ‘petrifying’ effect and 
he must leave it to Chappell to decide whether to sanction it as part of 
the regular programme or not. It was arranged that a private rehearsal 
of the reading should be given before fifty critics, artists and literary 
men at the St. James’s Hall on Saturday evening, November 14. They 
assembled in response to an invitation to a ‘Private Trial of the Murder 
in Oliver Twist'. 

Bdbre going on the stage, Dickens said to Charles Kent, ‘I wmit 
you to watch this particularly, for I am very doubtful about it myself’. 
He then flung himself into impersonating Fagin, Morris Bolter, Bill 
Sykes and Nancy. Fagin, the Jew, was complete with high shoulders, 
contracted chest, bird-like claws, and pen^ouse eyebrows working 
almost like antetmae. Morris Bolter appeared as a long-limbed, 
clownish, sneaking varlet, and then Sikes was before them, a burly 
ruffian with a voice of Stentor delivering appalling blows with passion. 
Lasdy, Nancy exquisitely pathetic from the scene of suppressed 
emotim on London Bridge to her last gasping shrieks of ‘Bill! — dear 
Bill!’ There was more in this reading than histrionic skill: there was 
the growing power to h3rpnotise a number of people simultanemisly. 

Forster was dead against the proposal; the subject seemed to him 
alt^edier outride die province of a rea^ng. Mrs. Keeley, the famous 
actress^ who was ptewnt at the experiment, was eagerly asW by 
Di<^ens,.'^^(^t do you say? Do it or not?’ whereupon she rallied, 
of cQiurse do it. Having got at such an offset as that, of course it 
wust he done. Bud, looking straight at him wdi her blarit ejes ami 
sp^dclag in bor ftmots deep voice, she added, 'the public have been 
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looking for a sensation these last fifty years or so, and by heaven they 
have got it !* On the n^t of the reading the ladies* doctcn:, Priesdey, 
buttoidioled XMckens and said, *You may rely upon it that if only one 
woman cries out when you murder the girl, there will be a contagion 
of hysteria all over the place*. These comments made Dickens very 
apprehensive of the result of a public performance. For the trial 
reading fifty persons were assembled all of whom could be relied on 
not to scream, or so he believed. 

Didtens had arranged new effects and a surprise for this occasion. 
Beside the usual back-screen, he had two side-screens of/ the same 
maroon colour and beyond them were curtains to shut in we stage. 
The setting gave more value to desk and reader. When tnle reading 
was over, the bright gas reflectors were turned by Dickens’s oraer away 
fiom himself on to the guests. Though the ladies in their flouted 
dresses looked like *a great bed of flowers and diamonds*, thldr faces 
were pale and horror-stridken. No one could question the success of 
the e3q>e]iment in mass-hypnotism. Next moment curtains and screens 
were whisked away and a supper-table, beautifully lighted, was 
revealed with a staff of men r^y to open oysters and bottles of 
champagne. How fortunate it was that smiles could be so rapidly 
restored by a glass of wine! How fortunate that he, Charles Dickens, 
had thought to order it! 

Next mornmg came a note from his old ficiend, the Reverend 
WiUiam Harness, telling him that the reading was *a most amazing and 
terrific thing*. He added, T am bound to tell you that I had an almost 
irresistible impulse upon me to scream and that if anyone had cried out 
I diould have followed*. The murder of Nancy by Sikes was now put 
into repertory and its first public performance advertised for January 5, 

Just before Christmas he gave a reading at the St. James’s Hall of 
ji CAHstmas CaroL Mamey and Georgy were commissioned to give 
die desk a festive look by entwining holly round its front legs and in 
and out of the ftinge ran along its top. A little btmch of holly 
dundd idso be affixed to eadi comer. 

Chrtoiar was spent quietly at Gad’s Hill, and a few days after the 
fimpifoEc readng ibe Sikes murder had proved hs drawir^ power 

pSdbemietoiit^I^^ *Miss Hogardi*, he wrote to Dolby, 
d ea riy w a n t s a dharigediatl ddidt I will trice her mlrdaiid aJongwiA 
die caravan as she is a good sa&M She Is hi^^tiy delig^ited/ 
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The Irish readings were to take place at Dublin and Bdfiet Polioe 

bad to control rite crowds round the Rotunda, whidj were neddly 
large on ^ ‘murder’ nigjit. Two hundred extra seats had to {4 
sijueezed in, and the performance was described in the press as ‘a 
masterpiece of reading by the greatest reader and greatest writer of his 
age’. The Ulster Hall, Belfast, was rather sparsely fiUed by a not very 
demonstrarive audience, an audience Dickens found it difficult to get 
intunewidi. 

After a short stay m London came a tour of the west country. For 
Macready s sake a reading was given at Cheltenham. Macready was 
old and iU, and, when fetched from his stall by Dolby to come and see 
Dickens in his dressing-room, could only gasp a vague compliment, ’It 
comes to two MacbethsI’ His speech then trailed off into irrelevandes; 
he was but a wraith of his former self. From Cheltenham Didcens 
went for a week-end to Dolby’s house at Ross and actually walked 
from Ross to Monmouth, eleven miles at the smart pace of four 
miles an hour. Dolby then took him on to Clifton where the Sibiin 
and Nancy scene caused a ‘contagion of fainting’. Bath and Torquay 
followed. . Bath Dickens described as ‘a mouldy old roosting place 
that comes out mouldily as a let . . .* *1 hate the sight’, he added, 
‘of die bygone old Assembly Rooms and the Bath <^airs trundling 
the dowagers about the streets.’ It made him think of his first visit to 
St James’s Square, sixteen years earlier, when he had gone lau^iing 
down the street with ‘Fuz’ after a merry dinner with Landor. ‘Landor’s 
ghost goes along the silent streets before me. . . . The whole place 
looks like a cemetery which the dead have succeeded in rising and 
takit^. Having buik streets of their old gravestones they wander 
abcmt scantily tryii^ to look alive — a dead ftilure.’ 

It was a tdkf m get to Torqu^ with its signs of spring and. its 
plate-glass windows through which he commanded both sea and sun- 
shine. Sea and sunshine were no longer of much avail to him for he 
had ^ted Minsrif to deadi and his feet were badly swollen. Sir Henry 
Thc^pson sucklenly forbade all further readings. Ei^i^;emeiUs in 
London and Scotland had to be cancelled; but after (me week’s rest 
Dkhais lumped up from Ms bed and insisted cm taking to die toad 
again. AB die rime his ‘atrocious novrity* was getting more and mom 
c^tholdcmhim. Ghit of four readings he would rqieat the mtarder 

dttee {heading in excuse to Dolby, who saw bow deletericais 

were its efeco^ that it had become ‘a kind of hobby*. 
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At Glasgow diere was an etibnnous cram for *tlie novelty*, and at 
Edinbuigh Ballantytie, having a seat behind the screen, was nearly 
frightened oiF it by the screeches. Dickens was pleased as he came off 
the platform to see that every vestige of colour had left Ballantyne’s 
dice and that 'he sat staring over a glass of diampagne in the wildest 
way*. And so the tour de force was repeated until April lo, when a 
banquet was given in Dickens*s honour in the St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. It was presided over by Lord Dufferin, and Lord Hough- 
ton, Anthony Trollope, G. A- Sala and Mark Lemon (reconciled over 
Thackeray’s grave) were among those present. The toait of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers was proposed by Mr. Philip Rathbone and replied 
to by Lord Dufferin, who gave the health of Charles Dickens whom 
Lord Houghton, in a speech on the Houses of Parliament, a<^sed of 
not properly appreciating the House of Lords. Dickens ^t this 
charge by speaking handsomely of Lords Brougham, Lytton, Hussell 
and Cockburn, none of them hereditary peers, and tlien went on to 
show his horror of patronage by saying: 

When I first took literature as my profession in England I entirely 
resolved . . . that whether I succeed or whether I failed literature 
should be my sole profession. It appeared to me diat it was not so 
well understood in England as it was in other countries that literature 
was a dignified profession by which a man might stand or fall. I 
made a compact with myself that in my person literature should 
stand by itself, of itself, and for itself. 

A turn of giddiness overtook him at Blackpool, and at Chester he 
felt deadness of the left side. It was obviously impossible to go on 
with the tour so Dolby took him back to Gad’s Hill with twenty-five 
readings undelivered. To compensate Cliappell for their loss, he 
promised, if any way possible, to make good the deficiency at some 
future cbte. 

Dickais ever sim^ Mary Hogarth’s death had been deeply interested 
in dreams. Over a qukt cigar lie would from time to time talk over 
bis eiqperiences with George Lewes.’ Sometimes one could dispel a 
recumng dream by recoundi^ it, somedmes the same dream would 
return in moments of erkis, but dtare were other stranger dreams diat 
seemed toendbody akind of prevision. For insnmee after a pardcularly 
aihnulatbq; reasliiig he Ateamt that he was m a room in wfaidievmybody 
was dftimd in scatfe^ and that he stumblbd up i^nst aiady standing 

xai. 
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her back to him. As he apologised site turned her head sayings 
*My name is Nsquer’. The face was unknown to him. Two days 
latar he read again and before he went on the stage a friend came into 
his waitit^-room accompanied by an unknown lady in a scarlet opera- 
doak — ^“This l^ly* , said his friend, ‘is very desirous of being intro- 
duced to you.’ ‘Not Miss Napier?’ jokingly inquired Dickens. 
‘Yes, Miss Napier,’ replied his friend. 


In May Dickens entertained Mr. and Mrs. James T. Fields of Boston, 
both in London and at Gad’s Hill. American tradition has it that Mrs. 
Fields had lost her heart to him and doted on every word that fell from 
his lips as well as every word that fell from his pen, and he certainly was 
very fond of her. The Fields were shown Windsor and Richmond and 
then were taken to the east end of London to see tlte beer taverns of the 
German sugar bakers in the Ratcliffe Highway, and the less agreeable 
opium dens in the same locality. Tliis was a favourite excursion to 
which De la Rue, Yates and other friends were treated. Dolby, who 
used to make the rounds with him, said that Dickens on these outings 


looked die picture of health and was in very high spirits. 

In June he was well enough to enjoy spending a night with Lord 
and Lady Russell at Pembroke Lodge in Richmond Park. He found 
his host in ‘wonderful preservation, brighter and more completely 
armed at all points than I have seen him these twenty years’. How 
they agreed, having both read Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s book on Lady 
Byron, that the whole edition should be made a bonfire of I Young 
Lord Ribblesdale, who was staying with his stepfather, committed his 
imptession of Charles Dickens to paper. Dickens, he says. 


was extremely anartly dressed— over-dressed I should say. In die 
day-dme wore a pair of striped trousers — stripes were die v<^e 

—if broad black and blue, a frock-coat open to a low doubly 
bteasmd waisteoat, with a general effect of gold chain^ dia^ and 
eve-elasses; a splendid black sadn scarf of ampUtude and hsM 
by a fine pin. . . . Hiseveningclothesweieextremely well- 

cut, the ^t frilled adth bright, perliaps diamwd studs. 

At dinner he ate and drank very little. Champagne did not 
drailate at Panbroke Locke, nor was it die fasluon <)f diose dayt 
to have adiisky and sodas, but there was port and inadeira and w 
*jit for some thne owr die wine. Mr. Dickens * 

anatirndv. I tememb« noticing diat widi die warmth of die room 
SfSavSSecsntreofrdsforelieadbecamever^ 
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A few wedcs fan»- Didtens attended a diniiar (at fee Crystal Palace) 
of Oxfotd and Harvard boat-radng crews and complimented a yom^ 
Ifervatd man, Rudord l^un, as having written fee best sea hook in fee 
il^^ife Im^uage. la S<y tember he went to Bitnun^iam (fee city to 
wfaidi, ever since the dc^like giving of fee rii% rixteen jwars eariier, 
he had felt himself indefeiably wedded) to address fee iffirmingham 
«id Midhmd Insdtution at the opening of its winter session. No man, 
he told his heaters, can improve himself wifeout in some d^;tee im- 
provit^ other men. In Birming^iam at least itwas realised feet the mote 
cultivated fee emplo}ree fee better for fee employer, and dw mote culti- 
vated die employer Abetter for the employee. Of the two thousand 
hve hundred members of the Institute he was ^ad to know wt half 
were weekly wage-earners, and that many of them were womeia The 
penny evening classes (on arithmetic, chemistry, music) andtfae U|>taiy, 
lecture hall, laboratory and art department would aU encoura^ the 
artisan to think, and to rise superior to 

Those twin gaolers of the daring hearty 
Low birth and iron fortune. 

Dickens expressed the hope that fee histitution would conceive of its 
place of assemblage as high ground from whidi the human soul may 
aspire to be wiser and better. Above all things its members must never 
patnmise or be patronised. Tor the bestowal and receipt of patronage 
has been a curse to En^and’. Warning his hearers against what 
Sydney Smith had ctdled ‘the foppery of universality’, he utged diem 
to have die courage to be ignorant of a number of things so as to avoid 
the calamity of being ignorant of everythingi 

The one safe, serviceable, certain, remunemtive, attainable 
quality in every smdy and in every pursuit is the quality of attention. 
My own inventUm or imagination such as it is . . . would never 
have served me as it has, but for the haMt of cmnmonplaoe, humbte, 
patient^ daity, tmling, drudging attentimu . . . Like certain plants 
wfekh the poorest peasant may grow in die poorest soQ, it can be 
cultivated by anyone and it is certain in its own good season to bring 
forth flowers aiM feuit. 

Sioni^ after Oitistmas Didmns had .10 retimi once more to 
Bhinii]|^^ to ddiver prizes at die Institute Fedhig very ill he made 
a feuitt jgieech, o^ atrugi^ throt;^ the oocarion with diffi^ 
eii^. fewasv^ hnetisen^d'tfaidhetcsmnedldi aeatathiitnitizg* 
lafele in Jfe chdett^Gad'dllfll. 
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On two ^ sometl^ three nights a week Didtens transferred 

hunsdfto Windsor Lodge to enjoy the company of ElknTenan. In 

a fecsm^ letter Rptoduced by Thomas Wright in his autobiography 
C^on Betiham writes of Dickens* *I have one curious telici the pen 
uddi whidi he wrote part of the last number of Edwin Drooi. It was 
me by the lady concerning whom he quarrelled with his wife.’ 
This pen was treasured by the Canon and shown by lum to Wright at 
yx Findiury Square. 

He was careful to arrange that the new book he was engaged on 
should come out in the old way in illustrated mondily numbers. 
Charles Collins was to design the cover and Luke Fildes, by John 
Millais’ advice, die plates. The terms offered satisfied the writer: he 
was to get £7100 for the copyright, and half profits after 25,000 copies 
had been sold. He was also to receive, from an American firm, £1000 
for advance sheets. Writing he now found ‘a severe labour* and we 
may note that die manuscript of this book is very carefully written, 
revised, corrected and remodelled. As usual, the title presoited 
difficuldes, but these were solved round the dinner-table at which, after 
much discussion, a toast was drunk to The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 

The first number appeared on April i. It was to Forster’s surprise 
as good as, if not better than, anything his friend had ever written, 
llie opening chapter delighted him and he pronounced the story ‘a 
dindierl’ Only twenty-three chapters in all were written, but these 
diapters have given rise to more discussion than all the odier novels 
put together. The first scene is laid in the opium den in the east end 
of London to udiidi the author had taken Mrs. J. T. Fields and other 
friends. In this squalid place, John Jasper, the choirmaster of Cloister- 
ham (black-haired, pale-feced, and so iln-English in type as to suggest 
die Eurasian), in waking fixim a narcotised vision, tries to reconcile 
white defdiants, nautch girls, dark faces and flashing scimitars with the 
emo^^g walls of a cathedral tower. In a remarkable paragraph 
Dkkoos didocates humdrum life and presendy introduces us to a 
Cltdsterham (Rochester) outwardly stsdd, yet vibrating to die impact 
oi^''m3rsterious evil. ^;idnst the pious background of cathedral 
toudne are thrown, as by some magic lantern, shapes and omens 
of yiniittw $jgnificance. The very rooks that wheel about the tower 
are hnieii-&l^' ao is die tappng of die stone-mason Durdies in the 
cryjil. Tte actions arid words of Jasper si^est atoormality, the 
TjMndlftt s link with Ceylon conveys a sense of fitf horizons. It is all 
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a$ diffcfent as it can be from die Pickttddc-Wardle RociiKster widi 
wliich Didcens*s tmting lt& opened. Qoistetknn is now a dead said 
moiddoing place fostering homati comipdon. And, struct of aH 
for Dtckens, dw family feutval of Christmas is doiatured by crime. 
The tastt for liorrifying an audience had projected itself into the ^ot 
of Eixvin Drooi. 

Edwin Drood is a student-engineer woriting in London ^o 
frequently comes to stay widi his uncle, John Jasper, at Cknsterfamn. 
Since (Mdhood in the ^t, he has been betrodied to anodier orphan, 
Rosa Bud, their dead parents having arranged the matdi. Rosa is 
being educated at Miss Twinkleton’s Academy at Qoisterhmi imd 
Jasper, who gives her music lessons, is violently in love with aer. It 
riles him to hear Edwin say casually: \ 

My dead and gone father and Pussy’s dead and gone fathei must 
needs many us by anticipation. Why — die Devil, I was gomg to 
say — if it had been respectful to dirir memoty — couldn’t they leave 
us alone! . . . Your life is not laid down to scale, and lined and 
dotted out for you like a surveyor’s plan. You have no uncomfort- 
able suspicion that you are forced upon anybody. . . . You can 
choose ior yourself. Life for^u is a plum with the bloom on. 

On hearing diese words Jasper is strangely affected, sweat-drops 
appear on his forehead as he grips the arms of his chair, and a' Elm 
comes over his eyes. Murmuring that he has taken opium for a pun, 
he presently adds banteringly, Tliere is said to be a skeleton in eveiy 
house; but you thought there was none in mine, dear Ned*. It tran- 
sires that he hates his post, and that the muucal services considered so 
beautiful by the cathedral congregation seem to him ’quite deviltdi’. 
Edwin, as he leaves, remarks cheerfully that in less dan a year he and 
Pussy will be married and go off to the East. Jasper looks at him 
quizzically and says: 

*Y£wi wmi’t be warned then?' 

‘No, JacA.’ 

“Yoa can’t be warned then?* 

’No, Jack, not by you. Besides I don’t teaHy ctmsider myself in 
danga.’ - ' _ 

Thus is ^ mystery set But what has Jasper in his mind? 

Attached to die cadtedral Is jdm stotierinaac^ Dur^ee, a ffnnly 
establidied, grim dharacter who pokes his way idxW dw eanAy (tops 
el die oypt, sometimes optmtng widi his. pkA an abbot’s C(^ 
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and seeii^ for a fleeting moment die phantasm of a cliurcli dignitary 
that on die instait dissolves into powder. Scooting throu^i the dose, 
never from Durdles, is a hideous small boy shrieking whistling 
and shying stones who answers to the name of ‘Deputy’. In pompous 
Mr. Sapsea, die auctioneer of Cloisterham, we have a figure of the 
Qiadband tj^ who consults Durdles about his wife’s tomb. Jasper, 
present at this consultation, watches Mr. S^isea hand over the key of a 
vault to Durdles. Jasper makes up to Durdles for his own mysterious 
purposes so that he may familiarise himself widi the interior of the 
cathedral by moonl^ht. 

Next on the scene are Neville Landless and his sister Helena hailing 
from Ceylon. They are dark, gipsy-looking, and half shy, half 
defiant in manner. Twin-like understanding exists between them. By 
the arrai^ment of thdr guardian, Mr. Honeythunder, they become 
resident in Cloisterham, Neville reading widi minor-canon Crisparkle 
and Helena boarding with Miss Twinkleton. Neville shocks the 
minor-canon by alluding to his stepfather as a cruel brute whom he 
would ‘like to have killed’, adding that his sister had run away from 
him several times ‘dressed as a boy and showing the daring of a man*. 

Neville Landless and Edwin Drood do not hit it off, latent jealousy 
over Rosa being the cause. One evening as they walk and argue, 
Jasper intervenes and asks them in for a drink. After one glass their 
speedi becomes tiiick and indistinct and they quarrel openly. Drood 
sneers at Neville, *¥00 are no judge of white menl’ — an allusion to 
his dark skin. Neville dashes the dregs of his drink over him, but is 
prevented by Jasper from throwing the glass too. He then flings out 
of die house, wheretqion Jasper goes round to Crisparkle’s gasping, 
‘We have had an awful scene with him . . . murderousl he might 
have laid my dear boy dead at my feet’. 

A more soodiing note is sounded by Mr. Grewgious of Staple Inn, 
guardian to Rosa Bud, who comes to Cloisterham to disaiss the j^ri’s 
future. He impresses on her that two young people cannot be bound 
by die will of others, but must act according to their own free will and 
conviction. On his way home he calls in at the cathedral to tell 
Ja^er diat he has informed Miss Bud that' a betrothal by deceased 
pamnts cannot be considered binding on die parties concerned. 
Jaa^p^s lips go white and he asks, ‘^y?* *My duty,* replies Mr. 
Gre#gious,’ adding, *God blen diem both!’ as he leaves^ 'God save 
diqm hpdir cries Jasper. T said bless diem,’ repeats Mr. Grev^g^ous. 
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*1 said save tliem,* returns Jasper. Is diere any difference?* Againwe 

wk ourselves, ^at is in Jasper’s mind.^ 

Meanaddie ndnor-cancm Crackle (living adth his dbina- 
diq>herde88 modter in die dose) is deeply, puzi^id by Landless adio 
tdb Um diat 1 m is in love an^ Rosa Bud and hates and de^jdses 
Edwin Drood. He tells die strange young man dnt his love is ^t- 
xa^eousfy misplac e d*; as Miss Bud is to be married shordy, Neville 
M^y must compose his differences widi Drood. He then goes to 
taflc dih^ over with die dioirmaster whom he finds l^ng down. 
Jasper calls out, ‘What is the matter? who did it.^ and dien mumbles 
someddt^ about ‘dreaming at a great rate*. The dergyman Widains 
that he arants to effect a recondliation between Neville and^win, 
wheteuptm Jasper reads him a passage from a diary of lus oam about 
the ‘dononiacal passion of this Neville Landless, his stret^dilin Ids 
fury and his savage rage for die destrucdon of his object*. Cm die 
canon answer for the young man’s behaviour which bodes no good to 
his dear Ned. The canon says ‘Yes,* so a dinner of lecondliadon is 
arranged for Christmas Eve. 

While this has been going on at Qoist«ham Edwin is being inter- 
viewed in London by Mr. Grewgious who impresses on him too that 
two yotmg people cannot be bound by the will of others. He Itends 
Mm a fionily ring wherewidi to pU^t ^ troth. If diere is no marriage 
he must return the ring. Edwin puts it into his pocket and goes to 
Cloistteham to see Rosa. Hiey mutually ^ree to break their engage- 
ment^ but how announce this decision to Jack? Rosa diinks th^ 
may leave it to Mr. Grewgious. Edwin concurs, and confesses to 
Rosa that he is secredy ahaid of Jasper. He does not tell her of the 
ring in Ids podcet and the author warns the reader that because of diis 
Vi dain was forged and riveted to the foundadons of heaven and earth 
and ^fod with invincible force to hold and to drag*. 

Qn the first day of the wedk in whidi Christmas Eve is the last 
Jatpa tdsits die crypt by moon%ht calling for Durdles on his way. 
DimUes warns bka not to stumble into a mound near the gate. It is 
fuiridinx; ‘qu^ moug^Uo eat your boots . . . quick moug^ to eat 
your bon^. Jasper plies Duties withlbink a^ afier have 
oqdored die towor the stone-mason fills, hi a Mi^or on die floor of 
ifie ciyp^ kavii^ J^pnr fiee to make my use he phases o£ the great 
lays carries. 

Net^ Im^ess prqMues to take a wrildng ttwnr at Qirimnas md 
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buys a knapsack iffid a heavy wal]dng-4ti He takes die stkk itvidi 
him when he goes to say good-bye to his nstier before dining widi 
Jasper. It is Christmas Eve. Jasper sings divinely at vespers and b 
congratulated by Crisparkle, but maybe his throat is for it b 

wrapped with a bbck scarf. Quite unexpectedly Opium Sal turns up 
in Clobterham and, accosting Edwin, asks him for money. Noticing 
a funny look in her eyes he asks, *Do you eat opium?* *I smdces i^* 
rile replies. Heaves her money and ^ asks, ‘What’s your Christian 
name?’ ‘Edwin,’ he answers. ‘You may be thankful your name ain’t 
Ned . . . it’s a bad name ... a threatened name,’ murmurs Opium 
Sal as she moves off. 

We hear nothing of the dinner of recondlbtion, but early Christinas 
morning Jasper hurries round half dressed and half demented to 
Crbparkle’s house to inquire where hb nephew is. Crbparkle has no 
idea and Jasper says, He went down to the river last night widi Mr. 
Neville. . . .’ ‘Where b Mr. Neville.^ Mr. Neville has already 
started on hb walking tour. The young man b pursued, overtaken 
and brou^t bade to Clobterham under suspidon of having murdered 
Edwin Drood. He declares that he walked with Edwin from the river 
to Jasper’s house where he had left him. Next day the river b drived. 
Crisparkle in diving recovers a shirt-pin and finds a gold watdi cau^t 
in the weir. As tiiere b no proof that Drood b dead Neville goes to 
work in London, udiere Helena joins him. Rosa Bud takes refuge with 
her for Jasper has told her he loves her and will pursue her to 

death. A stranger appears in Clobterham whose business it seems b 
to watch Jasper. IBs thick white hair, large head, feminine hands and 
black eyebrows are suggestive of dbguise. 

Jasper re-visits the opium den in London. Opium Sal hears him 
miimKling ftf something he has done over and over again. She suspects 
Mm ftf hav ing murdoed Drood and goes ahead of him to Qoistetfaam 
to watdi him on hb letum. Next morning after matins Opium Sal 
tdb Datchery that she knows Jasper ‘better for than all the Revere^ 
Parsmts put together know him’. It is at this point that death stcqiped 

ttte writer’s hand. , 

Hthb were an ordinary murder story we should think the munber 

of dues oflfered tfosuid. There b almost nodiing for us to find OTt 

WSe ate zm that Jasper wraps a scarf round nedt or 

Mrs. Sapsea’s tomb b accessible and that quickUme can be M fi» the 

ahoveliing. We know that Crbparkle goes diving in the coldest 
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wearier it » natunl dtat if a gold watch has been thrown into 
the 'wdr he Aouhl tetrieve it Evety due incBcates Jasper as die 
CBUtderer. ¥vt^hemat!t tve know from Luke Fiides, the iHusteator, 
dat Dfood was to be strained by Ja^’s black scarf, and we have it 
firtmi Forstn du^ die vkdm to be idendiied by a gold ring tdiidi 

thetpdddbneooiddnotdestrt^. WeknowdiatDroodhadagoId tit^ 
in hb pock^ If INckens had lived to complete dw stoiy we should 
probal^ End diat the root of dm antagonisms between die diaractets 
h^ in Aeir Eastern past, and it is Eutly dear that Jasper will be con- 
victed on die evidence of the only creature who could have watched 
his actions on Christmas ni^t — the ragamufiin Dqiuty. Sona of the 
people who have contrived endings for TAe Mysury of Edwin^^Dmod 
have puzzled out who Datchery could be. Viliam Archer and ^dtew 
Lang thought he was Drood himself; Mr. Cumings Walter simgesK 
diat as Helena Landless and DatdMty are never on the scene together 
Datdieiy must be Helena in di^uise. We see into the minds of all the 
characters in this .book except Jasper’s. No inkling as to what he 
diinks or why he reacts in the strange way he does is ^ven, and just 
because of this we are tempted to amstruct theories as to his motives. 
One theory gathers importance as die mystery is discussed: it is that 
Javier was secredy a Thug striving to commit a ritual murder. 
Dickens, who hid published Tile Moonsume in jM the Year Round, 
found Wilkie Col&ns’s method of tellit^ diis story extremely tiresome. 
He was sure he could do something better in foe way of a murder 
mystery himself. He had read his contributor. Meadows Taylor’s 
book, 7%e Confisswns of a Thug, and he had read Ltjwf errant by his 
friend &ie in which a Thug figured. It might be possible to create a 
diatactar so fiur from normal duit he acted in certain stages of con- 
sdoosnosasif he were a Thug, while at other times he pracfoed a kind 
of aaiaul magnetism by means of which he could suggest thoughts 
and acdoite to persons in Us wucHcrc^. Acooidii^ to Meadows Taylor 
essence of Tht^ practice was to sacrifice a human life to Kdi, 
Goddess of Oesintetion. The sacrifice^ however, wm nmooqitfole to 
foe goddess utdess carried out in a prescribed wi^. The victim must 
henttav^ltf aadaguest TheThug,afimjuitertMsinghtsvimimand 
^peakhig il^ wMi Um, a wUte sOvmr-weig^ted scarf round his 

i^fr?^beh|MM>dsfueezesfoe&feofo^ Thebodymustbe 

frifois 

li^foMgg^ ialrii^ inUshhuifosh- 
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mat and attrtainii^ of Edwin and in his interest in Mrs. Sansea’s 
vainti but the body diough divested of watch ad tie-pin is not stripped. 
The tmitdo has not, it seems, been carried out by a initiated Thug 
but by a ma dreanung of becoming a Thug. On die whole it is not a 
vety sads&ctory soludon of the m 3 rstery to say that Jasper <ai one 
|daiie of consciousness is a Eurasia orgaist who because of his 
passion for Rosa Bud kills one rival and hunts down die other, and on 
anodo* plane of consaousness is a amateur Thug endeavouring to 
cany out a ritual sacrifice to KalL What tha was Didcens up to in 
constructing this story, every sentence of which is loaded with mea- 
ing, every word of which is significat? He has never written in this 
precise, intensely careful way before. What does it all mea? The 
mystoy cannot lie in the idatity of the killer, but in the character ad 
matality of Jasper himself. The book leaves an earthy taste in the 
mouth, the earthy damp of a mouldering, silent city so abounding in 
mcmastic graves that its childra ‘grow small salads in the dust of 
abbots and abbesses’. All its life is of the past. Even the pawnbroker 
has taka in no pledges this long while and offers, vainly, a un- 
redeemed stodc for sale. 

Laying aride the problems raised by the story, we find that the book 
is distinguished by writing of a superb kind that rivets the attention and 
must embody the last impressions of Rochester Dickens ever received: 

Not only is the day waning, but the year. The low sun is 
fiery and yet cold behind the monastery ruin, ad the Virmnia 
creeper on the Cathedral wall has showered half its deep red^ves 
down on the pavemat There has bea rain this afternoon, ad a 
wintry shudder goes among the little pools on the cracked uneva 
fiag-stones ad wough the giant elm-ttees as they shed a gust of 
tears. 

The disintegrating quality of the minster is steadily imposed on us: 

... a dfy of aodier and bygone time is Cldsterham, with its 
l|i;«r8e OtAedral-bell, its hoarse rooks hovering about the Catfaednd 
tovex^ its hoarser and less distinct rooks in me stalls far beneath. 
Fis^nats of old wall, saint’s chapel, chapter-house, convat and 
menastny, have got incongruously or obstru^vely built into t^y 
of Its hcmses ou gardens, much as kindred juried notions have 
^fbomae inccttponod in may of its citizens' minds. 

ite dtose bstmoi^ of 1 m life, wha Didcens was wandoing in and 

ouj pf die pfedncts and down by the tidal river, he was obsessed ly the 
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deadHlffiiriiigdiai»ciff(^^ndiater,aiidc(mtnisliedit‘widitfaeever- 
ffoewedU&ctf die waters iiy'wUdi he wdked. listen to die xeflectioQs 
hfr. Gsewgkws 9B he enters the cadiedraly ^ looking 

down die tfa]^ CHd Hine!’ 

^d Thne Imved a mouldy from ttHnb and aidi and vtadt; 
and ^bomy ahatkiws to deepen in comets; and damn bqpm 
to rise from ^een patches of stone; and jewds, cast upcm me pave* 
ment of the nave mmi stained ^am by die dMiining sun be^- to 
poidi. Widdn die grill*gate of the dtanoel, up the steps tui>> 
mounted loommg^v by die iast-darkei^ organ, white rdbm could 
be danly seen, ana one feeble voice, rising and friling in a cracked 
moiuMiCMious mutter, could at intervals be l^dy heard. In m free 
outer air, the river, the green pastures and die brown arablalands, 
the teeming hills and dws, were reddened by the sunset: wane the 
distant titro windows in windmills and £um homesteads, shone, 
patdies of bright beaten gold. In die Cadiedral, all became |pay, 
murky and sepulchral, and the cradred monotonous mutter went on 
like a dying voice, until die omn and die choir burst forth, and 
drowned it in a sea of music. Then, die sea fell, and the dying vmoe 
nude another fedile effort, and then the sea rose hig^ and beat its 
life out, and ladied the roof, and surged among die arches, and 
l^roed die height of the g^eat tower; and then the sea was dry and 
ad was stilL 

Can one doubt from this masterly, sensitive presentation dut it is 
Dideens himself who wanders at evensong among die columns and 
the tondis and Dickens Itimsdf who walks beside die river widi its 
seaweed fringe of which 

ai iwwwn^l qmuiti^ had come m with die last tide, and thi^ and die 
omfrinon of the water, and the resdess dipping and flapd^ of fee 
noisy gulls, and an angry li^t out seawm beyond m brr^* 
stfeed barges diat were turning black, foteshadowra a stormy ni^t 
hhfe rated he was co n trast ing the wild and noisy sea with the quiet 
harbour of Mteor Canm Comer. . . . 

Is it atiy wonder that LtmgMow feoiq^t Dnod was *a most 
bemtifril work, if not the most beautiftd of all'? 

They ate so inmnse, so personal, so vivid, die imprestions made by 

j^ese last ^valkslifeetiier feey be talmn in nfeUer on a sinnnier dqr 

silent nraetsn^ the siiifelinds ban^ dipping hi feesoidli wind’. 

The dead hand was on Qocitetham as it VIM on ofeer survivab fi»m 

die past*Hfee Law Courts and fee Hoises of Parlhunent ’^It was 'a 
chp whfa dl changes bdtind it and no mote to come’; What was to 
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h^jpen to a«ountry that sacrificed 80 uidversally to outworn tHditkm? 
It iwt easy to see what Pfogtess thought of it aU as the exprew trains 
ttmscivaiaingthixK^aoisterham. 

We do ^ loraw what Forster diou^t, for his one remark on Tht 
MysHfy^Edwui Dtood is tlist it secnicd to hini *(|uit6 firce fn>in the 
so^ criddsm which g^*w more bitirtg as Dickens had grown older*. 

not Forster per^ve that the book contained dte most Mting 
critidsm of aU, deqtair of a dvilisadon rotdng widi worship of a dead 
past? 

For die first time in January 1870 Dickens tried to combine readii^ 
widi writing. Perhaps he knew how short a time he had in which to 
do dther. Twelve readings had been promised to Chappell, the first 
of which was due to take place on January 11 and the last on March 15. 
For diis series he rented 5 Hyde Park Place, the house of Mr. Milner 
Gibson. By spedal request ofhis theatrical friends he gave a momii^ 
reading (3 P.M.) of ‘Sikes andNancy*. Hisperformance astonished the 
actors and actresses present and made his own pulse jump fimn 72 to 
ita: it took ten minutes on a 80& for him to get his breadiing normal 
i^ain. The audiences at the St. James’s Hall were immense and some- 
times they rose and cheered in a body as he entered as well as when he 
left. It was on March 15, 1870, that he read for the last time. Radiant 
pendants glittered over the heads of the two thousand persons who 
had assembled to listoi. His last words were, ‘From these garirii lights 
I vanish now for evermore with a heartfelt, grateful, respectful and 
afihctionate fiaewell*. Tears rolled down his chedcs as he left die 
platftmn widi the dragging step of a mourner. The prolonged 
diunder of applause penetrated to die green-room and lured him bade 
ft>r an instantto kiss his hand to the audience. On this occasion Mamey 
said %e had never looked handsomer*, but Charl^ noticed diat 
he had rnkprcmounced some of his words, sayii^ Pideswide or Pidc- 
wkks for Pickwick. 

Itot ten days before diis farewell readii^ Dideens had written to the 
Qerk of the Privy Coundl to accept the Queen’s gracious oflfar of a 
baronetcy. On account of ‘the divine William and FalstafT, be 
vdshed to be styled Sir Charles Dickens of Gad’s HilL* 

GNidi^ to, die inyiaiding honour or to Mamey*8 social ambitions, 
fiuiikMable, la^er unsuitable things began to happen to her poor 

1 765. nL NX. 
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fitdier; fin* instance, he was presented to die Prince of Walies at a fevee 
by Loed de Gtey and, a few da3fs later, hhuney was in her tnm pte- 
sented to the Queen by Counter Russell. These formalities over, 
both fadier and daughter were elig^le to be summoned to a Court ball, 
an empty compUment except to Mamey, who had taken to hunting in 
die home counties and canvassing in die Conservative interest. 

One day Didwns showed some photographs of the American Qvil 
War to Ardiur Helps, who was much interested. Hdps described 
die sutt-pi<mue8 of batde-scenes to the Queen, who at once eiqiressed 
an impatient desire to see them too. Dickens, on being approjiched by 
Helps, said he would be proud and happy to wait on her as might suit 
her p^ure and so at long last these two great Victorians met face to 
hce. The talk wait on for one and a half hours and Her Majesty kept 
Dickens standing die whole time. It was not permissible for aay man 
to sit in the presence of his sovereign, and the Queen, wisn^ to 
honour her guest, remained standing too, but unlike Didtens she was 
not suffering from painful, swolloi feet. She asked Mr. Dickens’s 
opinion on ’the servant question’, and wondered whether he could 
account for the hurt ’that we have no good servants in England as In 
the olden times’. She also toudied on the cost of living. At the close 
of die interview Dickens was handed an inscribed copy of her Journal 
of Life in the Highlands in return for whidi she hoped to receive a 
complete set of Mr. Didtens’s works if possible that very afternoon. 
Mr. Didtens pleaded to be allowed to have a special set bound for 
her in red and gold. To this request the Queen gradously gave ha 
assent. 

The Academy dinna in May was presided ova by Sir Fiands 
Grant. Dickens had to reply for Literature and in his speedi was cate* 
ffd to tndude wmnen, ‘w^ evoi in their present oppremed condition 
can attmn to quite as great distinctkm as men’. Payii^ a tribute to his 
dea Damiel Madise, now dead, he looked at his ^cture, *Tbe Earls of 
Desmond and Qtiaoiul’, fatui^^ on the wall behind tite President’s 
dudr and ^die of this artist’s ’prodi^mis fettili^ of mind’. Gende, 
iiiodnit, fisiili^lagfrdieaned, he could say that 'tro (»e eva wens to his 
rest laving a gtdden memory more pure Emm dross or havb^ devoted 
Itirnaelf W^i a trua rhivti^ to ^ art*goddess whom he wort^pjped’. 
These were die lotwcedb Didtens ever ^poke hi pubHc. 

lUfe intended hkn acut^ evert fiinds wdti by 
dwwi^jntide. Ife had new fijeods, but none ^ the ohL Didtens 
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missed Maclise and Lemon terribly. Of course it vm intensting to 
breakfiutwith Mr. Gladstone and dine with Lord Staidiope, interesting 
too to meet Mr. Disraeli again, whom he had not seen since Gore 
House days, and whom he still regretted had given up literature for 
politics, but die old convivial gatherings with equals were gone for 
ever. He now had to make do with celebrities. 

Hie last London dinner-party attoided by Dickens was ^ven by 
Lord Houghton in honour of the Prince of Wales and the King of the 
Bel^ans. To Mary Boyle, who saw him just before he left his house, 
Dickens said he would dearly like to send an excuse but that he had 
promised not to fail his host. When he got to Lord Houghton’s he 
could not mount the stairs so awaited the royal guests till they came 
down to the dining-room. Even at Hyde Park Place he was subjected 
to a whirl of entertainments. Both Mamey and Georgy loved parties 
and it amused them immensely to arrange receptions and concerts to 
which people of distinction flocked. One evening Santley sang and 
Joadiim and Halid played, and afterwards supper on a lavish scale was 
partaken of. Lady Freake, a new friend, asked the help of her host in 
producing three little plays in which his ‘girls’ had promised to act. 
The scenery was at that very moment bring painted by Milbds. 
Dickens was reminded by this request of happier days at Tavistock 
House and, as the theatre still excited him as nothing else did, he agreed 
to help. On the morning of the day of production, Dickens was seen 
at the office by Dolby, who thought he looked noticeably ill. He said 
he was about to sign his will, but mortally stricken as he knew Mtnself 
to be, he kept his engagement witii Lady Freake. It was not so long 
since he had confessed to Charles Kent, editor of die Sun, diat his most 
riierished day-drewn all through life had b^ to run a great theatre, 
a noble company — all absolutely under his command, even to the 

editing and altering of every play produced. 

The day after the theatricab he travelled to Gad s ml and before 
up his pen in the dialet had a prowl round the house. The 
newly bmlt conservatory blazed with geraniums: the windows of both 
dn^-room and dining-ioom looked into it; the mirrors hung 
thdrwalbreflected^lashesofcolour. What an eminendy successful 

‘^lovement’ it was. and how pleasandy it contrasted with die green 
mansio ns’ aciOss die roadl ... 

Didtens worked on Droodall the day of his seizure, si^ up 

athisdcskintbechriet. At dinner that night, Gcoigy, his only com- 
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panioa, suddenly realised dut Ire was looking deqieret^ ilL . A few 
nfanites later he had a stroke from ^idiidi he never regained conscious* 
nere. hfemqraad Katsy were summoned from London, and next day 
Katqr uns sent hade frnre to break the news to her nu^ier. ^ 
returaed in company wife Elfen Teman. Millais, who had seen so 
much of Dickens ova* fee Freake plays, came down too and maefe a 
pencilled sketdi of fee bandaged head in which Katey saw *a likeness to 
Tent^son*. Maty Boyle also came and sat outside in a hired fly till 
Charley came into fee potdi and led her to fee syringa-soented study 
in udiich lay the body of her adored friend. She was enfolded by 
Geot]^na in a warm embrace and feoi went sadly back to London. 

Dickens had expressed a wish to be buried tear Gad’s HillW great 
fenplidty, but fee Ardideacon of Rochester offered to ftirnishia grave 
inside the cathedral. Local arrangements of every kind, however, 
were upset by an article in fee Times (inspired, it is believed, by Lord 
Houston) demanding burial at Westminster Abbey. John Forster 
called on Dean Stanley to oqtlain that there could be no question 
of a public funeral, for his frkmd had left instructions that he was 
to be buried in a striedy private way, and that no public announce- 
ment as to the time or place of interment should be made. The 
mourning coaches must be limited to three, and fee horses must be 
plainly harnessed, wifeout trappings or plumes; moreover, ’nolscarf, 
cloak, black bow, long hatband, or any other revolting absurdity* was 
to be di^ayed on the occasion. 

At 9 A.U. on the Tuesday after his death feuee carriages drove inm 
Dean’s Yard behind a hearse. Twelve mourners dismounted and 
walked into fee Abb^ to stand beside a grave in fee Poets’ Comer 
vfeile fee cotmnittal sentences were spoken. No choristers were 
present^ but when fee short service ended, the organ played a Dead 
Mardu By (»der of the Dean the grave was not to be filled in for two 
days. When r^rters came to inquire dre hour of the funeral cere- 
moiqr, they were told it was over. As soon as it became generally 
kaaim that the coffin ctmld still be seen, an ever-swelling stream of 
mourners Bowed through the transqm At dusk on Waterloo day the 
Abbey was dosed to t^ pubUc, but Lord Houston received word 
from Dean Stanhy that fete gr^ of Charles Dickens would not be 
dosed tffi nest midn^t \(ife a lantern to li^t his steps, Lmd 
.jBfen^gliton wsfeked to ^ Poeta^ Corner to bdt at the coffin 

tiiat^d^ fee botfy cd’dbe genius he ^ known from bo^mod up. 
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Bagdiot 'was oertaiiily tight, *iio odwr Englidman had attained such a 
h(^ on the vast populace’. 

Lo(d Shaftesbury’s r^ections wen more romantic. As he looked 
bade over the years, he saw as in a vision a young champion of die 
dirinfaerited sladiing at the same soda! evils he had spent his own life 
in cMttbadi^ ‘He was set, I doubt not, to rouse attention to many 
evils and many woes. God gave him a general retainer against all 
gufflg -ing and oppression.' 
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